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So HERE I am — 111 ippreutice. 1 am the ‘*boy” 
in a ''stylish lootwear' shop on the n am stieet 
of the town 

Mv master is a round little creature ^\ith a 
bleiry lace, ^reenish teeth, diui bil^e water eyes 
It seems to me tliar he is blind, and 1 make 
laces at him in the iopc ol eonlirming this. 

"Don t screw up your mug^'' he says to me 
quietly, but hrmly 

1 hate to think that those murky eyes see 
me, and I don t believe tiiey do — perhaps 
the master just guesses that 1 am making faces. 



told you once not to screw up your 
mug^'' he insists even more quietly, scarcely 
moving his thick lips. 

“And stop scratching your hands.” His 
dry whisper seems to come crawling af^^cr me. 
“Remember— you are serving in a first-class 
shop on the main street of the town. The boy 
should stand at the door stiff as a stachy.” 

I have no idea what a “stachy” is, and 
I cannot resist scratching my arms and hands, 
which are covered to ^he elbcvv with red 
blotches and ulcers— the itch-mitc burrowing 
mercilessly under my skin. 

“What was your job at home?” asks 
the master, glancing at my hands. 

When I tell him, he shakes his bullet head, 
all pasted over wnth grey hair, and says hurt- 
fully: 

“Scavengering — that's w'orse than begging, 
worse than stealing,” 

“I stole too,” 1 announce, not without 
pride. 

At that he leans on his palms like a cat 
on its paws, fixes me with vacuous, starting 
eyes, and hisses over the counter: 
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“Wh-a-a-t! Y ou say you stole?” 

I explain how and what. 

”y'ell^ we'll let that pass. But if you 
go stealing my boots or my money^ I'll 
have you in jail before you ever cgmc of 

fi 

age. 

1 le says this very calmly^ but 1 am fright- 
ened, and dislike him all the more. 

Besides the master, there are two assistants 
in the shop: my cousin Sasha (son ol Yakov), 
and the senior assistant, a slick, slimy, ruddy 
fellow. Sasha wears a brown frockcoat, a 
starched siiirt Ir. nt, and a cravat, and he is 
too proud to notice me. 

d he day v^rrandfather brought me to the 
master and asked Sasha to help me learn 
the business, Sasha frowned importantly and 
said: 

” First he'll have to learn to obey me.” 

Grandfather [)ut his hand on my head and 
gave it a pnsli. 

"Obey him,” lie said. above you in 

years and position.” 

Sasha rolled his eyes impressively: 

"Remember grandfather's words!” 
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From the very first day he took ruthless 
advantage of his seniority. 

“Stop gogghng, Kashirin! “ the master 
warned him. 

“I — 1 wasn't,” answered Sasha, dropping his 
head, but the master was not through with him: 

“And don't pull in your chin — the custom- 
ers may take you for a goat.” 

The senior assistant iaughctl ingratiatingly, 
and the master stretched his u^dy lips, while 
Sasha, blushing furiously, ducked under the 
counter. 

1 disliked such talk. These people used 
>o many strange words that sometimes it 
seemed to me they were speak in»^ a foreign 
toiigue. 

Whenever a lady entered the shop, 
the master w'ould take his hand out of his 
pocket, lightly touch his moustaches, and glue 
on a saccharine smile which covered his cheeks 
with wrinkles without changing the expression 
of liis vacuous eyes. 1 he senior assistant would 
draw himself up, his elbows pressed to his 
sidt s, his hands Happing fawningly. Sasha 
would blink in the effort to hide his bulging 
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orbsj while I would remain al the door 
lurtively scratching my hands and watching 
the crremonial of the sale. 

The assistant always spread his fingers 
in an amazins: manner when kneeling before 

o c 

a lady "to try on shoes. i Us hands would be all 
aquiver^ and he would touch the as if 

afraid of breaking it^ although it was usually 
A fat lec» resembling a droop-shouldered f')ottle 
turned upside down. 

Once one of the ladies squiiincU and kickeil 
out her toe, saying: 

"Oh dear! I nv you do tickle!" 

"That's ji’st out of politeness,, ma'am," 
was the assisla’.iks cjiiick rejoinder. 

It vvas comical to see him hovering about 
the ladies and I had to turn away to keep from 
laughing, hut I could never resist the tempta- 
tion to turn back, so ludicrous were the shop 
assistant ’s devices. And it seemed to me that 
never in my life could I make my fingers stick 
out so politely, or fit shoes to ^>tlicr pecplc's 
feet so deftly. 

Often the master would retire to a little 
room at the back of the shop and call Sasha, 
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leaving the senior assistant alone with a custom- 
er. I remember his once touching the instep of 
a large blonde and then drawing his finger tips 
together and kissing them. 

"Ohj what a naughty fellow you are!^' 
giggled the woman. 

“Ah-h-h-h!” said he^ smacking his lips. 

I laughed so hard that 1 grabbed the 
doorknob to keep from falling; the door opened; 
my head banged against the glass, and 
the glass fell out. The assistant stamped his 
foot at me and my master rapped me over 
the head with his heavy gold signet ring. 
Sasha tried to tweak my earSj t^nd that eve- 
ning as we were going home he warned me 
severely: 

• *‘Youdl get the sack if you behave like 
that. What was so funny anyhow?^' 

Then he explained that the more enchant- 
ing the ladies found the shop assistant, the 
better for business. 

''Even if a lady doesn't need shoes, she'll 
buy herself an extra pair just to get another 
look at a nice man. Can't you understand 
that? There’s no teaching you anything!” 



His words offended me. No one in the shop 
had ever tried to teach me anything^ least of 
all ^asha. 

Every morning the cook^ an ailing^ cantan- 
kerous woman^ would wake me up an .hour 
earlier -than my cousin. 1 would heat the 
samovar j biing in wood for all the stoves^ scour 
the dinner pots^ and brush llic clothes and 
clean the boots of my master^ tlie senior assistant ^ 
and Sasha. \i the shop 1 swept^ dusted^ made 
tea, delivered packages, and then went home to 
fetch the dinner. While I was busy witli these 
chores, Sasha ha<i to take my place at the 
door, and hnding this beneath his dignity, 
he would shout at me: 

“You lout! Me having to do your work 
lor you!“ 

Accustomed as I was to living an independ- 
ent life in fields and woods, along the banks 
of the turbid Oka, or on the sandy streets 
of Kunavino, I found my present existence 
boring and irksome. 1 missed Cirinny and my 
friends. I had no one to talk to, and 1 was 
chafed by the false, seamy side of life as I 
now saw it. 
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Frequently the ladies would leave the shop 
without buying a thing, and then my mas- 
ter and his two assistants would become in- 
dignant, 

'‘Kashirin, put away the shoes!” the master 
would ''ommand, pocketing his saccharine 
smile. 

''Had to poke her snout in here, the pig! 
Got tired of sitting home, so the old fool de- 
cided to do the shops! Oho, il she was my 
wife, wouldn't 1 show her a thing or two 
though!” 

His wife was a lean, black-eyed woman 
with a large nose, who shouted and stamped 
her foot at him as though he were the serving- 
man. 

Often, after seeing out a lady with polite 
bows and gracious remarks, the master and his 
assistants would say hlthy, shameful things 
about her, making me want to run out into 
the street, catch up with her, and tell her what 
they had said. 

Naturally I knew that people were inclined 
to say nasty things behind your back, but it 
was particularly exasperating to hear these 
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three speak about everybody as though they 
tliemselves were tlie hnest people on earth 
and Jiad been appointed to pass judgment 
on all others. They envied most people, praised 
no one^ and knew some unsavoury bit of' gossip 
about* everyone. 

Into the shop one day came a bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked young woman wearing a velvet 
cloak v’ith a black fur collar. Her face sur- 
mounted the fur like an amazing llower. She 
became even prettier when she had thrown 
her cloak over Sasha's arm; diamond drops 
glittered in iiei ears and her graceful figure 
was shown otf to advantage by a tight-fitting, 
blue-grey gown. She reminded me of Vasilissa 
the Lovely, and I was sure that she must 
be at least the wife of the Governor. They re- 
ceived her with particular deference, bowing 
before her like fire worshippers and muttering 
honeyed words. All three of them rushed mad- 
ly about the shop, their reflections flashing in 
the glass of the showcases, and it seemed as 
if everything were flaming and fusing and 
would presently assume new forms and con- 
tours. 
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When she left, alter having quickly selected 
an expensive pair of shoes, tlie master clicked 
his tongue and hissed; 

“The hussy!** 

“In a word — an actress,** murmured the 
shop assiaiant superciliously. 

And they went on to tell each other about 
the lady*s lovers and the gay life she led. 

After dinner the master lay down to take 
a nap in the little room at the back of the shop. 
Removing the back from his gold watch, I 
dripped some vinegar into the works. It 
gave me the greatest pleasuie to see how, on 
waking, he entered the shop with the watch 
in his hand^ muttering: 

“What do you think of that — all ot a sudden 
my watch takes to sweating. Such a thing never 
happened before. Sweating, mind you! Perhaps 
that's a bad sign, eh?" 

Despite the bustle in the shop and all 
the work at home, I went about in a stupor 
of boredom and kept thinking ever more often: 
“What could 1 do to make them get rid of me?" 

Snowy people sped past the doors of the 
shop. They seemed to be latecomers at a funer- 
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al who were now hurrying to the cemetery^ 
trying to catch up with the coflin. Dray horses 
jerked, their carts through impeding snowdrifts. 
Every day the bells of the church behind the 
shop pealed drearily^ for the season was Lent. 
Their incessant ringing was like pillow-blow's 
over the head — painless^ but stunning. 

One day while in the yard unpacking 
a new case of goods^ I was apf)roachcd by the 
church watchman^ a lopsided old man^ soft 
as a rag doll and tattered as though he had been 
mauled by dogs. 

*‘Would yea b‘ stealing me a pair of ga- 
loshes^ my lad?'^ he asked. 

I said nolTiing. He sat down on an ennpty 
packing casc^ yawned,, made the sign of the 
cross over his lips, and repeated his request: 

“Would you now?” 

“It's wrong to steal,” I informed him. 

“But it's done. Come, lad, out of respect 
for my years.” 

He was pleasantly unlike the people who 
sui rounded me. He seemed so sure I would 
steal, that I consented to slip him a pair of 
galoshes through the window. 
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"Good/' he said calmly, and without any 
particular satisfaction. "You wouldn't fool 
me noWj would you? All right, all right, I see 
you're not one to fool people." 

For a minute or two he went on sitting 
there scraping the toe of his boot over the wet, 
dirty snow, then he lighted his clay pipe, and 
all of a sudden gave me a fright: 

"And what if I be fooling youf What if I take 
those same galoshes back to the master and 
say you sold them to me for half a ruble, 
eh? The cost is over two, and you sold them 
for a half, just for a little pocket money, eh?" 

I looked at him dumbly, as though he 
had already done what he threatened, and 
he kept on talking quietly, nasally, his eyes 
on his boot, his head wreathed in blue 
smoke. 

"What if it's the master himself as sicked 
me on: ‘^go try out that boy of mine — see how 
much of a thief he is.' What then?" 

"I won’t give you the galoshes," I said 
angrily. 

"You can't get out of it now, once you've 
promised!" 
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He took my hand and pulled me over. 
Tapping my forehead with a cold finger, he 
drawled: 

"How did you come to agree, just like that: 
'Here, take your galoshes,’ eh?" 

"You asked for them, didn't you?" 

"I could ask for lots of things. If I asked 
you to rob the church — would you rob it? 
How v:an you go trusting people like that, 
you liule ninny?" 

He pushed me away and got up. 

"Tm not needing any stolen galoshes. 
Tm not so f^ae a gentleman as to be wearing 
galoshes anyway. I was just joking. But since 
you trust me. I'll let you up in the belfry 
come hastertide. You can ring the bell and 
have a look at the town." 

"I know the town." 

"It*s much prettier from the belfry.” 

He walked slowly away, pushing the toes 
of his boots into tlie snow, at last disappearing 
around a corner of the church. As I watched 
him go I wondered with pained uneasiness 
whether the old man had really been having 
his fun with me, or whether he had been sent 
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by the master to test me. I was afraid to go 
back into the shop. 

''What the devil you doing here so longi^'^ 
cried Sasha j running out into the yard. 

In a sudden wave of fury I shook the pliers 
at him. 

I knew that he and the shop assistant stole 
from the master. They would hide a pair of 
boots or slioes in the stove chimney until clos; 
ing time^ when they would leave with the stolen 
goods up a coat sleeve. This displeased and 
frightened me^ for I had not forgotten the 
master's warning. 

"Do you steal?” 1 asked Sasha. 

"Not me. It's the senior assistant does it^” 
he said severely. ”I only help him. He says: 
^Do what 1 tell you!' He'll play some mean 
trick on me if I don't. As for the master — 
he was a shop assistant once himself. He knows 
all the tricks. But you hold your tongue!” 

As he spoke he kept looking in the mirror 
and adjusting his tie^ his fingers sticking out 
in the affected manner of the senior assistant. 
He was forever impressing on me the fact that 
he was older and could boss me about. He 
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would shout at me in a bass voice and gesture 
imperiously when giving me orders. Although 
I was taller and stronger than ho^ I was lanky 
and clumsy j while he was soft, stocky, and 
slippery. I found him very impressive’ in his 
frock coat, but a bit ridiculous, f-le hated the 
cook, who was indeed a strange woman — you 
could never decide whether she was good pr bad. 

"'Best of all 1 like fights,*' she would say^ 
opening wide licr burning black eyes. *'And it*s 
all the same to me who does the fighting — 
cocks, or dogs, or muzhiks — all the same to me!** 
If cock** ot pigeons started lighting out 
in the yard she would drop whatever she \v?$ 
doing and statid at the wdnclow until the tussle 
was over, deaf to everything else. In the eve- 
nings she would say to Sasha and me: 

"What are you sitting here for, youngsters? 
Why don't you go out and have a good fight?** 
Sasha v/ould fume. 

"Tin no youngster, you old fool — I'm the 
junior assistant!** 

"Well now, that's hard to see. For me 
you'll be a youngster till your wedding day.** 
"You old fool with a foolish noddh!" 



*^The devil 's smart, but God don 't like him. ” 

Sasha was especially annoyed by her 
n>anner of speech. When he teased her she 
would annihilate him with a glance and say: 

“Phoohj you little cockroach — God^s big 
mistake." 

More than once he tried to talk me into 
putting pins into her pillow^ smearing her 
face with wax or soot when she was asleep, 
or playing some other practical joke. But 
I was afraid of the cook and was sure she would 
catch me, for she was a very light sleeper. 
Often she would wake up, light the lamp, and 
sit staring into some corner. Sometimes she 
would come over to my bed beMnd the stove 
and shake me as she whispered hoarsely: 

"I can't sleep somehow, Alyosha. Scary- 
like. Tell me something," 

Only half awake, I would tell her some tale, 
and she would sit there silently rocking back 
and forth. It seemed to me that her hot body 
exuded a smell of wax and incense, and that 
soon she would die. Perhaps this very minute. 
In my fear I would raise my voice, but she 
would always stop me 
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''Sh! You'll wake up those bastards and 
they'll think you're my lover." 

She always sat in one and the same pose — 
all bent over^ her hands thrust between her 
^neesj her bony legs pressed tightly together. 
Even under the thick homespun of her shift 
the ribs* of her flat-chested figure stuck out 
like the hoops of a shrunken barrel. She would 
sit silent for a long time and suddenly whis- 
per: 

"Would I were dead and rid of all this 
misery!" 

Or would turn to someone and ask: 

"Welf I've lived out my day^ and what 
of It?" 

She made no bones about cutting me short 
in the middle of a tale with a harsh^ "Go to 
sleep !^" risings then^ and melting greyly into 
the shadows of the kitchen. 

"The old witch" was what Sasha called 
her behind her back. Once I suggested that 
he say it to her face. 

"Think I'm afraid?" he retorted^ but im- 
mediately frowned and added: "No, I won't 
say it to her face. Maybe she really is a witch. ^ 
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Always contemptuous and irascible she 
showed me no more mercy than anyone else. 
At SIX o’clock m the morning she would yank 
me by the foot and shout: 

^‘Enough of your snoring! Bring in the 
wood* Hjat the samovar! Peel the potatoes!” 

This would wake up Sasha too. 

*'What you yelling about?” he would whine. 
”ril tell the master you don’t let me sleep.” 

Her eyes^ inllamed from sleeplessness, would 
flash in his direction as she briskly shifted 
her bag of bones about the kitchen. 

”Phooh^ God’s big mistake! If you 
was my stepson^ wouldn't I give you a stitch- 
1 1 1 llicu‘;ii! ” 

'"Damn you!” swore Sasha; then to me 
later^ on the way to the shop: "I'll make them 
get rid of her I'll add salt to the food when 
she's not looking. If everything's too salty 
they'll throw her out Or perhaps kerosene. 
Why don't you do it?” 

''Why don't ycu^” 

"Coward!” he snorted. 

The cook died before our very eyes. Once 
when bending down to lift the samovar, she 
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suddenly collapsed as though someone had 
given her a push on the chesty slumping over 
on one side^ her arms outstretched, the Llcod 
trickling from a corner of her mouth. 

Both of us knew at once that she was.dead^ 
but irr our fright we just stood there looking 
at her^ unable to utter a word. At last Sasha 
rushed out of the kitchen while at a loss 
V^hat to do, pressed against the windowpane, 
toward tnc street light. The master came, 
crouched down beside her anxiously, touched 
her face, and said: 

''She's dead all right. What do you think 
of that!" 

Turning fo the little image of Nikola the 
Miracle Worker in the icon corner, he began 
to cross himself. His prayers over, he shouted 
into the entranceway: 

"Kashirin, run and tell the police!" 

A policeman came, shuffled about, pocketed 
a coin, and went aw^ay. Soon he returned accom- 
panied by a drayman. They took the cook 
by the head and the feet and carried her out- 
side. The master's wife glanced through the 
door. 
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“Scrub the floor*” she called to me. 

“It"s a good thing she died in the evenings” 
observed the master. 

I did not understand why that was a good 
thing. 

“Don't put out the light,” said Sasha with 
unwonted meekness when we had gone to bed. 

“Afraid?” 

He coveied his head with the blanket and 
lay silent for a long time. The night too was 
silent, as though listening for something, 
vaiting for something. And it seemed to me 
that the next moment would bung a clang- 
ing of bells, and the townsfolk would start 
rushing about and shouting ii# a frenzy of 
fear. 

“Let's he together up on the stove, ' sug- 
gested Sasha softly, poking his nose out of 
the blanket. 

“It's hot up on the stove.” 

Again he fell silent. 

“Didn't she go all of a sudden though?” 
he said at last “And me thinking she was 
a witch. I can't sleep.” 

“Neither can I 
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He began talking about how the dead rise 
from their graves and wander about the town un- 
til midnight^ seeking their homes and their kin. 

''The dead remember only the towns^” 
he whispered. "They don't remember streets 
and houses." 

It became even more quiet, and seemed 
to grow darker. Sasha raised his head. 

"Want to see what's in my chest?" he asked. 

I had long wondered what he hid away in 
that chest. He always kept it locked^ and 
opened it with an exaggerated air of caution. 
If ever I attempted to [)eep inside^ he would 
say harshly: 

"Stop! What you looking at?" 

Now that ( said 1 should like to see it^ 
he sat up in bed^ and with his usual perempto- 
riness, ordered me to place the chest at his feet. 
He wore the key on a chain about his neck 
along with his baptismal cross. After first 
glancing into the darkness of the kitchen, he 
frowned importantly, unlocked the chest, 
blew on the lid as though it were hot, and at 
last opened it. Out of it he pulled several 
suits of underwear 
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Half the chest was filled with pillboxes^ 
rolls of varicoloured tea wrappings^ empty 
sardine and blacking tins. 

"What^s all that?" 

"You’ll see." 

Sq..eezing the chest between his legSj he 
bent over it and chanted under his breath: 

"Father in heaven. ..." 

I had expected to see toys: I had never • 
owned toys myself, and while I outwardly 
treated them with contempt^ I harboured a 
secret envy of those who possessed them. I liked 
the idea that Sasha^ staid as he was^ should 
keep toys. To be sure he hid them shamefacedly, 
but I appreciated his bashfulness. 

He opened the first box and took out 
a pair of spectacle frames. Putting them 
on his nose^ he looked at me severely and 
said: 

"It doesn't matter that the glass is gone. 
That's the way they're supposed to be." 

"Let me look through them." 

"They don't suit your eyes. They're for 
dark eyes and yours are lightish^" he explained 
witli a matter-of-fact grunt, so unexpectedly 



loud that he darted frightened glances about 
the kilclien. 

One of the blacking tins contained a col- 
lection of buttons. 

"Found them all in the street^" he boasted. 
"All ’by myself. Thirty-seven of them." 

The third box contained some large brass 
pins, also found in the street; some shoemak- 
er's nails and shoe buckles — worn ones^ broken 
oneSj a few v/hole ones; a brass doorknob; an 
ivory knob; a woman's comb; a Dream Bool{ 
and Fortuneteller; and many other objects of 
similar value. 

In my searchings for rags and bones I 
could have collected ten times as much rub- 
bish in a single month. The sight of Sasha's 
treasures filled me with disappointment^ em- 
barrassment^ and pity for him. He studied 
every object attentively, lovingly stroking 
it with his fingers, his thick lips pursed offi- 
ciously, his popping eyes fondly solicitous. But 
the spectacles made his childish face look absurd. 

"What do you want w>th that stuff?" 

He cast me a swift glance through the frames 
and said in the cracked voice of his years: 
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"Want me to give you something?” 

"No^ thank you." 

He did not reply for a moment^ apparently 
injured by my refusal and lack of interest in 
his treasure. 

“lake a towel and well shine every- 
thing," he then suggested. “They're all 
dusty." 

When the treasures had been polished 
and replaced, he rolled over on his side with 
his face to the wall. It had begun to rain, 
and the wind was beating at the win- 
dow. 

“Wait till the ground dries in the garden 
and Til show you something that 11 take your 
breath away,“ he remarked without turning 
around . 

I crawled into bed without answering him. 

A few seconds later he suddenly jumped 
up, began clawing at the wall and said in 
a voice that left no doubt of his terror: 

“Tm afraid. . . . Oh God, how afraid 1 am! 
Lord, have mercy!" 

I myself went cold with fright. It seemed 
to me that the cook was standing at the window 
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with her back to me^ pressing her forehead 
against the pane as she always used to do 
when watching cockfights. 

Sasha sobbed and kept clawing at the 
wall, his legs jerking convulsively. 1 plunged 
across- the kitchen floor as though crossing 
a bed of hot coals, and crawled up beside 
him. 

We wept until we were exhausted and fell 
a'sleep 

Some days later we had a holiday when 
wc worked only until noon, returning home 
for dinner. When the master and his wife 
retired for their nap, Sasha said to me 
mysteriously: 

"Come along!" 

I guessed that he was going to show me 
the something that would take my breath 
away. 

We went into the garden. On a narrow 
stretch of land between two houses stood some 
ten or fifteen ancient limes whose mighty 
trunks were furry with lichen and whose 
bare black limbs thrust lifeless into the sky. 
Not a single rook's nest was to be seen among 
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them. The trees reared like sjiant tombstones. 

o 

Nothing but these limes grew here — not a bush^ 
not a blade of grass; the earth of the paths 
was packed down as hard and black as iron^ 
and wherever patches of soil showed beneath 
the decay of last year's leaves^ they were over- 
grown with mould like stagnant water with 
duckweed. 

Sasha turned the corner of the house^ 
walked in the direction of the street fence, 
and came to a halt beneath one of the limes, 
where for a minute he stood staring at the win- 
dow of the neighbouring house. Then he squat- 
ted down and dug away the leaves with his 
hands, exposing a gnarled root with two 
bricks sunk deep into the ground beside it. 
He pulled out the bricks. Under them lay a 
sheet of roofer's tin; under the tin, a square 
board. At last I beheld a large hole extending 
under the root. 

Sasha struck a match and lit a stub of can- 
dle which he thrust into the hole, saying: 

"Look. Only don't be afraid." 

Apparently he himself was afraid. The 
candle trembled in his hand, he W'as pale, his 
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lips were unpleasantly lax^ Iiis eyes moist, 
anti he furtively slipped his free hand behind 
his back. I became infected with his fear. 
With the utmost caution I glanced under the 
root which served as an arch for a miniature 
cave*. Sasha had lighted three tapers which 
filled the aperture with blue light. The cave 
was about as deep as an ordinary buckei, but 
wider, and the wails were inlaid with bits 
of coloured glass and china. On a central ele- 
vation stood a little coffin plastered with tin 
foil and half covered with a scrap of mate- 
rial resembling brocade. From under this cov- 
erlet protruded the grey claws and the beak 
of a sparrow.* At the head rose a tiny lectern 
holding a small brass baptismal cross, while 
on three sides burned the tapers in holders 
decorated with gold and silver bonbon wrap- 
pers. 

The pointed flames streamed toward the 
opening of the cave, the interior of which 
was dimly lustrous with glints and patches 
of many-hued light. The odour of earth and warm 
wax and decay beat in waves against my face, 
and the iridescence of a shattered rainbow 
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leaped and quivered in my eyes. All of this 
roused an oppressive sense of wonder, extin- 
guishing my fear. 

"Pretty?** asked Sasha. 

"What's it for?" 

"It's a shrine^" he explained. "Doesn't 
it look like one?" 

"I don't know.** 

"And the sparrow's the corpse. Maybe its 
body will be turned into a holy relic by some 
miracle^ seeing as how it died^ an innocent sac- 
rifice." 

"Did you find it dead?" 

"No, it flew into the shed and I caught it in 
my cap and smothered it." 

"Why?" 

"Just because." 

He looked into my eyes and again asked: 

"Isn't it pretty?" 

"No!" 

He leaned over the cave, quickly covered 
it with the board, the tin, replaced the bricks, 
stood up and brushed the dirt off his knees as 
he said harshly: 

"Why don't you like it?" 
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''Because [ pity the sparrow/' 

He hxecl me with a blank starc^ as though 
suddenly gone blind, then struck me in the 
chest, shouting: 

“Blockheadl You're just jealous — that's 
why you say you don't like it. Maybe you 
think you fixed things up prettier in your 
garden there on Kanatnaya Street?" 

"Of lourse I d<d," I answered unhesitat- 
ingly, recalling the nook 1 had made for 
myself. 

Sasha threw off his frock coat, rolled up his 
sleeves, spat on his palms and said: 

"All right then, let's fight it out." 

I had no desire to fight. 1 was wearied by 
it all and could not bear to look at my cousin's 
angry face. 

He rushed at me, knocked me down by 
butting me in the chest, and straddled me. 

"Life or death?" he shouted. 

I was stronger than he, and thoroughly 
aroused; a minute later he was lying snorting 
on his face with his hands over his head. 
Thoroughly alarmed, 1 tried to raise him up, 
but he fought me off, and this only alarmed 
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me the more. I moved away not knowing what 
to do. 

'‘I've got you now. I won't budge until 
the master finds me, and then I'll tell on you 
and he'll give you the sack." 

He cuised and threatened. This mad4encd 
me and 1 rushed to the cave^ tore out the 
bricks, threw the coffin and the sparrow over 
the fence, and dug up everything inside, tram- 
pling it underfoot. 

"There! There! See that?" 

Sasha reacted strangely to my fury. He 
sat up with his mouth slightly open and his 
brows drawn together, watching me without 
a word, and when I had finished he rose un- 
hurriedly, dusted himself, threw his coat 
over his shoulders, and said with calm menace 
in his voice; 

"Now you ^11 see what'll happen. Just 
you wait. I made that specially for you; it 
was witchcraft! So there!" 

I slumped as though felled by his words, 
and everything inside me went cold. He walked 
away without so much as glancing back, his 
calmness crushing me completely. 
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I resolved that on the next day T would 
run away from that town^ from the master^ 
from Sasha and his witchcraft^ from all that 
"senseless^ dreary life. 

When the new cook woke me up the* next 
morning she cried: 

“Lord! What's wrong with your face?" 

“The witchcraft's workings" I thought 
with a «‘en‘^e of doom. 

But the cook went off into such peals of 
laughter that I myself could not resist a smile 
as [ glanced into her mirror. My face was 
thickly smeared with soot. 

“Did Sasha do it?'' I asked. 

“Perhaps it was me^" laughed the cook. 

I began to polish the boots. When I thrust 
my hand into one of them, a pin stuck me. 

“There's your witchcraft for you!" 
thought I. 

Pins and needles were hidden in all the 
boots, and so cleverly that I was sure to get 
them in my flesh. I took a jug of cold water 
and with the greatest satisfaction poured it 
over the head of the sorcerer, who was still 
sleeping, or feigning sleep. 
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But still I was unhappy. I could not get 
rid of the vision of the coffin containing the 
sparrow with its grey^ shrivelled claws and 
its pitiful little waxen beak^ whilst all around 
glinted the varicoloured light which seemed 
futilely trying to assemble into a rainbow. 
The coffin expanded, the claws of the bird 
grew, stretching up and up, palpitatingly alive. 

I had planned to run away that evening, 
but as I was warming up the soup on the oil 
stove just before dinner, I fell to dreaming 
and let the soup boil over. In my haste to 
extinguish the flame 1 overturned the pot 
on my hands and had to be sent to the hos- 
pital. 

I remember the nightmare of that hospital. 
Figures in grey and white shrouds swarmed 
and groaned and murmured in the wavering 
yellow emptiness. A tall man on crutches with 
eyebrows like moustaches kept shaking his 
long black beard and roaring: 

“Til report you to His Reverence the 
Bishop!” 

The cots reminded me of coffins; the sick 
people lying with their noses pointing to the 
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ceiling resembled dead sparrows. The yellow 
walls rocked^ the ceiling billowed like a sail^ 
the floor surged^ swinging the cots back and 
forth. Everything was eery and hopeless, 
while beyond the windows the bare branches 
of the trees stuck up like whips shaken by an 
invisible hand. 

A thin, redheaded corpse danced in the 
doorw-^v, pulling his shroud about him with 
short little arms and squealing: 

'^ril have none of your lunatics 

"His Reverence the Bi-i-shop!" shouted 
the man on crutches. 

Granny and grandfather and everyone else 
had always *said that people were starved 
to death in the hospital^ and I decided that 
my days were numbered. A woman in glasses 
— also in a shroud — came and wrote something 
in chalk on the slate fastened to the head 
of my bed. The chalk crumbled and the pieces 
fell on my hair. 

"What is your name?" she asked. 

"I haven’t any." 

"You haven’t any?" 

"No." 
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'TMone of your nonsense now^ or you'll 
get a trouncing.” 

It was just because I was sure they would 
give me a trouncing that I had refused to 
answer. She spat out her words like a cat^ 
and vanished with catlike stealth. 

Two lamps were lighted^ and their yellow 
orbs hung from the ceiling like lost eyes^ 
swinging and blinking blindingly as they 
sought reunion. 

“Let's have a game of cards^” said some- 
one in the corner. 

“How can 1 play with only one arm?” 

“Aha^ so they cut off your arm^ did they?” 

I immediately assumed that they had cut 
off his arm because he played cards^ and I 
wondered what they would do to me before 
killing me. 

My hands burned and ached as though some- 
one were plucking at the bones. I cried softly 
with fear and pain, shutting my eyes so that 
no one should sec my tears, but they flowed over 
and trickled down my temples and into my ears. 

Night came. The people all crept on to their 
cots and hid themselves under grey blankets^ 
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and with every moment the silence became 
more profound^ broken only by a voice in 
the corner muttering: 

''Nothing'll come of it. He's a beast and 
she's *a beast. . . 

I wanted to write to Granny, imploring her 
to rescue me while there was yet time^ but 
I could not write because of my hands^ and be- 
catisfc 1 iiad no pap.:r. 1 decided to run away. 

The night seemed to have settled down 
for all time. Softly I slipped my feet 
over the side ‘-f the cot and went to the 
double door. One half was open^ and there on 
a bench in tliQ corridor I caught sight of a 
smoke- wreathed^ tousled grey head whose 
sunken dark eyes were fixed on me. I had no 
time to hide. 

"Who's wandering around in thereJ* Come 
here!" 

The voice was soft and not at all intimidat- 
ing. I went over and looked into a round face 
bristling with beard. The grey hair on the 
man's head was long and stuck out in all 
directions, like a silver halo. From his belt 
swung a ring of keys. Had his hair and ber.rtl 



been longer^ he would have looked like Saint 
Peter. 

“Are you the one with the scalded 
hands? What are you wandering around in the 
night for? That's not according to rules and 
regulations.” 

He blew a cloud of smoke into my face and 
placed a warm arm around me^ drawing me 
to him. 

“Afraid?” 

“Yes.” 

"Everybody's afraid here at first. But 
there's nothing to be afraid of. Specially with 
me. I wouldn't let anybody cpme to harm. 
Do you want to smoke? That^s all right — you 
don't have to. You're too young — wait a couple 
of years. Where's your mother and father? 
You have no mother or father? That's all 
right — you don't have to. You'll get along 
without them. That is^ if you don't show 
the white feather.” 

It had been a long time since I had met 
anyone who spoke simple, friendly, compre- 
hensible words, and it was inexpressibly pleas- 
ant to hear them. 
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He led me back to my cot. 

^'Sit with me a while^"^ I begged. 

*‘That I he replied. 

'^Who are you?^^ 

a soldier^ a true soldier who fought 
in the Caucasus. Real battles. That’s only 
natural; a soldier lives to fight battles. I 
fought with the Hungarians and the Circas- 
sjpan** di d the Poles. War^ brother^ is a b-i-g 
mischief." 

I closed my eyes for a moment^ and when 
I opened them Granny was sitting where the 
soldier had beeiij and he was standing alongside 
of her^ saying: 

"So they all died^ did they? You don't say!" 

Like a romping child,, the bright sun came 
and w'cnt,, swiftly gilding everything in the 
ward and then vanishing, only to return in 
another burst of light. 

Granny leaned over me to say; 

"What is it, pigeon^ Have they hurt you? 
I told that redheaded hyena. ..." 

"just a minute and Lll fix everything 
according to rules and reaulations," said the 
soldier, going away. 
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“It seems that soldier's from Balakhna/' 
said Granny^ wiping the teais from her cheeks. 

I still thought 1 was dreaming^ and said 

\ doctor came and dressed my hands^ 
and then Granny and I set off through the town 
in a carriage. 

“That grandfather of ours has gone clean 
out of his head." she said. “He's so liijht— 
turns your stomach. Not long ago saddler 
EChlist — that'll be a new friend of his — stole 
a hundred-ruble note from his prayer book. 
My^ wasn't there a row then! Oo-o-o!" 

The sun was shining brightjy and clouds 
floated like white birds across the sky. We 
crossed the plank road laid across the frozen 
Volga where the ice was humming and swellings 
and a thin layer of water went swishing under 
the planks. Golden crosses flashed atop the 
bulging red cupolas of the market church. 
We met a broad-faced woman carrying a 
bundle of silken pussy willows. Spring was 
coming! Soon it would be Eastertide! 

My heart sang like a lark. 

“How I love you^ Granny!" 




This did not surprise her. 

''That's natural — you're my kin/' she said 
simply. "But I can say without Bragging that 
even strangers love me, praised be the Blessed 
Virgin." 

With a smile she added: 

"She'll be rejoicing soon — with her son 
getting resurrected. But my daughter^ Va- 
ryush:;. 

And she fell silent. 

II 

Grandfather met me in the yard where he 
was on his kn<*cs shainening a pole with an axe. 
He lifted the axe as though to hurl it at my 
head, then took olf his cap, saying scornfully: 

"Welcome to our midst, most Honourable 
Excellence! So your service is over? Well, 
now you can make a living as best you know 
how. rhooh!" 

"We know all that, ' grandmothei intei- 
rupted with a wave ol hei hand. When we had 
entered the room and she was heatino the 

o 

samovar she said: 
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''Your grandfather's been plucked clean 
this time. He gave all the money he liad 
to his godson Nikolai to invest for him 
without taking any receipt. I can't say just 
how it happened^ but it turns out he's been 
plucked clean. All the money's gone. And all 
because we didn't help the poor^ didn’t 
pity the unfortunate; so the Lord God thought 
to Himself: why should 1 be so good to thos^ 
Kashirins? That's what He thought, and took 
everything away." 

She glanced about before she continued: 

'T've been trying to soften the heart of 
the Lord a wee bit^ so's He wouldn't be too 
hard on the old man. I've been going about 
nights scattering some quiet mercy out of my 
earnings. If you like we can go tonight. I have 
some money." 

Grandfather came in scowling. 

"Have been seeing what you could gobble 
up?" he said. 

"It's nothing of yours we're gobbling^" 
said Granny. "And if you like^ you can sit 
down with us. There's enough to go round." 

He sat down at the table. 
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''Pour me out a cup^” he muttered 
meekly. 

Everything in the room remained unchanged 
^1except that mother's corner was sadly emp- 
ty^ and on the wall over grandfather's* bed 
hung a' piece of paper on which was written 
in large printed letters: 

"Jesus save my soul. And may Thy mercy 
attend me all the days of my life until the 
hour of lay death." 

"Who wrote that?” 

Grandfather did not answer^ and after 
a brief pause Granny said with a smile: 

"That paper's worth a hundred rubles.” 

"It's none .of your business^” shouted 
grandfather, "I'll give away everything I have 
to strangers!” 

"There's nothing left to give, and when 
there was, you grudged it^" observed Granny 
calmly. 

"Silence!” shrieked grandfather. 

Everything was as it should be — as it had 
been. 

Kolya woke up in his clothes basket on 
the trunk in the corner. The blue shine of 
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Iiis eyes was scarcely visible under his heavy 
lids. He had become even more grey and list- 
less and ephemeral Without recognizing me, 
he silently turned away and closed his eyes. 
Out in the street 1 was met with sad news: 
Vyakhir had died — “carried off by the pox“ 
during Passion Week. Khabi had moved into 
the city^ while Yaz had lost the use of his legs 
and could not leave the house. In telling me 
all this thf black-eyed Kostroma said angrily.^ 
“The boys die oif mighty fast!“ 
“Vyakhir 's the only one that's died.” 
“It's all the same. Once a fellow's off the 
street he's good as dead. You just make friends 
and get to know a fellow, whev\ they send him 
to work or he dies. Some new people have 
moved into the Chesnokovs' in your yard— 
the Yevseyenkos. They have a boy named 
Nushka — he's all right, slick enough — and two 
girls, one of them's little and the other's 
lame, walks with crutches. She's pretty.” 
After a minute's musing he added: 

“Me and Churka are in love with her. We 
keep quarrelling all the time.” 

“With her?” 
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'^Of course not. With each other. Hardly 
ever with her.*' 

Of course 1 knew that big boys and even 
grown men lell in love, ancJ I knew llic coarse 
significance of love. Ihit now I wa> iip’stl and 
fell sorry for Koslioma, the sighl of whose 
gawky frame and smouldering bl.ick eyes 
somehow' abashed n e. 

\ the lame i?trl dial very evening. As 

.she was dcsc'ndmg the steps into the yard 
she dropped lier crutch and stoot* theie help- 
less, W'cak and ilim. clmi^im^ to the lailmp 
with waxen fingers. I tried to pick nj? the 
crutchj but the bandages on my hands inter- 
fered^ and for a long tilin' I fussed about in 
exasperation while she stood there above me 
laughing softly. 

"What's wrong w'ith your h.ands?" she 
asked. 

"I scalded them.” 

"And Tm lame, l^o you live in our yaid? 
Were you in hospital long^ I was 1 crribly 
long^" she added with a sigh. 

She was wearing an old but fre hly staiehed 
white dress patterned with blue IwrscslKes. 
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Her hair was combed down smooth and lay 
in a shorty thick braid on her breast. Her eyes 
were large and grave with blue fires glowing 
in their calm depths^ lighting a wan^ pinched 
face. She had a pleasant smilc^ but I did not 
like her. bier whole sickly figure seemed to 
say: 

"'Don't touch me, please!" 

How coidd my comrades have fallen, in 
love with her? 

“ I 've been sick for a long time/' she prompt- 
ly informed me^ with even a touch of pride 
in her voice. "‘Our neighbour bewitched me — 
she had a fight with mama and bewitched me 
to spite her. Was it awful in the hospital?" 
‘"Yes." 

I felt awkward in her presence and v/ent 
indoors. 

At about midnight Granny gently woke 
me up. 

""Shall we be going? If you do good to others^ 
your hands'll heal ijuicker." 

She took me by the arm and led me through 
the darkness as though I were blind. "1 he 
night was black and damp^ with the wind 
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blowing steadily like a fast-flowing rivers 
and the cold sand ckillino our feet. Cirand- 
rnother would cautiously approach ihe dark 
windows of townsmen’s homes, cross her- 
self -three times^ leave five kopeks and three 
biscuits on the window silh cross herself once 
more, her eyes raised to the starless sky^ and 
whisper: 

. "i Viy v^ueen cl Heaven^ help all people^ 
for all of us are sinners in Thy sight. Blessed 
Mother. ’’ 

The furthe* we went from oui house, the 
darker and more deserted everything became. 
Moon and stars seemed to liavc been forever 
swallowed up in the fathomless depths of the 
night sky. \ dog ran out and stood growling 
at us, its eyes gleaming in the darkness. I 
clung frightcnedly to Ciranny. 

^‘Have no fear,"' she said. '‘That’s just 
a doii. It’s too late for the devil — the cocks 
have crowed already. 

She called the dog. natted its head and 
said: 

"Now, doggy^ don’t go frightening my 
grandson!" 

i* 
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The dog rubbed up against my legs and 
the three of us vNalked on. I welve times did 
Granny approach a window to leave her “quiet 
mercy“ on the sill. 1 he sky brightened. Grey 
houses loomed in the darkness and the belfry 
of Napolnaya C hurch grew os white as sugar, 
the brick wall of the cemetery seemed trans- 
lucent^ like a wattle fence. 

“Your old Ciranny’s tired/' said my grand- 
mother. “d inie to be going home. ^ hen the 
wives wake up in the morning they'll find 
the Holy Virgin's left the children a mite. 
If there’s tiot enough to go around^ even 
a mite's to be welcomed. Ah nie^ Alyosha^ 
it’s a poor life folks live^ and no one to give 
them a care! 

The rich man thinks net of the Lcrd^ 

Of Judgment Day, the Holy ci d ; 

And to the poor his heart ts cold. 

So bent ts he on getting gold- 
In Hell he’ll burn on coals of gold! 

“That’s the pity of it. And we should live 
caring for each other, with God caring for all. 
But Tm glad you’re by my side again. 
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I too was glad in a quiet way, feeling 
vaguely that I had had contact witli something 
I should never lorget. Alongside ol ine jogged 
die brown do>:: with a loxlike face and kind^ 
apologetic eyes. 

"Wiii it live with us?" 

"Why not, ff it wants to? Here, Til give 
it a biscuit — I have two left. Let's sit down 
• on .this bencli a wliile; 1 seem to be tired some- 
how 

We sat on a bench alongside of a gate, 
the dog lying at our feet gnawing at the dry 
biscuit. 

"There's a Jewess lives here. Nine chil- 
dren she has, one littler tlian the other. 1 low 
ever do you live, .Moseyevna? ’ says 1 to her. 
‘I live with my God; how else should I live?^ 
says she." 

Presently I fell asleep, nestled against 
grandmother's warm body. 

Once more life flowed alon^, swift and 
brimming. I he broad stream ol each new day 
(illod my soul witli impressions that enraptured , 
alarmed, pained, or set me to thinking. 
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Soon I too was filled with the desire to 
see the lame girl as often as possible^ to talk 
to her^ or simply sit silent beside her on 
the bench near the gate. It was a pleasure even 
to be silent in her company. Slie was as clean 
as a bird and gave wonderful descriptions of 
the life oi the Cossacks on the Don where she 
had lived lor a long time with her iincle^ 
a mechanic in a creamery. Then her father^- 
a fitter, had moved to Nizhni Novgorod. 

“And I have another uncle who works 
for the Tsar himself.” 

On holiday evenings all the people in 
the street came out of thei.r houses. 1 he 
young boys and girls went to the cemetery 
for song promenades; the men went to the 
'taverns; only the women and children remained 
in the street. I he women sat on the benches 
or simply in the sand beside the gates, raising 
a great rumpus with their (juarrelling and 
gossiping. I he children played hall and 
skittles and “sharmazlo,” while their mothers 
praised them for their skill or chnled them for 
their clumsiness. It was deafeningly noisy and 
unforgettably gay. The presence and attention 
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of the grownups excited us children, so that 
we played with fierce animation and rivalry. 
But however engrossed Kostroma, (^"hurka, and 
•I became, we would be sure to lind time to run 
over to the lame girl and boast of our proVvess. 

"Did )ou see how I knocked down all the 
pins at once, Ludmilla?^^ 

She would smile sweetly and bob her head. 
• foim''‘'[v our ciowd had always tried to 
be (.11 tne same side in a game, but now I no- 
ticed that C hurka and Kostroma sought opposite 
sides, and in every way pitted (liemselves 
against each olhei in strength and skill, even 
to the point of {ighting and tears. One day they 
battled so desperately that the grownups had 
to iuicifere, w^hich they dkl by throwing 
water over them, a> if they were dogs. 

Ludmilla, who was sitting <^n the bench, 
stamped the ground wdth her sound foot, and 
whenever the fighters lunged toward her she 
would pusii them away wdlh her crutch, 
crying in fear: 

"Stop it!” 

Her face grew' livid, her eyes filmy an I 
starting, as though she were having a fit. 
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Another time^ after beinq shamefully de- 
feated at sk ittlcs by Churka^ Kostroma crouched 
behind a chest of oats in a greeno records 

o ^ 

shop and began to cry noiselessly. That was 
a fearful sight. He clenched his teeth until 
the muscles of his jaw bulged and his lean face 
seemed turned to stone, while large tears 
rolled oul of his blacky brooding eyes. When 
I tried to console him he swallowed back -his • 
tears and gasped: 

Just w^ait — ril throw a brick at his head — 
you’ll see!” 

Churka assumed an arrogant air. He walked 
down the middle of the strec^t like the mar- 
riageable boys, his cap on one side^ his hands 
in his pockets. 

^T’m going to start smoking soon/' he 
said^ demonstrating his latest accomplishment 
of spitting through liis teeth. 'T’ve already 
tried it twicc^ but it still makes me sick.” 

All of this displeased me. 1 coukl see that 
I was losing my comrades^ and it seemed to 
me that Ludmilla was the cause. 

One evening when I was out in the yard 
sorting the bones and rags and other trash 



I had collected, Ludmilla came over and stood 
swinging on her crutch, waving her right hand. 

^'Helloj'' she said with three little nods. 
“Did Kostroma go with you?“ 

“Yes.“ 

“Aiid Churka?" 

“Churka doesn't play with us any more. 
And it's all your fault. Ihey've fallen in 
love wi‘ii yt'u and that's why they figlit." 

She blusl'icd hut answered mockintlly: 

“You don't say! Why is it my faults^" 

^‘Why did you make them love you?" 

“I didn't ask them to love me," she retort- 
ed angrily and went away saying: “That's 
all nonsense! I'm older than they arc. I'm 
fourteen years old. You don't fall m love wdlh 
girls older than yourself." 

yon though'" I cried, trying lo wound 
her 'Took at the shopkeeper, Kidist's sister — 
she's really old, but just see how the boys play 
around with her!" 

Ludmilla's ciutch ground deep into the 
sand as she whiiled lo confront me, 

“You don't know anything yourself," she 
said hurriedly, with tears in her voice, her 
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pretty eyes flashing. “The shopkeeper is a 
loose woman^ but I — do you think Tm like 
that? Tm still little. Tm not to be touched and 
pinched and — all that. If you had read the 
second half of Kamcliadall{a you wouldn’t say 
such things! “ 

She went away whimpering. I felt sorry 
for her. Her words seemed to contain some truth 
yet unknown to me. Why should my comrades 
pinch her? And they claimed to be in love 
with her! 

The next day^ wishing to atone lor my 
offence j I bouglit seven kopeks wortli of “barley 
sugar/' which I knew to be Ludmilla's favour- 
ite sweet. 

“Want some?" 

“Go away! I won't be friends with you!" 
she said with forced anger. But presently she 
took the sweets^ remaiking: “You might at 
least have wrapped them in paper. Look how 
dirty your hands are." 

“I washed them^ but it won't come off." 

She look one of my hands in hers^ which 
were hot and dry^ and examined it. 

“You've ruined your hands." 
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**Your fingers are all pricked too." 

"That's from the needle. I sew a lot." 

A few minutes later she suggested^ after 
first glancing about: 

"Let's hide away somewhere and read ATc/m- 
chcidalka-, want to?" 

It took us some time to find a suitable 
place. 1 in ally we decided on the entrance to 
thtj baiiihouse. It was dark^ but we could 
sit at the window, which looked out on a 
littered stretch betw'Cen the shed and the 
slaughterhouse. People rarely came to that 
spot. 

So there she sat at the window^ her bad 
leg stretched out on the bcnch^ her sound one 
on the lloor, a dog-eared book in front of her 
facCj pouriUvT out a stream ol dull^ unintel- 
ligible ssords. But I was touched. From my 
position on the lloor I could see the two 
blue dames ol her serious eyes moving 
across the pages ol the book; sometimes they 
would hecome misted by tears an«.I the girl's 
voice woukl tremble as sli^ jM'onounced unfa- 
miliar w'ords in incomprehensible combina- 
tions. I seized upon these words and tried to 
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fit them into verse^ twisting them about in 
various ways. This preoccupation made it utter- 
ly impossible to under si and what the book 
was about. 

My dog slept on my knees. I had iiamed 
it “Wiiid^” because it was long-legged and 
shaggy and swift and howled like tlic au- 
tumn wind in the chimney. 

“Are you listen ingT' asked the girl. 

I nodded. 1 grew ever more excited by the 
tangle of words and ever more anxious to 
rearrange them like the words oi a song^ 
each one a bright and slumn ? star. 

O 

When it became dark^ Ludmilla dropped 
the pallid hand holding the book, 

“Isn't it nice?" she asked. “I told you it 
would be." 

After that we frequently went to sit in 
the entrance to the bathhouse. lo my great 
satisfaction^ Ludmilla soon discarded Kaiucha- 
dalkd. I could not have told Jier a word of 
the contents of that endless talc — endless be- 
cause there was a third part following the sec- 
ond (With which we had begun)^ and Ludmilla 
told me there was even a fourth. 
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We were especially happy there on rainy 
claysj if they did not happen to fall on 
Saturdays^ when the bathhouse was heated. 

The rain would come pouring down, 
keeping everyone indoors^ so that there was 
no chance of anyone passing our daik window. 
Ludmilla was dreadfully afraid that we would 
get caught. 

“Do von know what they would think?” 
she asked softlv. 

1 did, and was also afraid of being caught. 
We would sit theie talking lor hours at a time. 
Soinetiines 1 wculd fell her Liranny's tales 
and Ludmilla would recount the lives of the 
Cossacks \long the Medveditsa River. 

“It s wondeiful there !“ she would sigh. 
“Not like here. Ihis place is only fit for beg- 

I 

gars! 

I decided that when I grew up 1 would 
most certainly go to see the Medveditsa 
River. 

Soon we no linger had to oit in the en- 
trance to the bathhouse. Ludmilla's mother 
found work with a furrier, her sister went 
to school, her brotlier worked at a tile factory. 
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When the weather was bad I would go help 
the girl cook and tidy up the room and kitclien. 

*'You and I live like husband and vvife^'' she 
laughed. “Cnly we don’t sleej'* together. ^X^e live 
even better — husbands never help tJieir wives.’' 

If I happened to have any money 1 would 
buy something sw'eet and w^e w'ould have tea^ 
later cooliiii^ the samovar with cold water so 
that Ludmilla’s irate mother would not guess 
we had heated it. Sometimes Granny came 
and sat with us^ making lace or embroidering 
while she told us marvellous tales^ and when- 
ever grandfather went to town^ Ludmilla 
would come to visit us^ on which occasions we 
feasted without a care in the world. 

Granny would say: 

“We do have a grand life, don’t w'e<^ 
Who’ll forbid me to dine if the money’s 
mine/” 

She encouraged our friendship. 

“It’s a good thing when a boy and a girl 
become friends. Only they mustn’t do anything 
foolish.” 

And in the most simple way she explained 
to us what “doing anything foolish” meant. 
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There was beauty in her words^ and inspira- 
tion^ and I readily understood that flowers 
were not to be touched until they were full- 
blown, otherwise they W'ould give off no per- 
fume and bear iio fruit. 

I had no desire to “do anything foolish^'^ 
but that did not prevent Ludmilla and me 
from speaking about that which is usually 
passed over in silence. Naturally we spoke only 
when the necessity arose^ for the crude re- 
lationship ol the sexes was too often and too 
insistently cast up before us, offending both 
of us dee()ly. 

Yevseyenko, Ludmilla 's father, was a hand- 
some man of about forty, with curly hair and 
whiskers and heavy eyebrows which he raised 
with a peculiar air of triumph, ffe was strangely 
taciturn — I do not remember ever hearing him 
spe.ik. He would make sounds like a deaf- 
mute when caressing his children, and he 
even beat his wife without uttering a word. 

On holiday evenings he would don a blue 
blouse, wide velvet trouser^, and shiny boots 
and make for the gate with a large accordion 
swinging from a strap over his shoulder. There 
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he would stand like a soldier presenting arms. 
Soon the promenade would begin to pass our 
gate. The girls and women would hie past 
like geese^ stealing shy glances at Yevseyenko 
from under their lashes, or gazing openly, 
with hu’^gry eyes, while he would stand with 
underlip outtlirust, his dark eyes surveying 

them selectively. There was something re- 
voltingly canine in that silent communication 
of eyes, in the slow, fatalistic procession of 
women past the male. It seemed as though an 
imperious sign from him would cause any 
one of them to drop prostrate onto the dirty 
sand of the street. 

"'Ogling them, the goat! "The shameless 

pigT^ mutteied Ludmilla's mother. She looked 
like a worn-out broom — tall and thin, with a 
long, ravaged face and hair that had been 

cropped during a siege of typhus. 

Beside her sat Ludmilla, futilely trying 
to distract her attention by all sorts of 
questions. 

"Leave me alone, you miserable crq^plc," 
muttered the mother, blinking uneasily. Her 
narrow Mongolian eyes were strangely pale 
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and fixed^ as though they had caught on some- 
thing that held them fast. 

^‘Don't be angry mama^ it's no use^" said 
.Ludmilla, '"just see how the matmaker's wid- 
ow has decked herself up!" 

“Ld dress better 'n her if 1 didn't have you 
three on my hands. You've eaten me out of 
house and home — swallowed me up^" replied 
her mother with tearful heartlessness, staringr 
at the enomious widow. 

The latter resembled a small house^ her 
bosom thrusting out like a balcony. Her red 
face^ clipped by • tight-bound green kerchief^ 
reminded me of a dormer window aglow 
with sunset. 

Yevseyenko swung his accordion onto his 
chest and began to play. The instrument gave 
forth rich harmonics wTich lured to unknown 
places; children from all over the street came 
running to tail at the feet of the musician^ 
where they lay in breathless ecstasy. 

"Just waitj someone will give you a good 
thrashing yet/' warned Yevseyenko 's wife. 

He cast her a sidelong glance without deign- 
ing to reply. 
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The matmaker's widow plunked down 
on the bench in front of Kh list's store^ where 
she sat listenings her head drooping to one 
sidcs her bosom heaving. 

The held beyond the cemetery was wiishcd 
with the rosy light of the setting sun. Down 
the street as down a river floated brightly- 
clad lumps Oi flesh with children swirling 
about them. The air was heady, from the 
sun-warmed sand rose a conglomerate odour 
dominated by the fattish^ sweetish smell of 
the slaughterhouses — the smell of blood — 
while from the saddlers' yards came the salt 
pungency of hides. The chatter of the womcn^ 
the drunken roars of the men^ the sharp cries 
of the children^ the low hum of the accordion^ 
^all merged in a pulsing rhythm^ the mighty 
sighing of the fecund earth. Hverylhing was 
coarse and naked^ arousing a vast^ strong 
faith in that dark life, so shamelessly bestial^ 
so frenziedly seeking outlet for its proud 
strength. 

Through the general clamour^ particularly 
striking; words would sometimes smite the 

o 

heart and lodge in the memory: 
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"You can't all of you throw yourselves 
on him at once — have to wallop him in 

A 

turn. 

"Who'll ever pity us if we don’t pity our- 
selves/" 

"L-ooks like God made women just for the 
joke of it." 

Niirlit was at hand; the air i^rew fresher, 
the clamour died down; the wooden Houses 
swelleil and rxjiandeo as they donnetl the shad- 
ows. vSoine ol the children were dragged home 
at bedtime; others slejn right there m the shad- 
ow of the fences^ at the feet oi in the laps of 
their mothers. At night the older chdldren 
became tjuictc? and more tractable. \ evse- 
yenko vamsheu when nobod\ was lookings as 
thougli he had ineltetl aw'ay; the matmaker's 
widow also disappeared, and the deep-throat- 
ed singing of the accordion now came from 
somewhere fai away beyond the cemetery. 
Ludmilla's iiiothei sat there on tlu^ bench all 
bent over, her back archer.. Iik^ • cat s. Lranny 
went to have tea \ ith tin n'uhwfc and match- 
maker who was our neighbour — a large, sin- 
ewy woman with a duck's beak for a nose and 
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a gold medal “for rescuing the perishing” on 
her datj mannish chest. Everyone on our street 
feared lier^ considering her a witch. It was said 
that once she had carried the three children 
and the sick wife of a colonel out of a flaming 
house. 

Ciranny and she were friends. Whenever 
they saw each other coming down the street^ 
they would biiiile with particular cordiality 
while still a long way off. 

Kostroma and I joined Ludmilla on 
the bench by our gate. Churka had chal- 
lenged Ludmilla s brother to fight, and now 
they were stirring up the dust in a tight 
clinch. 

“Stop it!” cried Ludmilla in fright. 

. Kostroma, fixing on her a sidelong glance 
of his black eyes, was telling about the hunter 
Kalinin, a mouldy old man with cunning eyes, 
whose bad reputation was known to everyone 
in the settlement. Recently he had died, but, 
said Kostroma, instead ol burying liih colKn 
in the sands of the ».emetery, they had left 
it on top of the ground, apart from the 
other graves. The black coffin was mounted on 
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an iron framework, with white pictures of 
a cross, a lance, a reed, and two bones on 
the lid. 

It was said that every night the old man 
rose from his coffin, to wander about the 
cemetery in search of something until the crow- 
in gr of the lirst cock. 

"Don’t speak of such dreadful things!" 
begged ! njmilla. 

"L.et me go!" cried Churka, freeing him- 
self from the grip of her brother. Turning to 
Kostroma he said mockingly; ^'What are you 
lying for? Didn’t I see them dig in the coffin 
myself and leaye the top of the grave empty 
for a tombstone? As for his gltost walking 
about the cemetery at night — the drunken 
blacksmith just made it up!" 

"Go spend the night in the cemetery if 
you’re so sure of it!" retorted Kostroma with- 
out so much as sjlancinj^ at him. 

o o 

They began to argue, and Ludmilla turned 
to her mother with a mournful shake ot her 
head: 

"Do ghosts walk at night, mama?" she 
asked. 
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"Yes they do/' confirmed her mothefj as 
though called back from afar. 

Valyokj the lat^ red-cheeked^ twenty-year- 
old son of the shopkeeper^ strolled over and 
listened to our argument. 

"1*11 give twenty kopeks and ten cigarettes 
to anyone who lies on top of the collin until 
morning, but if yon funk. I'll pull your ears 
to my hearts content. Well, how about it?'* 

A strained silence ensued^ broken by Lud- 
milla's mother: 

hat nonsense!** she said. "You can't 
ask children to do a thing like that!" 

"Give me a ruble and Lll do it^" muttered 
Churka. 

"Scared to do it for twenty kopeks?" 
asked Kostroma spitefully. "Offer a ruble^ 
Valyok. He won't go anyway. He s just brag- 
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ging. 

"All right. I'll pay a ruble!" 

Churka got up off the ground and slowly 
walked away^ hugging the fence. Kostroma stuck 
his fingers in his mouth and gave a shrill whis- 
tle^ while Ludmilla said anxiously: 

"Oh dear, why must he brag so?" 
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”A pack of cowarJs^^^ teased Valyok. *^The 
best fighters on the sticet — humph! Puppies^ 
that's what you arc!" 

It was hurtful to take his insults. We did 
not like this fat fellow; he was always urging 
the children to mis(.hief^ telling them nasty 
gossip about the girls ami womcn^ and teach- 
ing them to mak ^ fun of them. The children 
obeyed him ^ paid dearly for it. For some 
reason he hated kept throwing 

stones at it and one day gave it a piece of 
bread with a needle inside. 

But it was even more hurtful to see Churka 
slinking away, in disgrace. 

I said to Valyok: 

^'Cive me a ruble and I'll go." 

With a gulfaw intended to intimidate me^ 
he handed the ruble to Ludmilla s mother. 

“I don't want it^ 1 won't take it^'' she said, 
and walked ofi angrily. Ludmilla also refused 
to take the money^ and this only made Valyok 
tease us the more. I was about to go without 
denKuuling any money, but at that moment 
Granny came up. On hearing what it was all 
about, she took the ruble and said to me calmly: 
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“Put on your coat and take a blanket — it 
gets cold towards morning. “ 

Her words filled me with hope that nothing 
dreadful would happen. 

Valyok made the stipulation that 1 was 
to lie or sit on the coffin until mornings remain- 
ing there no matter what happened^ even if 
the coffin started swaying when old man Kalinin 
began to crawl out. Should I jump olFj I would 
lose the wager. 

“Mind now!'* said Valyok. “Til keep my 
eye on you all night! “ 

When I left for the cemetery Granny made 
the sign of the cross over me ai>'.d admonished: 

“If you seem to see somethings don't stir. 
Just say a prayer to the Virgin. “ 

' 1 went off quickly^ anxious to get the busi- 
ness over. Valyoks Kostromas and some 
other boys accompanied me. While climbing 
over the brick wall I caught my foot in the 
blanket and fell, immediately jumjiing up as 
if bounced back by the sand. I heard laughter 
on the other side of the wall. Something clicked 
inside of me and cold chills ran up and down 
my back. 
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I stumbled over to the black coffin. On 
one side it was packed with sand^ while on 
the other the squat little legs of the framework 
wefe exposed^ as tliough someone had attempted 
to lift it and been unable to. 1 sat down bn 
the edge of the coffin and glanced about: the 
lumpy cemetery was thickly sown with grey 
crosses whose flaring shadows were skinny 
arm’s embr..*.'’'q the bristling grave-mounds. 
Here and there an vMig the rrosses rose thin^ 
emaciated birches, their branches linking up 
the isolated graves. Weeds thrust through the 
lacework of their shadows^ and this grey rag- 
gedness was m«st terrifying of all. Like a 
giant snowdrift rose the cemetery churchy while 
a smalL waning moon gleamed among motion- 
less clouds. 

Yaz's fatlier^ the "Rotten Muzhik/' h’zily 
rang the watchman's bell. Every time he 
tugged at the rope it caught on a piece of 
loose roofing w'hich let out a plaintive zing 
followed by the shorty dreary clang of the 
little bell. 

I recalled the watchman's saying: 

"Lord preserve us from sleepless nights. 
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It was ghastly. And for some reason sti- 
fling. I broke out in a sweaty though the evening 
was cool. Would I have time to reach the 
watchman hut if old man Kalinin should 
begin to climb out oi his coflin? 

I knew the cemetery well; dozens of times 
I had played among the graves with Yaz and 
my other friends. Over there near the church 
my mother lay buried. 

Not everyone was asleep yet. From the 
settlement came splashes of laughter^ fragments 
of song. Somewhere in the hilis^or the raih%ay 
sandpitSj or the nearby village of Katyzovka^ 
an accordion was screeching and sobbing 
The blacksmith Myachov^ permanently drunks 
came staggering along the other side of the 
cemetery wall — I recognized him by his song; 

Our mama is too naughty 
To hold hrrself so haughty: 

She turned down every laddie 
In favour of her daddy. 

It was encouravTina to hear these last breaths 

C> o 

of lifcj but with every ring of the bell things 
grew quieter^ and the quietness surged like a 
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river over the meadows^ submerging and blot- 
ting out everything else. My soul was extin- 
guished in limitless^ bottomless nothingness^ was 
utterly dissolved in an empty ocean where only 
the unapproachable stars lived and glowed^ 
everything else being annihilated — dead and 
unwanted. 

I wrapped myself up in my blanket and 
sat’witli * ly h‘ei drawn up under me^ facing 
the church, and evciy time I stirred the coffin 
squeaked and the sand grated. 

Somethin^ struck the earth behii\d me 
once^ ami agaiiij and then a piece of brick 
fell near the uofiin. This was ^earfuh but I 
immediately guessed that Valyok and his 
friends were throwiiiij thinejs over the wall to 
frighten me. The fact that there were people 
neaiby made me feel better. 

I began to think of my mother. Once when 
1 liad tried smoking a cigarette she had begun 
to whip mCj and 1 had said: 

"Don't touch me — I feel bad enough as it 
is. I'm sick.” 

After the whipping I crept behind the 
stove and heard her say to Granny: 
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'"Such a hardhearted boy! He doesn't love 
anyone r' 

It pained me to hear her say that. Whenever 
my mother punished me I felt sorry and ashamed 
for her. It rarely happened that her pun- 
ishments were deserved. 

And indeed there was much that was 
painful in life. 1 ake those fellows on the other 
side of the wall. They knew ✓ery well that it 
was terrifying for me to be alone here in the 
cemetery^ yet they tried to frighten me all 
the more. Why? 

I wanted to shout to them: 

''Go to the devil r' 

But that was dangerous. Who knew how 
the devil would take such a thing? Undoubtedly 
he was somewhere close at hand. 

The sand was full of bits ol mica^ which 
glittered dully in the moonlight^ and they 
reminded me of how one day^ while lying 
on a raft on the Oka and gazing into the watcr^ 
a little water imp had suddenly appeared be- 
fore my very eyes; it rolled over on its side 
so that it resembled a man’s check and glanced 
at me with round little bird's eyes before it 
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dived back into the depths, fluttering like a 
falling maple leaf. 

My memory became intensely active, piling 
UP various incidents Irom my life into a bar- 
ricade against my imagination, which insisted 
on crcati-no all sorts of horrors. 

O 

Here^ for example, came a hedgehog, tap- 
ping across the saml on firm little paws. It 
maje me think of a house-goblin — just as tiny 
and tousleo. 

I remembered how Granny used to crouch 
in front oi the stove and chant: 

''Good little goblin, gobble up the 
roaches . . . 

far beyond the city, which was out of 
sight, the sky began to brighten; the cold 
of early morning nipped my cheeks; my eye- 
lids grew heavy. I curled up in a ball and 
pulled the blanket over iny head. Let come 
what might! 

Granny woke me up. She was standing 
beside me tugging at the blanket and c-ay- 
iug: 

"Get up! Are you chilled? Well, was it 
so fearful?” 
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"Yes it was, but don't tell anyone. Don't 
let the fellows know’.'' 

"And why not?" she asked in some sur- 
prise. "If you had nothing to fear, you'd be 
left with nothing to boast of." 

We went home, and on the way she said 
tenderly: 

"You have to try everything yourself, 
pigeon-widgeon; you have to learn everything 
for yourself. If you don't find out for yourself, 
no one will teach you." 

By evening 1 had become the "hero" of our 
street, tveryonc asked me: 

"Wasn't it awful?" 

And when 1 said: "Yes, it was!" they shook 
their heads and exclaimed: "You see?" 

The shopkeeper announced with loud con- 
viction: 

"So it means they lied that Kalinin comes 
out of his grave. If he came cut, would he 
have been scared of the boy? Vhtli one slap 
of his hand he'd have whisked him out of the 
cemetery, heaven only knows where." 

Ludmilla looked at me in lend wonder, 
and it seems that even grandfather was pleased. 
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for he kept grinning at me. Only Churka said 
sullenly: 

easy for him — his grandmother's a 

witch!" 


Ill 

My brother Kolya faded away as inconspic- 
uously as a star at dawn. He and Granny and 
I slept out in a shed^ on a woodpile spread 
with' ol<^ '“ ’oS. On the other side of a flimsy 
wall the landlo'l kept his chickens. Every 
evening we could hear the sated hens clucking 
and flapping their wings, while every morn- 
ing we wcie awakened by the full-throated 
crowing of a golden cock. 

■'They'd ought to chop your head olf!" 
grumbled Granny one morning as she woke up. 

1 was awake already, and lay watching 
the sun streaming through chinks in tlie wall 
and the silver motes dancing in its rays like 
words in a fairy tale. IVliee rustled in the wood- 
pile, and little red beetles with black-spotted 
win<£s wTiit scultlim: back and torth. 

o o 

Sometimes to escape the stifling fumes of 
the chicken droppings, I would crawl out of 
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the shed and onto the roof^ from where I watched 
the neighbours wake up — huge and eyeless and 
swollpn with sleep. 

Out of one of the windows popped the mat- 
ted head of boatman Fermanov^ a surly drunk- 
ard, who turned the slits of his puffy eyes up 
to the sun and grunted like a pig. Grandfather 
ran out into the yard, slicking down his scanty 
red hair with both hands. He was hurrying 
to the bathhouse to douse himself with cold 
water. The landlord's tongue- wagging cook 
looked like a cuckoo, with her sharp nose 
and freckles; the landlord himself resembled 
a fat old pigeon, and everybody reminded me 
of some bird or beast. 

The morning was clear and lovely, but 
1 felt sad and yearned to go off to the fields 
where 1 could be alone. I knew that people 
were sure to spoil the bright day. 

Once when I was lying up on the roof. 
Granny called me and said softly, nodding 
toward the bed: 

"'Kolya's death'' 

The child had slipped off the red calico 
pillow onto the felt matting. He was blue 
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and naked^ his shirt having climbed up about 
his neck^ revealing his bloated belly and sore- 
spotted legs. His hands were thrust behind 
• his back^ as though he had tried to raise him- 
selfj and his head had fallen slightly to one 
side. 

“Thank goodness he^s dead^“ said Granny 
as she conibed her hair. “How could he have 
gone on livings such a measly little creature?" 

Grand! jeher came in and pranced about 
the body^ carefully touching the child's closed 
eyes. 

“Don't to* Gi him with unwashed hands!" 
said Granny sharply. 

“Came into the world — breathed — ate — and 
all for nothing — " he muttered. 

“Think what you're saying!" interrupted 
Granny. 

He glanced at her vacantly and went out 
into the yard. 

“Do what you like^" said he. “I have no 
money to bury him with." 

“Ah^ you miserable creature!" 

1 went away and returned only in the 

evening 
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Kolya was buried on the following nioin- 
ing. I did not go to the church and sal out the 
entire funeral ceremony beside my mother’s 
gravCj which had been dug open to receive 
my little bi other. My dog and Yaz's father 
sat with me. The latter had taken a nicic 
trifle for the grave and kept braj niig 

to me about it. 

*Tt"s just because youYt a friend of mine^ 
else I'd have charged a luble 

As I gazed into the yellow hole fiorn which 
Issued an uii[')lcasant odour^ 1 caught a glimpse 
of blacky mouldy boardo. My slightest move- 
ment sent streuins of sand slipping to the 
bottom of the hole. 1 moved on purpose, 
so that the sand would cover those boards. 

'‘None of youi tiicks^ lad," said Yaz's 
father as he drew on his pip^^- 

Granny carried ovei a little white colhn, 
the “Rotten Muzhik" jumped into llie hole, 
took it out of hci hands, placed it beside the 
mouldy boaids, jumped out of the hole, and 
started pushing in the sand with his feet and 
a spade. Ills pipe smoked like acenscr. Giamiy 
and grandfather helped him in silence. There 
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was no priest^ thcre^were no beggars; only the 
three of as among that crowd ot crosses. 

As she handed the money to the watchman. 
Granny said in a tone of rebuke: 

“Bui you did disturb my Varya's .nest, 
didn't - you?'* 

“1 couldn't help it. Even so I took a bit 
of the neighbour's earth. That's all right — 
no harm done." 

Granny bowed to the earth before the 
grave, sniffled, sobbed, and walked away. 
Behind her went grandfather, pulling at 
his worn (rock co- t and hiding his eyes under 
the peak of his cap. 

“We sowed our seed in unploughed earth," 
he said suddenly, scurrying up ahead ol us like 
a crow over ihe furrows. 

“What did he say?" I asked Granny. 

“Lord knows. He has his own way of 
thinking," she replied. 

It was hot. Granny plodded slowly ahead, 
her feet sinking in the warm sand. Often she 
stopped to wipe lier perspiring face with her 
handkerchief. 

With a great effort I asked; 
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*‘That blackness there in the grave — was 
that mother co^fin^"" 

*‘Ycs,” she said with asperity. “That old 
idiot of a gravedigger! Less than a year gone 
by and Varya a-rotting already! It’s all ac- 
count oi the sand — lets the water through. 
Clay s better. “ 

“Does everybody rot?“ 

“Everybody. Only the saints escape 

it.“ 

“You 11 never rot!“ 

She stopped^ straightened the cap on my 
head, and said to me solemnly: 

“Don't think about that. You mustn’t 
now, hear?’’ 

But [ thought to myself: 

“How ugly and disgusting death is! How 
hateful!'’ 

1 was feeling very bad. 

When we reached home grandfather had 
already put up the samovar and set the 
table . 

“We 11 have some tea; the weather’s so 
hot,’’ said he. “I’ll brew my own — for all 
of us.” 
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He went over to Granny and patted hei 
on the shoulder. 

“Wellj what do you say^ mother?" 

Granny waved her hand. 

"Wiiat's there to say?" 

"That's it. I he Lord's pouring out His 
wrath on us^ snatching us away bit by bit. 
If only families lived tight together, like the 
fingers ot vour hand — " 

It had been a long time since he had spoken 
so gently and peaceably. I listened to him^ 
hoping that he would ease my pain and help 
me lorget tl'‘ ;,.-llow hole with these black 
patches showings 

But cjranny interrupted him sharply: 

"Stop it, lather! You ve been saying those 
words all your life, but have they ever helped 
anybody<^ All your life you've been eating into 
people, like rust into iron." 

Grandfather glanced at her with a grunt, 
and fell silent. 

At the gate that evening I told Ludmilla 
what I had seen in the morning, but it seemed 
to make no impression. 

"It's better to be an orphan. If my mother 
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and father died Fd leave my sister to my 
brother's care and become a nun for the rest 
of my life. What else could 1 do? Til never 
get married because Tm lame and can't 
work. And t*d only bring more lame children 
into the world.” 

She spoke sensibly^ like all the women on 
our streets but it seems I took no fuither 
interest in her after tha: evening. Indeed 
my life became such that 1 rarely saw her 
thereafter. 

A few days after the death of my brother, 
grandfather said to me: 

”Go to bed earlier tonight. I'll wake you 
at sunrise and we'll go to the forest for 
wood . ” 

“And I'll gather herbs/' announced Granny. 

The fir and birch forest which grew on 
the marshes some three versts from our set- 
tlement, was full of brush and fallen branches. 
On one side it extended to the Oka River, 
on the other, it reached beyond the Moscow 
highway Like a tall black tent above its 
soft bushiness rose the cluster of pines called 
“Savelov's Mane.” 
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All that wealth belonj^cd to Count Shu- 
valov^ who was lox jn j^uartling it. 1 he Ku- 
navino townsfolk lookctl upon the forest as 
th eir own^ helping themselves to brushwood, 
chopping down dv^ad trees or even live ones 
In the autumn dozens of people came witli 
ax^s in die»r hands a>ul ro^ os about tin ir 
waiits to ‘■'ollcct a store of firewooii for tlie 
w ijaler 

At dawn the ihio' of us ciosscd the dew'y, 
silver tureen holds A la kaoluisical Russian 
sun rose sl<awly above the Oka, above the 
ludvly ikml 1 c Pyatlovy Hills, above while 
Nizhni-Novgorod with its green orchards and 
gohkn cupolas. I reni the quiet, tuibid Oka 
came a <p'iet, sleepy broe/e. Golden butlei 
I ups nodded heads he. ivy W'ith dew, blue 
!.)elU dio^>('ed mutedy to the th, v.nicf^l- 
oured sttaw lloweiSi. ared sullly (tom the grudg- 
ing sod, whde the pinks, those “beauties of 
the right.” bursi into ciimson smrs. 

The fore>l asbnanced iip.-n us ie dark, 
serried lanks. The w ii ged fii ^ w^crc like 
Cereal biids; the l^irchcs like maidens. Over 
the fields came the acrid sun 11 of the marsh- 



lands. My dog, which was walking beside me 
with its pink longue lolling, stopped, sniffed, 
and shook its foxlike head in some uncer- 
tainty. 

Grandfather was wearing Granny’s warm 
jacket and an old peakless cap. He smiled 
to himself as he advanced stealthily on his 
spindly legs as though he were creeping up 
on someone. Granny was dressed in a blue 
blouse and black skirt and had tied a white 
kerchief over her head. vShe rolled along so 
briskly that it was hard to keep up with 
her. 

The nearer we drew to the forest, the more 
animated grandfather became. He grunted and 
sniffed in great breaths of air and began 
to talk, at first spasmodically and inartic- 
ulately, then gaily and beautifully, as though 
he were growing intoxicated. 

"’The forests arc the gardens of the Lord. 

o 

Nobody planted them but the wiiui — the 
Divine breath from out LIis mouth. Used to 
be, back in Zhiguli, in the days of luy youth, 
when I was still a boatman — Ah, Alexei, 
it’ll not be given you to see wdiat 1 saw! 
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Along the Oka — forests from Kasimov to 

Murom* Or beyond t^he Volga — forests run- 
ning clean up to the Urals! An endless marvel 
it was!” 

Granny glanced at me from under her 
brows and winked, while he plodded on^ 

stumbling over the ruts as he scattered dry 
handfuls of words which took root in my 
menjory 

' We vvei^ hauling a barge loaded with 
sunflower-seed oil f i om ^aiatov to the fair on 
Makai \ Hay, and we had a foreman over us 
n lined KinP , om Purekh, and a Tatar 
liailcf ^roii Kasimov — Asaf was his name^ 

if niy numory's not failed me Well, when 

we got to Zhiguii^ we were struck by a down- 
stream wind — knocked tbe strength out of 
us, l')iouglit us to a h dt left there 

c^asnim:, so we climbed the bank to boil some 

O I * 

ponidgc h \>as May on the earthy and the 
Volga a sca^ and the whitecaps riding her like 
flocks of swans — thousands of chem floating 
down to the Caspian And the lulls of Zhiguli^ 
green w ith springs reaching up to the heaven^ 
and white clouds grazing theie^ and the sun 
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pouring gold over the earth. So we rested and 
drank it all in^ our hcvirt.s melting Down 
on the river it was nortlicold, hm here on 
the bank it was warm and sweet-smclling. 
Towards evening that Kiiiih'> of ours- -a sol 
emn muzhik^ well on in years — gets on 
his feetj take.^ off his cap, and says: 
‘'Well, lads. I’m no longer your master or 
your servant. You must go on alone, for 
Dm off to the w'oods!’ We just sat there with 
our mouths open. Who VI ever heard of such 
a thing? We couldn’t go on ^■vitllout someone 
to answer to the masler foi us — people don’t 
go walking around without a luMd. lo be 
sure it was the Volga, but even so we might 
go astray. And Man is the wildest of beasts — 
he stops at nothing. So we were fiightened. 
But he stuck to it: ‘‘I don't want to no on 

o 

living like this, being a sh«'pherd to you. 
Tm oil to the woods!’ 1 here were those of 
us who wanted to beat him and tie him up^ 
but there were otliers who thought his way. 
‘’Stop!’ they cried, and the Tatar bailer adds: 
‘'Tm off along with him!’ That was bad indeed. 
The boss owed the Tatar for tv/o trip ^ '\lreadv 
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and here he was halfway along the third — a 
great deal of money those days. We shouted 
until nightfall j but when night came seven 
went oifj leaving us there alone — some fifteen 
or sixteen of us. Thai's what the forest does 
to you!" 

"Did they go off to be robbers?" 

"Maybe robbers; maybe hermits. In those 
days people didn’t draw much difference." 

Granny ciossed herself. 

"Ah^ Motlier of God! When you start 
thinking about people^ it sets your heart to 
bleeding." 

"We’re all blessed with enough sense 
to know where the devil's luring us." 

We entered the forest along a wet path 
running between sickly fir groves and lumpy 
swampland. I thouv^ht how fine it would be 

to enter the forest for good^ like Kirillo 

from Purekh. There w^as no fighting and 

drinking and brawling in the forest; there 

you could forget about your grandfather ^s 
greed and your mother’s grave in the sand — 
about everything that hurt you and weighed 
so heavily on your heart. 
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When we reached a dry spot Granny said: 

“Time to have a bite. Sit down.” 

Out of her basket she took some rye breads 
green onions, pickles, salt, and some cottage 
cheese wrapped in cloth. Grandfather gazed 
at it all, blinking uneasily. 

“And just to think — me not bringing a 
thing! ” 

“There’s enough for all of us.” 

We sat with our backs against the bronze 
trunk of a tall pine; the air was filled with 
the odour of resin, and a soft breeze came 
from the fields, arching the grass. \X' ith a 
swarthy hand Granny plucked^ various herbs, 
telling me of the healing propeilics of plan- 
tain and St. John’s wort, and of the magic 
power wielded by ferns and the sticky rose- 
bay. 

Grandfather cut the undcrbrusli and 1 was 
to pile it together in one spot, but 1 
stole away into the thickets after Ciranny, 
who went mailing among the mighty tree 
trunks, dipping to the needle- soft eartli from 
time to time as though diving into water. 
As she walked she kept talking to herself: 
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*'Thc mushrooms have shown themselves 
early this year — means there'll be tew. It's 
bad care you re taking ol the poor^ Lord — even 
a mushroom is food for those as have none/' 

I followed her soundlessly . trying hai.'d not 
to be seen; 1 did not wish to interrupt her 
conversation with God^ the frogSj and the 
grasses. 

But she saw me. 

“Kan away from grandfather ^ did you?" 

Bending down to the black earth robed 
in the rich brocade of the plants^ she told me 
how God h;^ 1 . nee become so angry with 

human beings that He Hooded the earth 
and drowned afl living things. 

“But in good time i li.^ Blessed Mother 
gathered all the seeds in her basket and hid 
them away. Aftei the flood she went to the 
sun and said: ‘"Be so good as to dry up the 
earth from end to end, and the good people 
will sing your praises forever.' So the sun 
dried up the earth and she sowed the seeds 
she had hidden aw^ay. F lie Lord had a look: 
there was the earth all grown over again 
with grass and cattle and people! Who was 
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so bold^ says He^to pit his will against Mine? 
Then she confessed; but the Lord Himself 
was sorry to see the land forlorn^ so He says 
to her: 'It's a good things what you've done. 
Mother. 

I liked the tale, but it surprised me, and 
I said in all seriousness: 

*'Was it really like that? The Virgin was 
born long after the flood/* 

Now it was Granny's turn to be surprised. 

**Who ever told you such a thing?" 

"In school — it's written in the books." 

She was relieved to hear it and said to me: 

"Don't listen to them; forget what's in 
the books. The books just lie.** 

And she gave a gay, soft little laugh. 

"Just to think of making up a thing like 
that, the idiots! Like as if God could exist 
without a Klother! Who, then, ever gave 
birth to I lim?** 

"1 don't know.** 

"That*s it. Reached the ‘^I don't know' 
stage of your learning." 

"The priest said the Virgin was born of 
Joachim and Anna." 
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This was the last straw. Granny looked 
mo sternly in the eye and said: 

"Tn other words she was Maiya Joachi- 
niovna? I'll tan your hide for you if you dare 
to think such a thing 

A minute later she explained; 

“ 1 he i ioly Virgin always existed — long 
before anyone else. God was born of her^ 
and then. ...” 

what about Cdirist/” 

Cranny closed her eyes in perplexity. 
"Christ? Ah yes — Christ — ” 

I saw that 1 had won; 1 had tangled her 
up in the mysteries of creation, and this 
upset me. 

We kept going farther into the forest, into 
the blue inisl jnerced by golden sunrays. 7die 
warm, snug forest had its own peculiar sound, a 
dreamy s^und. making you yourself feel dreamy. 
The crosslnlls twitteicd, the titmice chirped, the 
cuckoos laughed, the orioles w^iiistlcd, the 
jealous goldiinche.> sang an inces'^ant ”ong, 
whde tliat stiangc bird, the pine finch, war- 
bled contemplatively. Inicrald toads leaped 
out from under our feet; a grass snake raised 
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its golden head from among the roots which 
served as ambush. With a cliatter of tiny teeth 
a squirrel flashed its plume like tail through 
the pine boughs. There was a myriad of things 
to be seen, but one wanted to see more- -to go 
on and on. 

HugCj wraith like figures appeared among 
the trunks of the pincs^ only to vanish in 
the green depths,, whence came glimpses of a 
blue and silver sky. The earth was strewn with 
a luxurious carpet of moss embroidered with 
blueberries and festoons of cranberries; bil 
berries glistened in the grass like drops of 
bloody while the scent of the mushrooms rose 
temptingly to the nostrils. 

Blessed Virgin^ world/' 

prayed Granny with a sigh. 

It was as thouijh the forest belonj^^ed to 

o o 

her,, and she to it. She walked along like a 
great she-bear^ seeing everything,, admiring 
everything^ and murmuring words of gratitude. 
Warmth seemed to flow from her into the 
woods,, and it gave me particular pleasure 
to see the moss rise again and preen itself 
after her foot had pressed it down. 
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As I walked I kept thinking how good 
it would be to become a robber and steal 
from the rich to give to the poor. If only 
everyone were gay and well fcd^ knowing no 
envy^ never barking at each other like vi- 
cious dogs! And how good it w^ould be to go 
to Granny's God and to her Blessed Virgin 
and tell them the whole truth about how 
miserol'dy peoj>le lived, and how horridly, 
how’ hurtfully diey buried each other in the 
dreadful sand. And how much needless 
suffering there was on the earth! And if 
the Viri^iii were convinced, let her -ive me 
the wisdom to cl^ange things and make them 
better. Let tlie people listen to me and trust 
me, and I would be sure to hnd a better way 
of life! What did it matter that I was still 
a child? Christ was only a year older when 
the learned men listened to him in the 
Temple. 

Once I became so absorbed in my thoughts 
that 1 fell into a deep hole, scratching my side 
on a dead branch and scraping the skin off the 
back of my head. As I sat in the cold, sticky 
mud at the bottom of the hole, I realized to 
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my shame that I was unable to climb out. 
I did not wish lo frighten Granny by shoutings 
but there was nothing else to do. 

She hauled me out in a jiffy and crossed 
herself as she said; 

“Thank the Lord! Happily it turned out 
to be an empty hole^ but what if the bear had 
been in it?” 

And she laughed throui^h her tears. Then 

o o 

she washed me in a brook^ put some leaves 
or my cuts to take out the pain^ bound them 
up with her blouse^ and led me to a railway- 
guard's lodgCj for I was too weak to walk 
home. 

Almost every day I would say to Granny 

“Let's go to the forest.” 

She w'as only too i.,lad to consent^ and 
thus we spent our time until late in the au- 
tumn^ gathering herbs and berries^ mushrooms 
and nuts. Granny sold what we gathered 
and we lived on the money. 

"'Spongers!” squeaked grandfather^ al- 
though we never touched his food. 

1 he forest roused in me a sense of peace 
and well-being; and this feeling soothed 
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my pain and helped me forget all unpleasant- 
nessj while at the same time I developed a 
remarkable keenness of perception: sight and 
hearing became sharper^ memory mo^e re- 
tentive,, my reservoir of impressions expanded. 

And I grew more amazed than ever at 
my grandmother. I had always considered 
her a person above all others^ tiie kindest 
and wisest creature on earthy and she con- 
stantly confirmed this conviction. 

One evening when we reached the edge 
of the forest on ^ur way home from gathering 
mushrooms,, Granny sat down to rest,, while 
I went olF in the hope of finding more mush- 
rooms. 

Suddenly I heard her voice and looked 
about to see her sitting calmly on the path,, 
cutting olF the roots of the mushrooms we had 
founds while beside her stood a lean grey 
dog with its tongue hanging out. 

"'Go away,, go away now\, that's a nice 
beast/' she was saying. *'Go aw^ay, and God 
with you." 

Not long before that,, Valyok had poisoned 
my dog^ and 1 wanted to lure this new one to 

7 * 
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come with me. I ran out onto the path. The 
dog arched strangely without turning its^ 
head, glanced at me with cold, hungry green 
eyes, and leaped into the forest with its tail 
between its legs The animaTs gait was not 
that of a dog, and when I whistled it plunged 
wildly into the bushes. 

“See that<^'" asked Ciranny with a smile, 
*'At first I mistook it for a dog. I hen 1 had 
another look — fangs like a wolf, and neck 
too. I had quite a fright. Well then, says 
I, if it's a W'olf you be, you'd best go 
away. Fortunately wolves are peaceful in 
summer." 

She never became lost in the forest, unerr- 
ingly finding her w'ay home. From the scent 
of the herbs she knew wdiat kind of mushrooms 
grew in one place, what kind in another, 
and often she tested my knowledge; 

"Under what tree do the red ones grow?" 
"How can you tell a good syroy^zhka from a 
poisonous one?" "What kind of mushroom 
hides under ferns?" 

A tiny scratch on the bark of a tree would 
lead her to a squirrel's hole. I would climb 
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up the tree and empty the nest of its winter 
supply of nuts; sometimes there would be as 
many as ten pounds stored away. 

Once when I was occupied in such a way^ 
a hunter buried twenty-seven bits of small- 
shot in the flesh of my right side. Granny dug 
out eleven of them with a needle; the rest 
remained under my skin for many years, 
gradual *7 working their way out. 

It pleased rry grandmother to see me endure 
pain stoically. 

“Good lad!“ she would say. “Pain over- 
come is a battle won.“ 

Whenever the sale of mushrooms and nuts 

« 

brought her a little surplus money, she would 
place her “quiet mercy“ on the window sills, 
while she herself went about in rags and 
patches even on holidays. 

“Look worse 'n a beggar — a disgrace to 
me,“ grumbled grandfather. 

“That's all right. Tm not your daugh- 
ter nor yet a maid looking for a hus- 
band." 

Their quarrels became more and more 
frequent. 
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'*I've not sinned worse than others^'' 
cried grandfather^ voicing his injury^ '"but 
I'm punished worse." 

Granny would tease him. 

"The devil knov^s a man's worthy" she 
would say^ explaining to me when we were 
alone: "The old man has an awful fear of the 
devil. See how old he's got from his fear? 
Ah me^ the poor creature!'" 

That summer in the forest strengthened 
my body^ but made me unsociable; 1 lost 
interest in the lives of my playmates and of 
Ludmilla. I now found her cleverness tiresome. 

One day grandfather returned from the 
city soaked to the skin. It was autumn and 
raining. He shook himself like a sparrow on 
'the doorstep and said triumphantly: 

"WelL lazybones^ tomorrow you go to 
work! " 

"Where?" asked Granny irritably. 

"To your sister Matryona's — to work for 
her son." 

"You've made a bad choice^ father!" 

"Silence^ you old fool! Maybe they'll 
make a draughtsman out of him." 
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Granny lowered her head without a word. 

That evening 1 told Ludmilla I was going 
to live in the city. 

“Soon I’m to be taken there too/* she 
said thougbtlully . “Papa vvants them to cut 
my leg ofF. They say I’ll get well if they do.** 

She had grown thinner during the summer. 
Her face had assumet a bluish tinge and her 
eyes.hac' ; jwn enoripous. 

‘Are you af. aid?” I .isked. 

“Yes/* she replied^ and began to weep 
noiselessly. 

Fhcre was nothing I could say to comfort 
her. I too was airraid of life in the city. Fora 
long time we sat crouching tdose to each other 
in miserable silence. 

1 lad it lieen summer ( would have talked 
Ciranny into going begging as she had done as 
a girl. We could hove taken Ludmilla with us 
— I would have pulled her along in a little cart. 

But it was autumn. A damp wind swept 
the streets and the sky was veiled in endless 
clouds; the earth faded^ grow soiled and 
sullen. 
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IV 


Again I went to live in the cityj in a two- 
storeyed white house resembling a coffin built 
to hold many people. The house was new^ but 
seemed to be ailing — it was as bloated as 
a beggar who^ upon suddenly inheriting a 
fortune^ has gorged himself. It stood sidc- 
wise to the street^ with eight windows tc 
a storey on the street side^ four to a storey 
on the side which should have been the 
ta^ade. The lower windows faced a narrow 
passageway in the yard^ while the upper ones 
looked out over the fence onto a dirty ravine 
and a little house belonging to a laundress. 

There was no street in the ordinary sense 
of the word. In front of the house extended 
this dirty ravine crossed in tw'o places by 
narrow dikes. On the left it extended to a 
prisoners^ colony^ near which the household- 
ers had chosen a spot for dumping their 
refuse over the embankment^ so that the bottom 
of the ravine had become covered with a thick 
green ooze. To the right the ravine ended in 
the putrid Zvezdin Pond. The centre of the 



ravine was just opposite our house. Halt 
of it was filled with rubbish and overgrown 
with nettles^ burdock^ and sorrel. The other 
half had been turned into a garden by Father 
Dorimedoiit Pokrovsky. In the garden’ stood 
a summerhouse built of green laths which 
snapped when you threw stones at them. 

The plare was impossibly dull and bump- 
tiouslv 'lirty. Autumn weather turned the 
weedy clay soil into a sort of red tar which 
clung mercilessly to your feet. Never before 
had I seen so much dirt in so small a space^ 
and after the purity of the fields and forests 
to which I had become accustomed^ this sordid 
corner of the te*wn depressed me beyond words. 

Beyond the ravine extended dilapidated grey 
fences^ among which I discovered the brown 
house where I had lived while serving as 
boy in the boot-shop. The proximity of this 
house made me feel even worse. Why must 
I again live on that street? 

I was acquainted with my new master. 
Formerly he and his brother had visited my 
mother; it was his brother who had piped 
so amusingly: 



"Andre i -pap dj Andrei-papd." 

Neither of them had changed a whit. The 
elder j who had an aquiline nose and long 
hair^ w^s pleasant and apparently kindheart- 
ed; Victor, the younger^ had the same horse 
face and the same freckles. T heir mother 
was Granny's sister,, but she was very noisy 
and irascible. I he elder son was married to a 
dark-eyed woman as white and plump as a 
wheaten bun. 

Twice during the first few days she said 
to me : 

"I once gave your mother a silk cloak 
with jet beads on it." 

For some reason 1 did not wish to believe 
that she had made mother a present^ and that 
mother had accepted it. The next time she 
reminded me of this cloak 1 said to her 

"If you gave it away^ why boast of 

it?" 

She started back^ astounded. 

"Wha-a-a-t? Who do you think you’re 
talking to?’' 

Her face broke out in red blotches^ she 
rolled her eyes and called for her husband. 
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He entered the kitchen with a pair of 
compasses in his hand and a pencil behind 
his car. When he had heard his wife out he 
s\iid to me: 

‘‘You must never be impertinent.” 

Then he turned impatiently to his wife: 

“Don\ bother me with such nonsense!” 

"What do you mean — nonsense! When 
N.your ow^' kin — ” 

“Damn my own kin!” he cricd^ and rushed 

out. 

I also disliked the fact that these people 
were kin to Gianny. According to my obscr- 
vation^ relatives treated each other worse 
than strangers. Knowing each other's weak 
and ridiculous sides better than anyone else^ 
they spread worse gossips quarrelled and fought 
more often among themselves. 

I liked my master. He had a winning way 
of tossing back his hair and pushing it behind 
his ear^ and for some reason he reminded me 
of “That’s Fine.” He often laughed heartily^ 
at which times his grey eyes ^ oiild gleam good- 
naturedly and amusing wrinkles would appear 
on either side of his hawklike nose. 
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^'Enough of your fightings you roaring 
chickensj^* he would say to his mother and 
wife with a smile^ exposing smalh close-set 
teeth. 

The two women quarrelled every day; 
I was always surprised to see how quickly 
they flared up. from early morning the two 
women went rushing through the rooms in 
a state of uncombed dishabille as though the 
house were on hre. They fussed about all day 
Icngj resting only at the table during dinner^ 
tea^ and supper. They ate and drank them- 
selves into a stupor. At dinner they would 
discuss the food, lazily parrying words in 
preparation for a serious quaircl. No matter 
what the mother- in-law cooked, the daughter- 
in-law would say: 

'"Mama never made it like that.” 

“Then it must have been worse.” 

“No it wasn't — it was better!” 

“Then why don't you go live with your 
mama?” 

“I'm the mistress here!” 

“And who do you think I am?” 

“Enough of it, you roaring chickens!” th« 
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husband would say. "What's the matter — 
have you gone mad?” 

Everything in the house was inexplicably 
strange and ludicrous. In order to enter the 
dining room from the kitchen it was necessary 
to pass through a narrow little lavatory^ the 
only one in the house. I hrough this room food 
and the samovar were carried to the table. It was 
the Cause ot iiH’.ch joking and often of amusing 
incidents. My duties included seeing that the 
toilet tank was tilled with water. 1 slept in 
the kitchen opposite the door to the lavatory 
and next to the door leading onto th^. front 
porch. Kly head became overheated by the 
kitchen stove^ while my feet froze from the draft 
creeping under the porch door. On going to 
bed I collected all the floor mats and heaped 
them on my feet. 

It was dull and empty in the drawing 
room with its two pier glasses^ two card 
tables^ twelve straight-backed chairs^ and 
gilt-framed pictures received as gift attach- 
ments to subscriptions to the magazine ISltva. 
The small parlour was stuffed with gaudily 
upholstered furniture and with shelves exhib- 
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iting the silver and tea sets which were part 
of the bride's dowery. Three lamps^ 'vying 
with each other in size^ formed its crowning 
glory. The windowless bedroom was fur- 
nished with an enormous bed^ trunks^ and 
wardrobes giving off a scent of leaf tobacco 
and camomile. These three rooms were always 
empty^ while the family squeezed into the 
tiny dining room where they were constantly 
getting in each other’s way. Immediately 
after an eight o'clock breakfast^ the hus- 
band and his brother w'ould extend the lablcj 
cover it with sheets of white paper^ bring draw- 
ing instruments^ pencils^ saucers (died w'lth 
India ink_, and set to work, one at the far end 
of the table^ the other opposite him. The 
table was shaky and took up the entire room, 
and whenever my younger mistress and the 
child's nurse emerged from the nursery, they 
were sure to bump into it. 

"Can't you keep out of the wayC' Victor 
shouted on one such occasion 

The mistress turned a hurt face to her 
liusband and said: 

"'Vasya^ tell him not to shout at me." 
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"Then don*t shake the table/' advised her 
husband peaceably. 

"But I'm pregnant and it's crowded here." 

"All rights we'll take our work into the 
drawinig room." 

"Heavens! \X ho ever lieard of working’ in 
the drawing room!" 

In the doorway of the lavatory appeared 
the. f'’..e of my ehler mistress^ Matryona 
Ivanovnaj red as a beet from the kitchen 
stove. 

"Just look at that, Vasya!" she cried. 
"Here you arc working your lingers off and 
she complaining, that four rooms is not enough 
to have l\er puppies in! It's a princess you've 
■ wedj without a brain in her liead!" 

Victor laughed spitefully. 

"Enough of this!" cried the husband. 

But his wife^ after directing a stream of 
abuse at her mother-in-law^ fell across the table 
and moaned: 

"I'll go away! I'll die!" 

"You're interfering with my work^ devil 
take you!" shouted the husband^ white with 
strain. "This is a lunatic asylum* After all^ 
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it*s for you I stand here breaking my back — 
to feed yoUj you roaring chickens!” 

At first these quarrels frightened me. I 
was especially frightened once when the wife 
grabbed up the bread knife, locked herself in 
the toilet, and began to scream wildly. For a 
moment everything wms deadly quiet, then the 
husband ran to the door and braced himself 
against it, bending double. 

”Climb up! Break the window and pull 
the hook off the door!” he cried to me. 

In a trice 1 was up on his back and had 
broken the glass above the door, but when 
I leaned down to take off the hook, the wife 
beat me over the head with the handle of the 
knife. I managed to unlock the door, however, 
and the husband then took his wife by storm, 
dragging her into the dining room and wrench- 
ing the knife out of her hand. As I sat in 
the kitchen nursing my battered head 1 real- 
ized that my suffering had been in vain. 
The knife was so dull that it was impossible 
to cut even butler with it, let alone one's 
throat. Nor had it been necessary for me to 
climb up on my master's back; 1 could have 
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stood on a chair to break the window; and 
it would liave been easier for a grownup to 
unhook tlic door — his arms wouhl have been 
donger. 1 hcrcaftei the scenes in this house 
did not frighten me. 

ri\e brothers were members of the church 
clioir. Sometimes they would sing softly at their 
work. The chler would begin in his baritone: 

i niK. the /^'dining waters 
"The nut Jen's ring / tesseii, 

and tlie younger would add in his tenor: 

And with (he ring, contentment 
And earthly hlis^ u'et\ lost, 

I rom the nursery would come my younger 
inisticss husho I voice saying: 

'd\re you cra/.y<^ I )on t you know the baby's 
a sleeps' 

Or: 

“You're a married man, Vasya, and it's 
unbecoming for you to sing about the maid- 
ens And besules. the bell will be ringing for 
vespers soon. 

“Well, then we’M sin^ j^hurch music." 
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But my mistress insisted that church music 
should not be sung just anywhere^ and espe- 
cially here (with an eloquent gesture to- 
ward the lavatory door). 

“That's the limits" growled my master. 
“We'll liave to move into another apartment." 

Just as frequently he said they would 
have to get a new table^ but he had been reit- 
erating this for three years. 

Whenever I lieard these people discuss 
their neighbours^ I was reminded of the gos- 
sip in the boot-shop. It became clear to me 
that my employers too considered tliemselvcs the 
best people in town. They knew all the rules 
for correct behaviour and mercilessly judged 
everyone else according to these rules, which 
.were beyond my comprehension. Their habit 
of judging others roused in me a feeling of 
bitter resentment against them and against 
the rules, which it now gave me the greatest 
satisfaction to violate. 

I had to work very hard, fulfilling the 
duties of a housemaid, I had to scrub the 
kitchen floor and shine the samovar and 
other brassware on Wednesdays, while on 
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Saturdays I had to scrub all the Ooors and both 
stairways. I chopped and brought in wood 
for the stoves^ washed the dishes, cleaned the 
vegetables, went marketing with my mistress 
so as to carry her basket, and ran to the 
grocery and the chemist's shop. 

My elder mistress — grandmother's noisy, 
irascible sister — got up at six o'clock every 
mornin^. After a b. lef wash, she would 
kneel in her shift before the icons and for 
a long time complain to the Lord about her 
life, her sons, and her daughter-in-law. 

"Oh Lord," she would complain lugu- 
briously, touching her forehead with the tips 
of her lingers gathered to a point. "There's 
nothing I want of Thee, Lord — nothing 1 ask 
of Thee but a bit of rest — a bit of peace, if 
it be Thy will." 

Her cries woke me up, and I lay watch 
ing her from under the blanket, listening in 
fright to her impassioned prayers. The autumn 
morning glanced murkily through the rain- 
washed kitchen window; in the cold dawn her 
grey figure kept bending to the floor as she 
crossed herself furiously. The kerchief would slip 
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ojf her small licaJ^ leaving her thin^ colourless 
hair straggling about her shoulders. As she 
adjusted the kerchief with n brusque move- 
ment of her left hand she would mutter: 

^‘This damn rag!^^ 

Violentl) striking her forehead, shoulders 
and hell) in the sign of the cross^ she would 
snarl out hei petition* "'If you love me^ Lord^ 
punish that daughter-in-law of mine. Make 
her pay for the way she insults me! And open 
the eyes of my son — so he’ll see what she's 
really like^ and what Victor's like too. 
And help Victor^ Lord. Show him Thy 
mercy.'' 

Victor too^ was sleeping here m the kitchen 
on a high hunk. I he complaints of his mother 
woke him up and he erietl sleepily: 

“Bawling again at such an hour! You're 
simply a visitation, ma!" 

“Now, now, go back to slcej*)/' whispered 
his mother apologetically, lor a minute or 
two she would rock back and forth in silence, 
then again cry vengcfully: 

“And may the very marrow freeze in their 
bones^ and may their blood dry up!” 
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Even grandfalKer had never [grayed with 
such malevolence. 

She would wake me up when her prayers 
were said. 

"Get up. Enough of your lolling here — 
that's not wliat we hired you for. Put up the 
samovar and brinj^ in ihe wood. — Aha! avjain 

o o 

you neglected to get the chips ready in the 
evening* 

I tried to v.t ik quickly so as not to hear 
the sibilant mutterings of the old woman ^ but 
it was impossible to jdease her. She avsept 
like a storm about the kitchen, hissing: 

"Shhh, you little devil! You’ll wake up 
Victor, and then I’ll show you! Run to the 
shop ! " 

For weekday breakfasts we bought two 
pounds of wheaten bread and two-kopeks’ 
worth of buns for the younger mistress. \X hen 
I brought home the bread the w'omen would 
examine it suspiciously, weighing it on tlieir 
palms and asking: 

“Wasn't there a little piece to make up 
the weight/ No/ Come, now, open your 
mouth!” Then they would shout trium- 
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phantly: ''He ate the piece! He ate it! There's ^ 
the crumbs on his teeth!" 

I worked willingly. I enjoyed whisking away 
the dirt in the house, scrubbing the floors, 
shining the brassware, doorknobs, and stove 
plates. More than once when things were peace- 
ful I heard the women remark: 

"He works hard." 

"He's clean." 

"But very impudent." 

"You must remember who brought him up." 

Both of them tried to make me respect 
them, but I considered them half crazy, had 
no use for them, refused to obey them, and 
always answered them back. The young 
mistress must have noticed how I reacted 
to some of her remarks, and for that reason 
she kept saying to me: 

"You mustn't forget that we've taken 
you from a family of beggars. I once presented 
your mother with a silk cloak trimmed with 
jet beads!" 

One day I said to her: 

"Do you want to skin me in exchange for 
that cloak of yours?" 
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“Heavens! Why, he*s capable of setting 
the house afire!” she cried in fright. 

I was taken aback — why should 1 set fire 
''to the house? 

Both of them kept complaining to my 
master about me, and he would say sternly: 

“You better watch your step, young man!” 

But one day he turned wearily to his 
wife '’I id .nother: 

“You're fine ones, you are. You ride that 
boy like he was a horse. Any other 'd have run 
away long ago. or simply died of overwork!” 

This angered the women to the point of 
tears. 

“How dare you say such things in front of 
him, you long-haired fool!” shouted his wife, 
stamping her foot in fury. “How's he going 
to obey me after listening to things like that? 
Don't forget I'm pregnant!” 

His mother wailed plaintively: 

“God forgive you, Vasili, but remember my 
words: you'll spoil that boy yet!” 

And they walked away in a huff. 

“See what a scene you've caused, you 
little devil? I'll send you back to your grand- 
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father^ that's what I'll do^ and you can re- 
turn to your ragpickingj’^ he said sternly. 

“Better to be a ragpicker than live with 
you/' I retorted^ unable to bear tlic insult. 
'"You brought me lierc as an apprentice^ but 
what are you teaching me? How to carry 
out the garbage?" 

My master grabbed me gently by the liair 
and looked me in the eyes as he said: 

'‘You’re a little ruliian all right! That 
won't doj brother,, not at a-a-alll" 

I was sure he would send me homej but 
two days later he entered the kitchen with a 
pencil, ruler, T-square, and roll of paper in his 
hands. 

“When you finish polishing ihc knives, 
copy this," he said. 

The drawing represented the fa(;:adc of 
a two-storeyed house with innumerable win 
dows and plaster ornamentation. 

"Here's .1 pair of compasses. Measure all 
the lines, mark llieni off on the paper with 
dots, and join tiiem with the ruler, first 
lengthwise — that will be horizontal, and then 
up and down — vertical. Go ahead." 
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I was delighted to be given clean work 
and to begin studying^ but I gazed in awe at 
the [japer and instrumentSj understanding 
nothing. 

However, 1 immediately washed my hands^ 
and set to work. I marked out all the hori- 
zontals and eonneclcd them. Very good! Except 
that for some reason there were three extra 
lines. Eheri I put in all the vertical lines^ and 
to my astonis! ment discovered that 

the house had sUangely changed its appearance. 
1 he windows had climbed over onto the 
intervening wall 'pace^ while one of them 
hung in the air I’eyond the house. The main 
entiancoway h ad also clambered up to the 
second lloorj the coinice was higher than the 
roof, and the dormer window was on top of 
the chimney. 

Almost ill tears^ 1 stood for a long time 
surveying this monstrosity^ trying to under- 
stand how It could have hap[^oncd. At length I 
decided to remedy things with the aid of 
my imagination. On all the cornices anti along 
the ridge of the rool I drew sparrows and 
crows and pigeons^ wdiile on the ground in 
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front of the windows I drew bandy-legged peo- 
ple with umbrellas which did not quite hide 
their deformities. Then 1 covered the entire 
picture with slanting lines and took it to my 
master. 

He raised his brows^ twisted a lock of 
hair^ and remarked sullenly: 

“What do you call this?" 

“It's rainingj" I explained. “When it 
rains houses always look crooked because 
the rain is crooked. The birds — those are 
all birds — are hiding on the cornices. They 
always do that when it rains. And these people 
are running home. Here's a girl who fell 
down^ and this is a lemon vendor." 

“I certainly am grateful to you^" said my 
master^ leaning over the table until his hair 
swept the paper, shaking with laughter: 

“I ought to wipe you off the earth, 
that's what, you roaring little sparrow!" 

The young mistress came in, her belly 
swaying like a barrel, and looked at my draw- 
ing. 

“Give him a thrashing," she said to her 
husband. 
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“Oh no^ I didn't do any better myself 
when I just began^” he answered imperturb- 
ably. 

He marked the mistakes in my drawing 
with a red pencil and gave me another piece 
of paper. 

“Try it again. You'll go on drawing this 
until you get it right." 

My second attempt was better^ except that 
one ot the windows landed on the door of the 
porch. But 1 did not like to see the house 
empty^ so 1 populated it with all sorts of 
people. At ike windows sat young women 
fanning themselves^ young men smoking cig- 
aretteSj and one nonsmoker just sitting and 
thumbing his nose at the others. On the porch 
stood a cabby with a dog lying at his feet. 

“Why did you mess it all up again?" asked 
my master angrily. 

I explained that the picture was very dull 
without any people in it, but he began to 
scold. 

“Damn it all, if you want to learn, you've 
got to get down to business. That's just a 
lot of nonsense." 
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He was very much pleased when I finally 
managed to make a copy that resembled the 
original. 

''See what you can do when you try? If you 
continue like this^ you'll advance quickly." 

And lie assigned me a new task: 

"Make a plan of our flat showing how the 
rooms are arranged, where the doors and win- 
dows are, and where everything is placed. 

I won’t show you how. You must do it all 
yourself." 

i went into the kitchen and tried to 
make up my mind where to start. 

But at that point my lessons in draughting 
came to an end. 

The old mistress came up to me and said 
viciously: 

"So you want to be a draughtsman, do 
you?" 

Grabbing me by the hair, she knocked my 
head against the table with such force that 1 cut 
my nose and lip. She jumped up and down, 
tore up my drawing, threw my instruments 
on the floor, then stood with her hands on her 
hips and shouted triumphantly: 
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'"You just try it! You'll see what'll 
happen! So he wants to have somebody else 
work for him^ does he, and get rid of his broth- 
er, his own Oesh and blood I 

My master came running in with his wife 
pattering at his heels, and a wild scene ensued. 
All three threw themselves at one another, 
spluttering and howling; it ended by the 
‘wonTjen r'^ing off to cry and my master saying 
to me: 

''For the present you'd better drop all that. 
Stop studying. You yoursell can see the re- 
sult." 

I felt sorry for him, so crushed and help- 
less, forever being squelched by the shouts 
of these women. 

Even before this I had realized that the old 
woman did not want me to study and did 
everything m her [^ower to interfere. I had 
always asked her before sitting down to draw; 

''Is there anything else you w ant me to do»^ 

"I'll tell you when there is," she would 
answer testily. "That’s all you're good for 
— to sit there fooling aw'ay your time at the 
table." 
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And in a few minutes she would be sure 
to send me on some errand or say: 

"The way you swept those entrance stairs! 
The corners are lull of dust and rubbish! Get 
out and sweep them again!" 

I would go to look^ but never would I find 
any dust. 

"So you want to argue with me^ do you?" 
she would cry. 

One day she poured kvass over all my 
drawings; another time she upset a bottle of 
icon oil on them. She did her mischief like a 
child, with childish cunning and a childish 
inability to hide it. Never haej I seen a person 
who became irritated so quickly and easily 
as she did, or who had such a passion for 
complaining about everything and everyone. 
People in general enjoy complaining, but 
she did it with the delight of a singer in 
his song. 

Her love for her son w^as a sort of madness. 
I was amused and frightened by the force 
of it, which 1 could describe only as a frenzied 
force. Sometimes after her morning prayers 
she would climb up on the stove, place her 
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elbows on the edge of his bunk^ and whisper 
ardently: 

“My blessed child^ blood of my bloody 
pure as a diamond^ hght as an angel leather! 
He's asleep. Sleep^ my love^ sleep; clothe 
your heart in happy dreams. Dream a bride 
for yourself^ the fairest of the fair^ a rich 
princess^ or a merchant's daughter. And may 
your enemies die before they're born^ and may 
your friends live a hundred years, and may the 
maids follow you in flocks, like ducks after a 
drake. “ 

I found this excruciatingly funny. The 
coarse, lazy Victor resembled a woodpecker 
more than anything else, with his long nose 
and flamboyant clothes, his obstinacy and 
stupidity. 

Sometimes his mother's whispering w'ould 
wake him up, and he would mutter sleepily: 

“I wish you'd go to hell, ma. What are 
you standing here spitting all over me for? 
There's no living with you!" 

Usually she would climb down meekly 
and say with a laugh: 

“Go ahead and sleep — sleep, you boor." 
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But sometimes her legs would give way 
under her, she would slump tlown on the edge 
of the stove with her mouth open^ panting 
as if she had burned lier tongue^ and gasp out 
stinging w’ords: 

'‘Wha-a-al? It's your mother you're send- 
ing to hellj you bastard? Ugh^ you stain on 
my soulj )ou accursed splinter stuck in my 
heart by the devil iumselH If only you'd rotted 
before ever you was born!" 

She used the Idtliy words of the drunken 
streets; it was frightful to listen to them. 

She slept little and restlessly. Sometimes 
she w'ould climb dow.i oil the stove several 
times in the course ot the night, lunging 
against the couch wherv* I w'as sleeping and 
waking me up. 

hal 's the matter?" 

'dlush^' she would whisj^cr^ crossing her 
self and mazin ’ at .somethijic m the tlark. "Oh 

o o r- 

Lord. ... 1 lijah the Prophet . . . Varvara the 

Blessed Martyr . , . save us from an untimely 
death. ..." 

With a shaking hand she would light a 
candle^ her round face with its enormous 
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nose puffy with strain and her grey eyes 
blinking nervously as she studied the objects 
distorted in the half-light. The kitchen was 
large^ but a superabundance of trunks and 
cupboards made it seem small. Here the moon- 
light rested quietly^ and an undying fire 
flickered before the holy images. Kitchen 
knives gleamed on the walls like icicles^ 
’while the iark skillets hanging from the 
shelves resembled hideous blind faces. 

Always the old woman would climb 
cautiously off the stove^ as though she were 
letting herselt down a riverbank into the 
water. Then she would shuffle in her bare feet 
to the corner where a flap-eared water can 
hung like a severed head above the slop bucket. 
There too stood a tub of clean water. 

After a noisy drinks she would peer 
through the blue filigree of frost on the window'- 
pane. 

"Have mercy on me^ oh Lord; have mercy 
on my soul/’ she would plead under her 
breath. 

Sometimes she would put out the candle 
and get down on her knees to mutter bitterly: 
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'"Nobody loves me, God; nobody wants me."' 

Once back on top of the stove, she would 
make the sign of the cross over the chimney 
door, then thrust her hand inside to see that 
the damper was in place. Her hand would 
become covered with soot^ causing her to swear 
roundly, after which she would immediately 
fall asleep, as though mesmerized. Whenever 
she offended me I would think what a pity 
it was that arandfather had not married her. 

o 

She would have made him hustle all right! 
But she too would have met her match. 1 was 
constantly suffering from her spleen, but there 
were days when her puffy, cottpny face grew sad, 
her eyes filmed with tears, and she would say: 

"You think 1 have an easy time of it? 
I gave birth to my children, took care of them, 
gave them a start in life, and what do I get 
for it? Working as cook in their kitchen. 
Is that an easy thing to bear? And my son 
bringing in that woman to take my place — 
the place of his own flesh and blood! Is that 
right?" 

"No, it isn't," I said sincerely. 

"Ah, you sec?" 
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And she began a shameless tirade against 
her daughter-in-law. 

"'Tve been to the bathhouse with her and 
seen all there is to see. Whatever could have 
tempted him? Is it with tidbits like hers a 
man's to be lured?" 

She always spoke in the filthiest possible 
way about the relationship between men and 
women. At iirsl I wa^ revolted by what she 
saidj but soon i began to listen attentively 
and with the greatest interest^ sensing some 
bitter truth behind her woids. 

"It's a great strength %\oman wields; she 
managed to deceive even God Himself^" she 
insisted^ slapping the table with her palm. 
"Eve's the one causes all people to go to Hell^ 
and don't you forget it." 

She could Iiarangue endlessly abuut the 
power of woman^ and it always seemed to 
me that she was trying to frighten someone 
with such talk. I especially remembered her 
saying that Eve had deceived God. 

In our yard stood another house as large 
as ours. In four of the eight apartments of 
these houses lived ofheers, The regiment priest 
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lived in another. The yard was always 
filled with batmen and their lady friends — 
cooks^ laundresses, and parlourmaids. The 
kitchens were constantly the scenes of dramas 
and romances, with accompanying tears, 
fights, and quarrels. The soldiers fought 
with each other, with the ditchdiggers, or 
with workmen in the house. The women were 
always being beaten. Our yard seethed- with 
what is called profligacy and dissipation — 
the bestial, uncurbed hunger of healthy youn ^ 
men. At dinner, tea and supper I heard my 
master and mistress discuss in cynical detail 
this life filled with coarse yensualness, mean- 
ingless brutality, ami the filthy bragga- 
docio of conquest. The old woman alw^ays 
knew everything that happened in the yard 
and retold it gloatingly. 

The young wife would listen to the tales 
with a smile on her full lips. Victor roared 
with laughter, but my master would make 
a wry face and say: 

Enough of that, mother.^' 

*'Good heavens, you don't even let me 
open my mouth!” complained the storyteller. 
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*^That^s all rights ma. Nothing to stop you 
here. It*s just the family^” encouraged Victor. 

The elder son felt a squeamish pity for 
his mother. He always avoided being left 
alone with her^ and if by chance this happened^ 
his mother would shower him with complaints 
about his wife and then be sure to ask him 
for money. He would hastily thrust two or 
three^ rubles into her hand and some loose 
change. 

“It's foolish of you to take this money^ 
mother. Not that I begrudge it, but you 
shouldn't take it." 

“Just for the beggars — and to buy myself 
some altar candles." 

“Beggars! You'll be the ruin of Victor." 

“You don't love your brother, sin on your 
soul! " 

He would walk off with an impatient wave 
of his hand. 

Victor was rude and scornful ith his 
mother. He was an insatiable glutton. On 
Sundays the old woman made p.incakes and 
always put aside an extra portion for him, 
hiding them in a jar under the couch on which 
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I slept. On returning from mass^ Victor would 
make a dive for the jar and mutter: 

“Couldn't you have left more^ you old 
skinflint!" 

“Hurry up and gobble those down before 
someone sees you." 

“If anyone saw me I'd say you stole 
the pancakes for me^ you old stitch- in- the- 
side." 

One day I took out the jar and ate a couple 
myself. Victor beat me for it. He disliked 
me as much as 1 did him. He teased me^ made 
me polish his boots three times a day^ and 
on lying down on his bunk^ would push away 
the slats and spit through thcm^ aiming at 
my head. 

Perhaps in imitation of his brother^ who 
was always calling people “roaring chickens" 
he too had set phrases he loved to repeat. 
But they were amazingly stupid and inept. 

“Mama^ attention! Where's my socks?" 

He tortured me with senseless questions, 
such as: 

“Alexei, maybe you can tell me why 
it's written ‘blue,' and pronounced ‘glue'? 



Why do they say 'catacombs' instead ot 
*^cats and combs'? Why is it 'to decry' instead 
of 'to de-weep'?" 

I hated the manner in which they all 
spoke. Brought up as I had been on the beau- 
tiful language of my grandmother and grand- 
father^ at first I did not understand combina- 
tions of such uncombinable words as "terribly 
•funny/' “dying to eat^" "awfully gay." It 
seemed to me that the funny could not be 
terrible^ the gay could not be awful, and I 
found nothing suggesting death in the appe- 
tites of these people. 

"Is it correct to speak like that?" I asked 
them. 

"Just look who's set himself up as our 
teacher!" they replied angrily. "He needs 
to have his ears p'ucked!" 

I found that "to pluck ears" was also 
wrong. You could pluck plants and flowers and 
fruit, but not ears. 

They pulled my cars, trying to demonstrate 
that ears could indeed be plucked, but I 
remained unconvinced, and cried triumph- 
antly: 
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''But my ears aren't plucked just the 

I 

same! 

All about me I saw heartless mischief- 
making and filthy shamelessness — incompa- 
rably more than on the streets of Kunavino^ 
which had no lack of brothels and streetwalk- 
ers. Behind the filth and mischief in Kuna- 
vino one was aware of something explaining 
the inevitability of such filth and mischief: 
drudgery^ and a miserable^ ha If- starved 
existence. Here people lived in ease and 
comfort^ and work was substituted by sense- 
less commotion. And upon everything lay 
the shadow of an insidious, irritating boredom. 

I was extremely unhappy, but I felt even 
worse whenever Granny came to see me. 
,She always entered the kitchen through the 
back door, and after crossing herself before 
the icons, would bow to the waist to her 
younger sister. 1 his bow crushed me like 
a many-pood weight. 

'Ah, so it's you, Akulina?" my mistress 
would say in a cold, offhand manner. 

I did not recognize Granny. She humbly 
bit her lips in a way that changed her whole 
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expression. Quietly taking a seat on the 
bench at the door beside the slop bucket^ 
she would remain as silent as though guilty 

some crime. To her sister^s questions she 
replied softly and meekly. 

1 resented this^ and said angrily: 

“Why are you sitting there? “ 

“Hold your tongue. YouVe not the master 
here^” she replied impressively^ giving me an 
affectionate wink. 

“He's always poking his nose in where 
it don't belongs no matter how you scold 
him or flog him^“ said my mistress^ beginning 
her complaints. 

Sometimes she would say to her sister 
malignantly: 

“So it's a beggar you've become^ eh> 
Akulina?" 

“That's not so bad.” 

“Nothing's baneful^ lest it's shameful.” 

“They say Christ Himself went beg- 
ging.” ^ 

“It's only dolts and h^'retics say such 
things^ and you listen to them^ old fool that 
you be! Christ was no beggar. He was the 
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Son of God and He^s comings as is written^ 
to judge the quick and the dead — even the 
dead^ mind you! There *11 be no hiding from 
Him^ not even if you burn yourself to ashes. 
He *11 be paying you and Vasili back for being 
so proud; for turning me down when I came 
to ask help of you^ my fine rich relatives.*' 
“I always did what I could for you^** 
replied Granny unperturbed. “But the Lord 
has seen fit to chastise us^ as you all — ** 

“It's not enough for you — not enough!** 
Her sister went on and on^ lashing Granny 
with her indefatigable tongue^ and as I lis- 
tened to her yelping I wondered how Granny 
could stand it. I did not love her at such 
moments. 

The young mistress entered the room and 
nodded condescendingly. 

“Come into the dining room. That's all 
right — come right along.** 

“Wipe your feet^ you rickety ramshackle!*' 
cried the old woman as Granny went out. 
My master greeted her cheerfully: 

“Ah^ the sage Akulina! How are you? 
Is old man Kashirin still alive?" 
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Granny gave him one of her most cordial 
smiles. 

"Still sweating? Working away?" 

"Working away. Like a convict." 

Granny spoke warmly and affectionately 
with him but in the tone of the elder. Some- 
times he would mention my mother. 

"Hm — Varvara Vasilyevna. What a wom- 
•an! A regular Amazon!" 

"Remember I gave her that cloak — black 
silk^ with jet beads on it?" put in his wife^ 
turning to Granny. 

"Yes indeed." 

"Good as new it was." 

"Hm — cloak^ croak — life s a joke^ mut- 
tered my master. 

"What's that?" asked his wife suspi- 
ciously. 

"Oh nothing — nothing at all. Happy days 
are passings and so are fine people. ..." 

"Why in the world should you say such 
things?" said his wife anxiously. 

Later they took Granny to see the new 
baby^ while I remained to clear away the 
tea things. "A fine old woman^ that grand- 
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mother of yours^” said my master softly and 
dreamily. 

I was deeply grateful to him for these 
words. When I found myself alone with Granny 
I said to her with an aching heart: 

*‘Why do you come here? Can't you see 
what they're like?'* 

"Alas^ Alyosha^ I see everything," she 
replied, gazing at me with a kind smile on- 
her wonderful face, and at once 1 felt ashamed: 
of course she saw everything and knew every- 
thing — even what was going on within me at 
that moment. 

After she had glanced cautiously iibout 
to see that no one was near, she embraced 
me and said with great feeling; 

' "Indeed I would never be coming here 
but for you — what do I want with them? 
And then grandfather's been ailing and 
I've been fussing about with him and not 
working, so I have no money. And son Mikhailo 
put out his Sasha, so it's him I've been having 
to give food and drink as well. They promised 
to pay you six rubles a year and I thinks to 
myself — maybe they'll give at least one 
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ruble now. It's most half a year you've 
been workings isn't it?" She leaned over and 
began to whisper in my ear. "They said I 
\vas to scold you — said you was disobedient. 
If you'd only live here for awhile^ pigeon- 
widgeon — try to stand it for a year or two 
till you're stronger on your feet. ... Will 
you try?" 

I p*v.r'’sed to. But that was very hard. 
I was weighed lown by this miserable^ boring 
existence^ bustling about from morning to 
night for the stomach’s sake. I lived as in a 
bad dream. 

Sometimes J was tempted to run aw^ay. 
But the accursed wdnter w'as at its height. 
At night the blizzard blew'^ the wind wailed 
in the attic^ the rafters creaked in the grip 
of the cold. How could I run away^ 

1 w'as not allowed to go out to play^ and in- 
deed I had no time to. The short winter days 
flashed by in a w'hirl of odd jobs. 

But I was obliged tu go to church — 
on Saturdays to vespers^ on Sundays to late 
mass. 
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I enjoyed going to church. 1 would select 
some dark^ empty corner and stand there 
admiring the iconostasis^ which from a dis- 
tance seemed to melt in the candlelight flowing 
in wide golden streams over the stone floor. 
The dark figures of the icons stirred softly^ 
and gay scintillations were reflected from 
the gold filigree of the King's Gates. The 
candles hung in the blue air like golden bees^ 
the heads of the women and girls their flowers. 

Everything merged harmoniously with the 
singing of the choir; everything lived a strange 
fairy-tale existence; the entire church swayed 
slowly^ like a cradle rocking in darkness as 
thick as pitch. 

Sometimes it seemed to me that the church 
was submerged in a lake^ hidden from the world 
so that it could live a life apart^ different 
from all other life. Probably this idea sprang 
from Granny's tale about the fabulous city 
of Kitezh; often as I rocked drowsily in my 
surroundings — lulled by the singing of the 
choir^ the hushed prayers^ the sighs of the 
worshippers — I would repeat to myself the sad^ 
melodious tale: 
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Came then the Tatars in heathen- hordes. 

Came on their steeds, armed to the teeth. 

And surrounded the beautiful Kitezh-grad 
At the sacred hour of the matin prayers. 

Oh, dear Lord oj the Universe, 

Oh, dear Virgin Immaculate, 

Come to the aid of the slaves- of -God, 

That they Jimdi ihetr prayers in tranquility 
And imbibe of Thy Word in humility. 

Let not Thy temple ^e desecrated. 

The honour of maidens be violated, 

Innocent babes be 'slain. 

The old and infirm be maimed. 

Then were the great God Jehovah 
And the blessed Virgin Immaculate 

Stirred by these dire lamentations. 

Roused by these sad supplications . 

And spake then the great God Jehovah 
To Michael, the blessed Archangel: 

‘‘Descend to the human-land, Michael, 

And shake up the earth beneath Kitezh-grad, 
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That the waters shall close over Kitezh-grad. 

Then shall the slave s-of -God 
Pray to their hearts^ content. 

Pray without ceasing, pray without wearying. 
From Matins to Vespers, through all of the 
Services 

Year after year, world without end!** 

At that time I was saturated with my 
grandmother's verse^ like a comb with honey; 
it seems that even my thoughts assumed her 
verse patterns. 

I never prayed in church — I hesitated to 
repeat grandfather's spiteful, prayers and lugu- 
brious psalms to Granny's God. 1 was certain 
that Granny's God must dislike them as 
much as I did. Furthermore^ they were all 
printed in a book^ which meant that God 
must know them by heart, like any literate 
person. 

For that reason, whenever my heart con- 
tracted with some sweet sadness, or was stung 
by the day's little hurts, I would try to 
compose my own prayers. And I had only to 
think of my unenviable fate to find the words 
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taking form of themselves^ without any effort 
on my part: 

Oh Lord, oh Lord, how unhappy I am! 

I wish to God I were already a man! 

Forgive me. Lord, tf I ktU myself, 

I have borne as much as anyone can. 

They will never teach me anything here; 

Granny* s sister, the ugly witch, 

Doe^ nothing bat scold and pull my ear. 

And life It 'If IS a hot rid bitch. 

I remember many of my '^prayers^' to this 
day; the working, of a child's mind leave 
such deep imprint^ on the soul that sometimes 
they remain until death. 

It was lovely to be in churchy and I now 
found respite there as formerly I had found it 
in fields and forest. My childish heart, already 
so often wounded,, and already tainted by 
life's coarseness,, was soothed by vague but 
ardent dreams. 

I went to church only vdien it was 
bitterly coldj or when a blizzard raged through 
the city^ freezing the very sky and veiling 
it in snow clouds,, while the earth,, also frozen 
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beneath the snowdrifts^ seemed incapable of 
reviving^ or of ever again showing signs of life. 

On quiet nights I preferred walking through 
the city^ up one street and down another, 
seeking out the most remote corners. I would 
hurry along as if on wings, lonely as the 
moon in the sky, my shadow going before, 
extinguishing sparks of light on the snow 
and amusingly slithering over posts and 
fences. Down the middle of the street would 
come the night watchman in a huge sheepskin 
with a rattle in his hand and a dog at his 
side. His bulky form reminded me of a dog 
kennel which had crawled^ out of a yard and 
set off down the street for some unknown 
destination, the perplexed dog following at its 
heels. 

Occasionally I met laughing young girls 
and their swains, and I concluded that they 
too had run away from vespers. 

Sometimes strange odours would pour 
through openings in lighted windows — deli- 
cate, unfamiliar odours, suggesting a differ- 
ent sort of life. And I would stand under the 
windows, sniffing and straining in the effort 
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to guess what sort of people lived there and 
what their life was like. At an hour when 
all respectable people should have been at 
vespers, here were they, laughing and talking 
and playing some special kind of guitar which 
sent sweet notes through the window. 

I was particularly intrigued by a low, 
one-storeyed house on the corner of two quiet 
streets named Tikhonovskaya and Martynov- 
skaya. 1 chanced upon it one moonlight night 
during the thaw preceding Shrovetide. Along 
with the vapour which streamed through the 
opening in the window came an amazing 
sound, as thougli someone very strong and 
good were singing through closed lips; the 
words were indistinguishable, but the song 
seemed remarkably familiar and compre- 
hensible, though 1 w'as prevented from hear- 
ing it properly by some string music which 
kept annoyingly interrupting the flow of the 
song. I sat down on a stump and concluded 
that the music must be made by a violin 
possessing wonderful, even unbearable, power. 
Listening was almost painful. Sometimes it 
sang out with such force that the entire 
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house seemed to tremble, making the glass 
in the windows vibrate. Melting snow 
dripped off the roof, and tears stole down 
my cheeks. 

I was unaware of the approach of tl\c night 
watchman until he pushed me off the stump. 

“Why are you loafing here?” he asked. 

“The music. ...” I explained. 

“What of it? Be off!“ 

I quickly ran around the block and re- 
turned to the house, but now no one was 
playing. Through the window came a con- 
fusion of gay sounds so little resembling the 
sad music that it scemcdi I must have 
dreamed it. 

Almost every Saturday 1 retiuncd to that 
house, but only once in the spring ditl I again 
hear the 'cello. It played without ceasing until 
almost midnight; on returning home I w'as 
given a beating. 

I was greatly enriched by these noctur- 
nal wanderings beneath the wintry stars, 
along the empty streets of the city. I purpose- 
ly chose streets on the outskirts; the main 
streets were lighted by many lanterns, and 



if I were seen by friends of my employers^ 
they would find out I was not attending 
vespers. Furthermore^ on the main streets 
•my walks would he marred by drunkards^ 
policemen^ and streetwalkers. And on remote 
streets it was possible to look through the 
windows of the first floor^ if they were not 
curtainedj or frosted. 

• I had glimpses of many scenes through 
thos*^ windows I saw people prayings kissing^ 
fighting, playing cards^ carrying on serious, 
soundless conversations. Before my eyes passed 
a mute, fishlil.- ^ anorama, like those seen in 
the slot-machines. 

Through a basement window I observed 
two women — one very young, the other slightly 
older — sitting at a table. Across from them 
sat a long-haired student gesturing extrav- 
agantly as he read a book to them. The young 
girl leaned back in her chair, listening 
intently, her brows drawn together in a severe 
line. The older one — very slender, with Caffy 
hair — suddenly covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed. The student threw down 
the book, and when the young girl jumped 



up and ran out of the room^ he fell on his 
knees before the one with the fluffy hair and 
began kissing her hands. 

Through another window I saw a large^ 
bearded man holding a woman in a red blouse 
on his knees and rocking her like a little child. 
Apparently he was singing, for he opened his 
mouth wide and rolled his eyes. She shook 
with laughter and threw herself back in his 
arms, kicking her feet in the air. He |5ullcd 
her back and went on with his singing, she 
with her laughing. I watched them for a long 
time, and went away feeling that their gaiety 
would last the night. 

Many such scenes impressed themselves 
on my memory for all time. Often the culling 
of these impressions brought me home late, 
and made my employers suspicious. 

‘*What church did you go to?” they would 
ask. “What priest read the service?” 

They knew all the priests in town and 
what chapter of the Bible was being read. It 
was easy for them to catch me in a lie. 

Both women worshipped the wrathful god 
■^f my grandfather — a eod who demanded 
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being held in fear and awe. His name was 
ever on their lips, even when they quarrelled. 

“Just you wait! God will punish you. 
•Jde’ll make your flesh shrivel, you hussy!” they 
would shout at each other. 

On the first Sunday of Lent, the old woman 
made pancakes which kept sticking to the 
frying pan. 

“The devil take you!” she shouted an- 
grily, her lace inflanicd by the fire. 

Suddenly, on sniffing the pan, her face dark- 
ened, she flung the pan onto the floor and 
shrieked: 

“Lordie God! The skillet's got fat on it! 
I forgot to burn off the foul thing on Pure 
Monday! Oh Lord!” 

She fell on her knees and began to implore 
tearfully: 

“Dear Lord, forgive me, sinner that I be, 
for Thy mercy's sake. Don't go punishing an 
old fool like me, dear God — ” 

The spoiled pancakes were fed to the 
dog and the pan was scorched, but thereafter 
the young mistress kept reminding the older 
one of this incident. 



^‘You even fry pancakes on an unpurged 
skillet during Lent!"* she would say whenever 
they quarrelled. 

They dragged God into all domestic affairs, 
into every dark corner of their petty lives. 
This seemed to give significance and impor- 
tance to their miserable existence, as thqugh 
every minute were devoted to the serving of 
some higher power. I was infected by their 
habit of identifying God with every trifle, and 
involuntarily would glance into corners, con- 
scious of some invisible eye on me, while 
at night I would be gripped by cold fear. 
This fear emanated from the corner of the 
kitchen where a lamp was kept ever burning 
before the sombre images. 

Next to the icon shelf was a large window 
with two frames separated by an upright. 
Beyond the window stretched a vast blue 
emptiness, making it seem that the house, the 
kitchen, and everything else, including myself, 
hung on the very edge of that emptiness, and 
that the slightest movement would send us ca- 
reering into the cold blue abyss, past the 
stars, into the dead silence, like a stone thrown 
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.into water. I would lie motionless in bed 
for long stretches^ afraid to stir^ awaiting the 
fearful end of the world. 

I no longer remember how I recovered 
from this fear^ but recover I did^ and very 
soon. Naturally enough my grandmother's 
kind God came to my aid^ and it seems 
that even then I was conscious of a simple 
trutl^: I had done nothing wrong; there was 
no law by which I could be punished if I was 
innocent j and I could not be held to account 
for the sins of others. 

I played ruj it from morning mass too., 
especially in the spring. The irresistible force 
of nature’s renascence kept leading me away 
from the church. If, ii^ addition, I had been 
given a few kopeks for an altar candle, I was 
indeed lost. I would buy knucklebones with 
the money and play throughout mass, in- 
evitably coming home late. One day I managed 
to squander the ten kopeks given me to pay 
for communion bread and a p/ayer foi the 
dead, as a result of which I helped myself 
to someone else's bread from the tray thf 
deacon brought from the altar. 
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I had a passionate love of games^ and 
would play unwearyingly. I was strong and 
agile and soon won fame in our district for 
playing ballj knucklebones^ and skittles. 

During Lent I was made to prepaie for 
Communion. I went to our neighbour^ Father 
Dorimedont Pokrovsky^ lor confession. I con- 
sidered him a stern person and was aware of 
all the sins I had committed against him: 
I had damaged his summerhouse by throwing 
stones at it^ had fought with his children^ and 
committed many other crimes which might 
well have put me in his bad graces. All this 
was on my mind as I stood in the dingy little 
chapel awaiting my turn to confess^ my heart 
thumping uncomfortably. 

But Father Dorimedont met me with 
good-natured querulousness. 

‘'Ah^ our neighbour!” he exclaimed. "Wclh 
get down on your knees. Tell me your 
sms. 

He covered my head with a piece of heavy 
velvet. The odour of wax and incense stifled 
me and made it all the more diflicult to say 
the words I had no wish to say. 



“Do you obey your elders?” 

“No.” 

“Say: 'Sin on my soul.'” 

To my own surprise I blurted out: 

“I stole the host at Communion.” 

“What's that you say? Where?” asked 
the priest unhurriedly^ after brief considera- 
tion. 

“At the Church of the Three Saints^ at 
Pokrov Cathedral^ at i^Jikola — ” 

“Come^ comcj now. Do you mean to say 
at all ihe churches? That’s a bad things son; 
a sin. Do ye i understand?” 

“Yes.” 

“Say: 'Sin on my soul.' You silly boy — 
did you steal it to eat?” 

“Sometimes I ate it^ but sometimes I lost 
my money at skittles^ and had to bring the 
Communion bread home^ so 1 stole it.” 

Father Dorimedont mumbled something 
under his breath, asking me a few more 
questions, then suddenly demanded in a *tern 
voice: 

“I'lave you ever read books printed by 
the underground press?” 
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I did not understand the question. 

“What?” I asked. 

“Forbidden books — have you ever read 
any?” 

“No I haven't.” 

“All right. Your sins arc remitted. Get up.” 

I looked in some surprise into his face. The 
expression was kind and thoughtful and I 
felt ashamed. On sending me to confession^ 
iny mistresses had told me many awe-inspir- 
ing things to frighten me into confessing 
everything. 

“I threw stones at your summerhouse/' 
I said. 

The priest raised his head. 

“That was also bad. Run along now.” 

’ “And at your dog.” 

“Next!” said Father Dorimedont^ looking 
past me. 

I went away feeling hurt and deceived. 
The anticipation of this confession had set 
all my nerves aquiver^ and it turned out to 
be nothing at all^ not even inlcrcsting. The 
only interesting thing was the question about 
those mysterious books. I recalled the book 
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itie student had been reading to the women in 
the basement, and 1 recalled "That's Fine." 
He too had owned many thick black books 
containing unintelligible illustrations. 

On the next day I was given fifteen kopeks 
and sent to Communion. Easter came late 
that year; the snow had already melted and 
little puffs of dust curled above the dry 
streets, "in' weather vas sunny and gay. 

Some workmen were having an exciting 
game of skittles near the church wall. I thought 
I would have timr* to take Communion later. 

"Will you i"t me play?" I asked. 

' "A kopek a game^" proudly announced a 
redheaded, pock-marked fellow. 

I replied just as proudly: 

"I'll put three under the second skittle 
from the left." 

"Let's see the money." 

And the game was on! 

I changed my fifteen-kopek piece and put 
three under my si ittle: whoever knocked it down 
would get the money; whoever missed would 
owe me three kopeks. I was lucky: two aimed 
at my skittle and both of them missed^ which 
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meant that I had won six kopeks — from grown- 
up men! This caused my spirits to soar. 

‘'Watch him^ fellows^ or he'll be running 
off with his winnings^” said one of the players. 

This offended me. 

“Nine kopeks under the last skittle to the 
leftT' I rapped out sharply. 

My bravado seemed to make little impres- 
sion on the players^ but another boy my age 
cried out a warning: 

"Keep your eye on him! He's a lucky 
devil! I know him!" 

“A devil you say? Hm-m-m^ we'll see!" 
replied a lean workman who smelled like a 
tanner. 

He took careful aim and knocked down 
my skittle. 

"How do you like that?" he said^ bending 
over me. 

“Another three under the last skittle on 
the right/' I retorted. 

“I'll get them too^" boasted the tanner, 
but he missed. 

The rules forbid placing stakes under 
a skittle more than three times running. I began 
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to play for other people's money and won 
another four kopeks. But when it was again 
my turn to put up money I lost everything 
I had. This happened just as mass ended; 
the bells began ringing and the people came 
out of the church. 

''Burn your fingers?" asked the tanner 
making to grab me by the hair^ but I dodged 
‘and. ran away. I caught up with a young 
man dressed in his Sunday clothes and said 
to him politely: 

"Have you just taken Communion?" 

"What if I liave?" he replied, eyeing me 
suspiciously. 

I asked him to tell me how Communion 
was taken, what the priest said and what 
the person taking it was supposed to do. 

The young man lowered his head and 
roared at me like a bull: 

"So you ran away fromCommunion, did you, 
you heretic? Well I won't tell you a thing. Let 
your father give you a good trouncing for it!" 

1 ran home, certain that they would begin 
to question me and find out that 1 had not 
taken Communion. 
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But after congratulating me^ the old 
woman asked me only one question: 

'"How much did you give the deacon?" 

"Five kopeks/' I said at random. 

"Three 'd have been more than enough^ 
and seven left over lor yourself^ block- 
head." 

It was spring. Each day appeared in 
new raiment^ brighter and more lovely than 
that which preceded it. An intoxicating fra- 
grance came from the young grass and the 
fresh preen of the birches; I had an unbearable 
longing to go out to the fields where 1 could 
lie on my back on the warm earth and listen 
to the larks. And here I was^ brushing winter 
.clothes and helping pack them away in trunks^ 
pulverizing leaf tobacco^ beating the dust 
out of the upholstering — busy from morning 
to night with duties which I found both hate- 
ful and needless. 

And there was nothing for me to do in 
my leisure hours. Our dreary street held no 
charms, and I was not allowed to go beyond 
it. Our yard was full of tired, irritable ditch- 
diggers, dishevelled cooks and laundresses; 
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^very evening the most flagrant mating went 
on^ and I found this so disgusting and offen- 
sive that 1 wished 1 were blind. 

1 took a pair of scissors and some coloured 
paper and climbed up into the attic^ where 
I cut out lacy patterns with which 1 decorated 
the rafters. At least it was something to ease my 
boredom. I was possessed by a fierce desire 
to go^ away somewhere where people slept 
less^ quarrelled less^ did not so insistently 
pour out their complaints to God or so 
often offend people with their har^h opin- 
ions. 

On the Saturday before Easter they brought 
tiae miracle-working icon of the Vladimirskaya 
Virgin from the Oransky Monastery to our 
town. The Virgin was to be the guest of the 
town until the middle of June^ during which 
time she would visit the home of every single 
parishioner. 

She was brought to the home of my em- 
ployers on a weekday morning; I was in the 
kitchen shining the brass ware when I heard 
the young mistress cry in a frightened voice 
from the other room: 
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“Go open the front door! They're bringing 
the Oranskaya Virgin!" 

Dirty as I was^ my hands covered with 
greasy and ground bricky I rushed downstairs 
and opened the door. On the doorstep stood 
a young monk with a lantern in one hand and 
a censer in the other. 

“Takes you a long time/' he grumbled. 
“Come help." 

Two of the townsmen carried a heavy 
icon frame up the narrow stairway. 1 
helped them^ thrusting my slioulder under 
one corner and holding it with my dirty 
hands. Behind us pattered some fat monks 
who were reluctantly chanting in thick 
voices: 

“Holy Virgin^ we beseech Thy intcrces- 

• It 

Sion — 

“She’ll probably cause my arms to wither 
for carrying Her with dirty hands^'' I thought 
miserably. 

They placed the icon in the corner on 
two chairs covered with a clean sheet. On 
either side it was held by two young and 
handsome monks whose bright eyes^ Huffy 
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Ijair^ and happy faces made them look like 
cherubs. 

The service began. 

Blessed Mother ot God ...” a large 
priest chanted shrilly as he lingered one puffy 
red ear lobe hidden in a mass of hair. 

“Holy Virgin, bestow on us I hy mercy^” 
sang the monks wearily. 

* 1 loved the Virgin. According to Granny's 
tales, it was hhe who strewed the earth with 
flowers and joy^ with all that w^as good and 
beautiful, as consolation for the poor. And 
when the time v ai e to kiss Her, 1 tremblingly 
pressed my lips to Her mouth, not noticing 
how the grownups did it. 

Someone’s strong arm hurled me into the 
corner by the door. I do not remember the 
monks carrying out the icon, but I remember 
only too well my master and mistresses 
standing around me where 1 sat on the floor, 
and anxiously discussing what would happen 
to me. 

“We must speak to the priest — he under- 
stands such things better than us. You sim- 
pleton!” said my master to me in mild rebuke. 
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‘‘Don^t you know you mustn^t kiss the Vir- 
gin on the lipsj^ A lot of good your schooling 
’did you!” 

For several days I waited like one con- 
demned. First 1 had grasped the Virgin with 
dirty hands^ then 1 had kissed Her in the 
wrong way. Oh, I would be called to account 
for this! I would surely be called to 
account! 

But apparently the Virgin forgave my 
involuntary sinSj inspired as they were by love. 
Or perhaps Her punishment was so light that it 
passed unnoticed among the frequent chastise- 
ments meted out to me by these good peo- 
ple. 

Occasionally, in order to irritate the old 
woman, I would meekly remark: 

“Looks like the Virgin forgot to punish 

n 

me. 

“You just wait,” she would answer. “It's 
not too late yet.” 

. . . While decorating the rafters up in 
the attic with pink tea wrappers, tin foil, 
leaves, and other trifles I would make up 
verse about anything that came into my 
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kead and chant it to church tunes^ like 
the Kalmyks do while journeying on horse- 
back. 

Here 1 sit once more. 

On the attic floor. 

Cutting bits of paper. 

Abetting bits of taper ^ 

I wish 1 was a dog, 
ijo I could run away. 

Here all they ever say 
Is: Shut your face, you dolt, 

Ic !rn how to obey! 

When the old# woman saw my decorations 
she grunted and shook her head. 

"Why don't you hx up the kitchen like 
that?" she said. 

One day my master came up into the at- 
tic. looked at my handiwork^ and said with a 
sigh: 

"Damn it alh you're a funny one, Pesh- 
kov; what'll you ever turn out to be? A ma- 
gician, eh? No telling — " 

And he handed me a five-kopek piece 
from the time of Nicholas I. 
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I made a setting for the coin out of finp 
wire and hung it like a medal in the most 
conspicuous spot among my colourful gewgaws. 

But on the following day the money dis- 
appeared along with the setting. 1 was cer- 
tain that the old woman had stolen it. 


V 

In the spring I finally ran ‘away. One 
morning while I was buying the bread for 
breakfast^ the baker had a quarrel v\ ith Ins 
wife and struck her on the forehead with a 
heavy weight. She ran out into the street^ 
where she collapsed. A erowd gathereeb the 
woman was placed in a cart and taken to the 
hospitab I ran after the cart^ and then 
somehow^ without my being aware of it^ 
I found myself on the bank of the Volga with 
twenty kopeks in my hand. 

The spring day smiled tenderly^ the \'olga 
was flooded to a great breadth, the earth was 
vast and vibrant, while 1 — until that day 
I had been living like a mouse in a hole. I 
decided that 1 would not return to my master 
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^nd I would not go to Granny in Kunavino; 
I had not kept my word^ and was ashamed 
to face her. And besides^ grandfather would 
only gloat on my return. 

Tor two or three days 1 wandered along the 
riverbankj fed by the good-natured stevedores 
and sleeping with them on the piers at night. 
Finally one of them said to me: 

• "No jo‘^d will come of your hanging around 
like tliis^ boy Why don't you go aboard 
the ‘Dobry7 They need a dishwasher there." 

I went. A tallj bearded steward in a black 
silk cap looked at me with cloudy^ spectacled 
ejes. 

"Two rubles a month, he said quietly, 
"Passport?" 

I had no passport. The steward thought 
for a luoinent and then said: 

"Bring your mother." 

I ran for Granny. She approved of the 
stop I had taken and talked grandfather into 
going to the Board of Trade to get me a pass- 
port. She herself went to the boat with me. 

"Very well," said the steward with a 
glance at us. "Come along." 
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He led me to the stern of the boat whero 
an enormous cook in a white coat and white 
cap was sitting at a table sipping tea and 
smoking a fat cigarette. The steward pushed 
me toward him. 

‘‘Dishwasher.” 

He immediately left. The cook snorted 
and his black moustaches bristled as he called 
after him: 

“You'd hire the devil himself^ 
was cheap!” 

He angrily threw back his large head 
covered with close-cropped black hair^ glared 
at me with his dark eyeSjblew out his chee|cs 
and shouted at me: 

“Who are you?” 

I did not like this man at all. In spite of 
his being dressed all in whitc^ he looked dirty. 
His fingers were overgrown with hair and 
long hairs stuck out of his big ears. 

“I'm hungry/' I said. 

He blinked. Then all of a sudden his 
fierce face changed. A broad smile sent his 
red cheeks receding in waves to his earSj 
exposing large^ horsy teeth. His moustaches 
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drooped gently^ and he came to resemble a 
fat^ good-natured housewife. 

He tossed the remains of his tea overboard^ 
poured out a fresh glass and pushed it toward 
me along with an untouched loaf of bread 
and a large slice of sausage. 

"Go to it. Got a mother and father? Know 
how to steal? Don't worry^ they 're all thieves 
hcre-»-tearh you soon enough." 

He barked out his words. His enor- 
mous cheeks were bluish from shavings and 
the flesli near his nose was covered with 
a fine network of veins. His red and swol- 
len nose impinged upon his moustachesj his 
thick lower lip hung down contemptuously ^ 
and a cigarette smoldered in the corner 
of his mouth. Apparently he had just come 
from the bathhouse^ for he emanated an 
odour of birch branches and pcppei brandy 
and his neck and his temples were beaded 
with sweat. 

When I had lunched^ he clipped n.e a 
ruble. 

"Go buy yourself two aprons with bibs. 
Wait! ril buy them myself." 
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He adjusted his cap and set ofF down the 
deck^ rocking from side to side and shuffling 
his feet like a hear. 


. . . Night. A bright moon is scuriying 
away from the steamer to the meadows on 
the left. Our antiquated brown steamer with 
its white-ringed smokestack lazily slaps its 
paddles through the silvery water; slowly the 
dark riverbanks rise to meet the boat^ cast- 
ing shadows spangled with the reflections of 
lights in cottage windows; a sound of singing 
comes from the village — the girls are having 
their song-promenade, and t^ie refrain of ''ai- 
luli^^ sounds like ^‘hallelujah. '' 

Our boat is drawing a barge on a long 
cable. The barge is also painted brown. On 
the deck is a large iron cage, and in the cage 
are prisoners sentenced to exile and hard labour. 
The bayonet of the sentry standing in the bow 
shines like a candle, and the stars in the 
deep blue sky are also like tiny candles. 
Everything is quiet on board the barge, and 
flooded with moonlight. Round grey shadows 
can be seen behind the iron bars of the cage. 
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•They are the prisoners, sitting and gazing at the 
Volga. The water goes gurgling by — perhaps 
weeping, perhaps laughing timidly. There is 
something churchlike about everything, even 
the smell o( oil, suggesting incense. 

As I gaze at the barge I recall my early 
childhood: the trip from Astrakhan to Nizhni; 
the mask like face of my mother; my grand- 
mother, Uic person who led me into this 
hard but lutere.sting life Whenever I think of 
my grandmother I forget the liateful and 
offensive aspects of life. Everything changes, 
becoming more ii*ieresting and pleasant, while 
people seem beyer and more lovable. 

Tlio beauty of the night moves me almost 
to tears; I am fascinated by the barge, which 
resembles a coffin and seems so out of place 
on the broad bosom of this flowing river, in 
the meditative silence of this warm night. 
The uneven contours of the banks, now ris- 
ing, now falling, cause my heart to cjuickcn, 
making me want to be good, ind to Le of 
service to mankind. 

There is something unique about our 
passengers. It seems to me that all of them — 
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old and youngs men and women — are alike.* 
Our boat moves slowly; people with pressing 
afFairs travel by post-boat^ leaving to us the 
quiet passengers with nothing to do. From 
morning to night they eat and drink^ dirtying 
a multitude of dishes^ knives^ forksj and 
spoons. It is my job to wash these dishes and 
polish the knives and forks, and I am busy 
at it from six oVlock in the morninsj -until 
midnight. In the afternoon from two to six, 
and in the evening from ten to twelve, 
I have less work, since the passengers only 
drink tea and beer and vodka after their 
meals. 

During those hours all the wallers arc 
free. A group of them usually gather for tea 
at a table near a funnel. Among them arc 
Smury, the cook; Yakov Ivanovich, his as- 
sistant; Maxim, the kitchen dishw^isher; and 
Sergei, the waiter serving the passengers on 
deck, a humpback with a broad, pock-marked 
face and oily eyes. Yakov Ivanovich tells 
them dirty stones, laughing his sobbing laugh- 
ter, baring his mouldy teeth. Sergei stretches 
his froglike mouth in an ear-to-ear grin, while 
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the sullen Maxim listens in silence^ watching 
the others with hard eyes of uncertain colour. 

“Cannibals! Mordovians!” the elder cook 
interpolates from time to time in his booming 
voice. 

1 dislike all these people. The fatj bald 
Yakov Ivanovich speaks only of women^ and 
always in an obscene way. He has an 
expressionless face covered with blue blotches. 
One check .s niarke 1 by a wart sprout- 
ing red hairs which he twists to a point. 
Whenever a sociable^ approachable female 
appears on board, he meekly follows her 
about like a beggar and talks to her in 
sugared, plaintive tones, his lips flecked with 
froth which he keeps licking with quick little 
movements of his foul toni:ue. For some 

o 

reason it seems to me that public executioners 
should be just that fat and oily. 

“Have to know how to warm up a woman,” 
he once informed Sergei and Maxim, who lis- 
tened attentively , swelling up and turning red. 

“Cannibals!” boomed Smury scornfully. 
Slowly he pulled himself to his feet and said 
to me: “Peshkov! Come along!” 
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When we reached his cabin, he handed 
me a little book in a leather binding, and 
stretched out on his bunk, which was against 

o 

the wall of the cold storage room. 

o 

“Read to me!” 

I sat down on a crate of macaroni and 
obediently began to read. 

“The umbraculum, strewn with stars, 
means a convenient point of contact .with 
heaven, which they have freed themselves 
from ignoramuses and prophets — “ 

Srnury emitted a cloud of cigarette smoke 
and snorted: 

“Tlie camels • To wxite sudf like that!“ 

“A bared lelt breast means an innocent 
heart. “ 

“Whose bared left breast? " 

“It doesn't say.“ 

“Then it means a woman’s. Ekh, the 
strumpets!" 

He closed his eyes and lay back with his 
arm behind his head. He shifted the smoulder- 
iiKi cn^aretto stuck in the corner of his mouth 
and took such a deep draw that some thing 
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whistled inside his chest and his face became 
veiled in smoke. At times it seemed to me he 
had fallen asleep^ and I would stop reading 
a;id sit staring at the accursed book. 

“Read!” he would bark. 

“The Venerable replied: behold^ my good 
Frere Suverian — ” 

“Sevcrian.” 

• “It's written: Suverian.” 

“To hell with it! There's some poetry 
at the bottom, hang ofi Irom there.” 

So I banned off. 

Oil, igricrarit creatures, presutuing tc 
ptche cur ajjatrs! 

Merer shall ycur peer tninds se much 
as approach them! 

Even the chants of the friars shall 
remain beyond ycur k^n! 

“Stop!” cried Smury. “Do you call that 
poetry? Give me the book.” 

He angrily leafed through the thick blue 
volume and tossed it under the bunk. 

"Try another one.” 



To my great grief, there were many books 
in his black trunk with iron fixings. Among 
them were Omir's Precepts; Artillery R^emem* 
trances; Letters of Lord Sedengaly; Con^ 
cerntng the Bedbugs a Moxtous Insect j How 
to Exterminate It and How to Combat Its 
liavages. There were books without begin- 
nings and endings. Sometimes the cook made 
me go through them and read out their titles. 
As I did so, he would mutter angrily: 

“The things they write, the rapscallions! 
Like slapping you in the face for no good 
reason, Gervasst! What the hell do I want 
with Gervassi? Umbraculum!** 

The strange words and unfamiliar names 
stuck annoyingly in my memory, making 
Tny tongue itch to repeat them, as though the 
sounding of them would reveal thisir meaning. 
Beyond the window the river kept up a cease* 
less song and splash. I longed to go up on 
deck, where the boat-hands and stokers sat 
about on packing cases, singing or spinning 
yarns or winning the passengers* money away 
from them at cards. How nice it would be 
to sit with them and listen to their simple. 
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compreliensible words while gazing at the 
banks of the Kama^ at the pine trunks stretch- 
ing upwards^ taut as copper wires, ^and at the 
Aeadows’ where receding waters had left 
little lakes reflecting the blue sky like bits 
of broken mirror. Our boat was apart from the 
land and kept its distance, but in the quiet 
of evenfall the ring of an invisible church 
bell would be wafted from shore, bringing 
thoughts of towns and people. A fisherman 's 
boat rocked on the water like a crust of bread; 
a village drew into sight; some little boys 
were splashing about in the water, and a 
myzhik in a red ];> louse came walking down 
a yellow ribbon of sand. Seen from a dis- 
tance, everything looked attractive. Objects 
were reduced to toy I ike proportions, amusingly 
tiny and colourful. I was tempted to shout 
something kind and affect ioni^te tO the river- 
bank — to the riverbank and th^^arge. 

I was fascinated by that brown barge. 

1 could sit spellbound for hours at a time 
watching it push its bluni nose through 
the turbid water. The steamer pulled it along 
like a pig on a rope. On becoming lax^ the 
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cable would slap the water^ only to be drawn 
tight again^ streaming water as it yanked 
the barge by the nose. I longed to get a 
look at the faces of the people sitting like 
animals in that iron cage. At Perm^ when 
they were taken ashore^ I climbed onto the 
gangplank. Dozens of grey creatures went 
clumping past me^ clanking their chains^ bend- 
ing under the weight of their knapsacks. They 
were male and female^ old and youngs ugly 
and beautiful^ just like other people^ except 
that they were dressed differently and were 
disfigured by having had their heads shaved. 
To be sure they were ou^tlaws^ but Granny 
had told me so many nice things about outlaws! 

Smury looked more like a desperate out- 
* law than any of them. 

'^Heaven spare me such a fate!” he mut- 
tered^ glancing at the barge. 

One day I happened to say to him: 

“How is it that you are a cook while 
others are thieves and murderers?" 

“Tm not a cook. Tm a chef. Only women 
arc cooks,” he said with a snort, then, after 
a moment's consideration: 
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'* The difference between people lies in 
cneir heads. Some people are clever, some 
dull, still others just dunces. You* get clever 
lly reading the right books — black magic and 
the like. You've got to read all the 
books, that's the only way to find the right 

ft 

ones. 

He was always saying to me: 

**8*cad If you don't understand a book, 
read it seven times. If seven don't help, read 
it twelve." 

Smury was curt with everyone on board, 
including the taciturn steward; when he spoke 
to anyone he woyld thrust out his lower lip 
disdainfully, wriggle his moustaches, and spit 
out the words like pebbles. But with me he 
was gentle and attentive, though there was 
something in his attentiveness which frightened 
me. Sometimes I felt that the cook, like 
Granny's sister, was not quite normal. 

"Stop reading!" he would say, and for 
a long time would lie with his eyes closed, 
breathing hoarsely through his nose, his 
huge belly heaving, his hands crossed on 
his breast like a corpse's, his scarred, hairy 
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fingers twitching as though he were knitting 
an invisible sock with invisible needles. 
Then all of a sudden he would begin to mutter: 

''Brains^ for example! Here, take them 
and see what you can do with them! Brains 
are given sparingly and unequal. If only every-, 
body had the same amount — but they don't. 
This fellow understands/ that one don't^ and 
the other has no wish to." 

Stumbling over the wordsj he vfould tell 
me stories from his life as a soldier. I could 
never discover any point to his stories and 
always found them uninteresting^ especially 
since he never began from the beginnings but 
from wherever his fancy dictated. 

"So the regiment commander calls up 
that soldier and says to him: what was it 
the lieutenant told you? And he answers 
everyth ings just like it was^ because a sol- 
dier's obliged to tell the truth. The lieuten- 
ant looks at him like he was a stone wall, 
then turns away and drops his eyes. Hm." 

The cook inhaled viciously and muttered: 

"As if I knew what a person's sup- 
posed to say and what he's not! They pul 
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the lieutenant in prison^ and his mother. . . . 
Oh, Lordy me! Nobody ever taught me any- 
thing!” 

It was hot. Everything shook and hummed 
gently. Beyond the metal walls of the 
cabin the paddle wheel thumped and the 
water splashed. The river flowed in a wide 
stream past the porthole, a strip of meadow- 
land j\ras visible in the distance, trees loomed 
into sight. My ear became so used to all the 
sounds that I was conscious only of the si- 
lence, though in the bow of the boat a sailor 
kept monotone isly repeating: 

”Se-ven! Se-ven!” 

I wished to remain aloof from everything — 
not to listen, not to work — only to sit some- 
where in the shadow, beyond range of the 
hot, greasy smell of the kitchen — to sit and 
gaze drowsily at this quiet, weary life slip- 
ping over the water. 

"Read!” commanded the cook testily. 

Even the waiters in first class were afraid 
ol him, and it seemed that the meek, 
close-mouthed steward also harboured a dread 
of Smury. 
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"Hey, you pig!*' Smury would shout at 
the barmen. "Come here, you thief! Canni- 
bals! Umbraculum!" 

The boat-hands and stokers treated him 
with respect, and even curried his favour. 
He would give them the meat from the broth, 
ask them about their families and about life 
in the village. The grimy, greasy Byelorussian 
stokers were considered the scum of the boat. 
The Russians called them yaks and teased 
them by saying: 

"Yak, yak, give him the sack." 

This infuriated Smury. He would bristle 
and get red in the face and^yell at the stokers: 

"Why the hell do you let them walk all 
over you like that? Smash their mugs for 
them, the damned katsaps!"* 

Once the boatswain, a surly, handsome 
fellow, said to him: 

"Yaks and khokhols? ** One's just about 
as good as the other." 

* Katsap — a derogatory name for a Russian. 
— Tr. 

•* Khokhol — a derogatory name for a Ukrain- 
•an. — 7r. 
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The cook grabbed him by the belt and the 
nape of the neck^ lifted him up in the air 
and began to shake him. 

'"Want me to grind you to a pulp/" he 
shouted. 

There were often quarrels which ended 
in fightSj but no one ever beat up Smury. 
He was inhumanly strong for one things and 
for another^ he was on good terms with the wife 
of the captain^ a tall, handsome woman with 
a mannish face and straight hair cut like 
a boy's. 

He drank tremendous quantities of vodka, 
but never got drunk. He began drinking in 
tiie morning, finishing off a bottle in four 
installments, while he sipped beer all day 
long. Gradually his face flushed and his dark 
eyes dilated as if in surprise. 

Sometimes in the evening he would sit 
on deck for hours, a huge white figure 
gazing sullenly into the receding distance. 
Most people were particularly in awe of him 
at such moments, but 1 pitied him. 

Yakov Ivanovich would emerge from the 
kitchen, red-faced and sweating, scratch his 
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bald pate^ then disappear with a hopelesa 
wave of his hand. Or he would call from a 
distance; 

"The sterlet stinks." 

"Make a salad out of it." 

"What if somebody orders fish soup or 
boiled sterlet?" 

"Make it. They'll eat anything." 

Sometimes I plucked up the courage to 
approach him. 

"What jio you want?" he would say^ 
turning to me with an effort. 

"Nothing." 

"Good." 

Once I said to him: 

"Why do you frighten everybody so? 
You're so good." 

To my great surprise^ the question did 
not anger him. 

"It's only with you I'm good^" he an- 
swered, adding presently in a thoughtful, 
good-natured tone: "Or maybe Tm good with 
everybody. I just don't show it. You mustn't 
show people you're good or they'll finish 
you off. People climb up on a good man like 
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Jhe was a clump of dry ground in a bog and 
trample him down. Go fetch me some beer.” 

When he had drunk the beer, glass by 
ijglass, he licked his moustaches and said: 

“If you was a bit bigger of a birdie, there's 
lots of things I could teach you. I know a 
thing or two worth hearing — I'm no fool. 
You must read books; books'll tell you every- 
thing you ought to know. A book's a rare 
thing. Want some beer?" 

“I don't like it.” 

“Good. Don't start drinking. Drinking's 
a great grief. Vodka’s the work of the devil. 
If I was rich I'd send you to school. An un- 
learned fellow's nothing but an ox. Put him 
between the shafts or make meat out of 
him — all he does is switch his tail." 

The captain's wife gave him a volume of 
Gogol. I read Fearful Vengeance to him and 
liked it immensely, but Smury shouted an- 
grily: 

“Stuff and nonsense. A fairy tale. Tm 
certain there's other kinds of books." 

He took the book away from me and 
brought another from the captain's wife. 
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"Hcre^ read Taras — what's his other 
name?” he ordered moodily. "Find the story. 
She says it's a good one. Who's it good for? 
Maybe good for her and bad for me. See how 
ihe cut off her hair? Why didn't she cut off 
her ears?" 

When we reached the point where Taras 
challenged Ostap to fight^ the cook laughed 
raucously. 

"How do you like that?" he said. "One's 
got brain^ the other's got brawn! What stuff 
they writej the camels!" 

I^UPHstened attentively^ but often grumbled. 

"Humph^ idiocy! You can't slice* a person 
from the shoulder to the w*aist in one blow. 
Can't be done. And you can't lift a person on 
a pike; it'd break. Aren't I a soldier myself?" 

He was shocked by Andrei's betrayal. 

"The scum^ eh? For the sake of a woman! 
Humph!" 

But when Taras shot his son^ the cook 
slipped 4iis legs over the side of his bunk^ 
gripped the edge with his hands^ and wept. 
Slowly the tears rolled down his cheeks, drip- 
ping onto the floor. He sniffled and muttered; 
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"Oh Lord, Oh Lord!" 

Suddenly he yelled at me: 

"Go on readings you devirs ^pawn!" 

He wept harder and more bitterly when 
the condemned Ostap cried to his father: 
"Father! Do you hear me?" 

"Everything's donefor^" whimpered Smury. 
"Everything. So that's the end? Ah^ what an 
accursed business! They was real men those 
days. That Taras^ eh? A real man^ by God!" 

He took the book out of my hand and 
studied it attentively, bathing the cover in 
his tears. 

"A good book is a regular holiday!" 

After that we read Ivanhoc. Smury liked 
Richard Plantagenet. 

"There's a king for you!" he said impres- 
sively. But I found the book boring. 

In general our tastes differed. I was fas- 
cinated by The Tale of Thomas Jones, the 
old translation of The History of Tom Jones, 
a Foundling. 

"Nonsense!" muttered Smury. "What's 
that Thomas to me? What do I want with 
him? There must be other books." 
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One day I told him I knew there were 
other books — forbidden books^ undergrounci 
booksj which were to be read only in cellars 
at night. 

His eyes ‘widened^ his moustaches bristled. 

"What's that? What lies you telling?" 

"I'm not telling lies. The priest once 
asked me about them during confession^ and 
before that I saw people reading them and 
crying." 

The cook looked at me dully. 

"Who cried?" he asked. 

"A lady who listened. Another one even 
ran away in fright." 

"Wake up, you're dreammg," said Smury* 
slowly narrowing his eyes. After a moment's 
f^ause he added: 

"Sure enough, there must be something 
secret somewhere. Couldn't help being. . . . 
But I’m too old. . . . And not the sort .... Still, 
when you come to think of it. . . ." 

He could speak with such eloquence for 
hours at a time. 

Quite unconsciously I formed the habit 
of reading, and read with pleasure. What the 
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books told about was delightfully unlike 
life^ and this made life more onerous than 
ever. 

Smury's interest in books also grew. Often 
he would call me away from my work: 

“Peshkov! Come on and read.” 

“There's a pile of dishes to be washed.” 

“Maxim'll wash them.'' 

He lo'jghly drove the elder dishwasher 
to do my work and the latter took revenge 
by smashing glasses. 

“I'll put you off the boat^” the steward 
warned me calmly. 

One day M^axim purposely left some 
glasses in a basin of dirty water^ so that when 
I emptied the basin overboard^ the glasses 
went too. 

“It's my fault," Smury told the steward. 
“Charge them up to me." 

The waiters began to look askance at me. 

“Well, you bookworm, what do you think 
you get paid for?" they would say. 

They piled work onto me, purposely 
dirtying dishes. 1 sensed that this would end 
badly, nor was 1 mistaken. 
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One evening a red-faced woman acconv 
panied by a girl in a yellow kerchief and a 
new pink blouse boarded our steamer. Both 
of them had had a drop. The woman kept 
smiling and bowing to everyone and chanting 
her phrases like a deacon. 

"Forgive me^ my dears^ it's a wee sip 
Tve taken. They took me to court and 
set me free^ and I tippled a bit in celebra- 
tion." 

The girl giggled and cast hazy glances 
at everyone and kept poking the woman in 
the ribs. 

"Get on with you, you hussy! Get along!" 

’ They settled themselves near the second- 
class section, opposite the cabin where Yakov 
Ivanovich and Sergei slept. The woman soon 
disappeared, and Sergei took up his post 
next to the girl, his froggish mouth stretched 
in a loose grin. 

After work that night, when 1 had already 
climbed up on to the table where I slept, 
Sergei came over to me and grabbed me by 
the hand. 

"Come along, we're going to mate you." 
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He was drunk. I tried to wrench my hand 
away^ but he struck me. 

'"Come oUj you!” 

Maxim rushed up^ also drunks and the 
two of them dragged me along the deck^ past 
the sleeping passengers^ to their cabin. But 
Smury was standing near the door^ while 
in the very doorway stood Yakov Ivanovich 
in fr^rt cf the girl^ who was pummelling him 
in the back. 

"Let me go!” she kept crying in a drunken 
voice. 

Smury snatched me out of the grasp of 
Sergei and Maxi^m^ grabbed the two of them 
by the hair and banged their heads together^ 
then sent them sprawling on the deck. 

"Cannibals!” he said to Yakov, slamming 
the door in his face. He gave me a shove 
and barked; 

"Get out of here!" 

I ran to the stern. The night was cloudy, 
the river black, in the wake of the ship extend- 
ed two grey paths diverging to invisible 
shores; between these paths rode the barge. 
Now to the left, now to the right would appear 
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red lights illuminating nothing and vanishing 
quickly behind bends in the river. When they 
were gone the night seemed even darker than 
ever, and more oppressive. 

The cook came and sat down next to 
me with a deep sigh as he lighted a ciga> 
rette. 

'"Did they drag you to that trollop? The 
swine! I heard them rush at you." 

"Did you rescue her from them?" 

"Her?" He cursed the girl and continued 
in a pained tone: "They're all pigs here. 
This boat's worse 'n the village. Have you 
ever lived in the village?" 

"No." 

"The village is rotten to the core. Espe- 
cially in winter," 

He threw the stub of his cigarette over- 
board and continued: 

"You'll get lost among all these pigs. 
I feel sorry (or you, little mouse. 1 feel sorry 
for everyone. Sometimes I don't know what 
1 wouldn't do — get down on my knees and 
say to them: ‘^What you doing, you bastards? 
Are you blind, or what?’ Camels!" 
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The steamer gave a prolonged whistle, 
the cable slapped the water, the light of a 
lantern swung through the darkness, locating 
Ihe pier, while minor lights emerged from 
the dusk. 

"‘Drunken Forest,*" muttered the cook, 
"And there ^s a river — ‘Drunken River.* Once 
there was a rations officer named ‘Drunkov.* 
And a clerk — ‘Sothead.’ Tm going ashore." 

Sturdy womi:n from the Kama region 
were hauling wood on long handbarrows. 
With springy little steps, bending under 
their load, they would come in pairs to the 
black opening in tie stoker's hold through 
which they tossed four-foot logs, calling out 
in ringing voices: 

"Hi-i-i!" 

As they hauled their logs the boathands 
would grab at their legs and breasts and the 
women would squeal and spit at them. On the 
return trip the women would defend themselves 
from slaps and pinches by striking back with 
tlieir handbarrows. 1 had observed this dozens 
of times— on every trip. The same thing oc- 
curred at every landing where we took on wood. 
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It seemed to me that 1 was an old man, 
who had been living on that boat for many 
years and knew everything that would hap- 
pen tomorrow and next week and next 
autumn. 

Now it began to grow light. A big 
pine woods became visible on a sandy prom- 
ontory above the pier. The women were 
climbing the hill to the woods^ laughing and 
singing and screeching. They looked like 
soldiers^ armed with their long barrows. 

I wanted to weep; tears seethed in my 
breast^ pressing against my hearty and this hurt. 

But I was ashamed to cry^ so I helped the 
boat-hand Borin swab the deck. 

Borin was an inconspicuous fellow. He 
w,as pale and colourless and would seek out 
secluded corners where he would sit blinking 
his little eyes. Once he said to me: 

"My honest- to- goodness nickname's not 
Borin^ but Whorin^ seeing 's how my mother 
was a whore. I have a sister^ and she is 
too. Looks like it was their fate^ the both 
of them. Fate^ brother's, a stone around your 
neck. You'd like to rise, and there you are." 
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^Now as he mopped up the deck^ he said 
•in his quiet voice: 

“See how they pick on the girls? Just 
th|pk! You can set even a wet log to burning 
if you try hard enough. I don't like that^ 
brother; can't stomach it. If I was a girl 
I'd drown myself in some dark pooL «o help 
me God! Hard enough to do what you ought 
as it iSj and them stirring up your feelings 
like that! I'm telling you the skoptsi are no 
fools. Ever heard of the skoptsil Eunuchs. 
Very smart people — they guessed the right 
way to live. Aw?y with all the nasty little 
things in life and just serve God, purelike." 

The captain's wife walked past, holding 
up her skirts as she picked her way among 
the puddles. She always rose early. She was 
tall and majestic, with a face so frank and 
simple that I wanted to run after her and 
say with all my heart: 

“Tell me something — do!" 

Slowly the steamer pulled away from the 
pier. 

“We're off," said Borin, crossing him- 
self. 

is^ 
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VI 


At Sarapul Maxim left the boat. He left 
silently, saying goodbye to no one, calm 
and serious. Behind him went the jolly 
woman, still laughing, and the crumpled 
girl, her eyes swollen. For a long time Sergei 
kneeled before the captain *s cabin^ kissing 
the panels of the door and knocking his 
forehead against it. 

''Forgive me, it wasn't my fault," he 
wailed. "It was all that Maxim." 

The boat-hands, the barman, and even 

r < 

some of the passengers knew he was lying, 
but they kept encouraging him. 

"Keep it up, keep it up! He's sure to 
forgive you." 

And the captain did forgive him, though 
he gave him a kick that sent him sprawling. 
The next minute Sergei was running about 
the deck with breakfast trays, glancing at 
people fawningly, like a whipped pup. 

In place of Maxim they took on an ex- 
soldier from Vyatka, a puny fellow with a 
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tiny head and red-brown eyes. The second 
cook immediately sent him to kill some 
chickens. The soldier killed two , and the 
oAers ran loose on deck. The passengers tried 
to catch them and three of the fowls flew 
overboard. In despair^ the soldier sat down 
on the woodpile near the kitchen and began 
to cry bitterly. 

''\?hat"s the matter, you fool?” asked 
Smury in astonishment. "Who ever heard of a 
soldier crying?” 

*T was a noncombatant,” said the soldier 
softly. 

That was his ruin. In half an hour every- 
body on board was laughing at him. They 
would come up one at a time, stare at the 
soldier, and ask: "Him,” then go off into peals 
of coarse, offensive laughter. 

At first the soldier did not notice them 
or their laughter; he just sat there wiping 
his tears on the sleeve of his old cotton 
shirt as though hiding them up his sleeve. 
But soon his red-brown eyes began to glow 
angrily and he rattled off in the chirping 
Vyatka manner: 
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"Why fix your peepers on me? Go to, the 
devil and stay there for good!" 

That tickled the public more than ever. 
They began to poke their fingers into his 
ribs^ pull at his shirt and his apron^ teas- 
ing him mercilessly until dinnertime. After 
dinner somebody stuck a lemon rind on the 
end of a wooden spoon and tied it to the 
strings of his apron. The spoon swtjng back 
and forth as the soldier walked about^ mak- 
ing everybody laugh^ while he fretted like a 
mouse in a trap without guessing the cause of 
their mirth. 

Smury watched him without a word 
very seriously^ his face going soft like a 
woman's. 

I began to feel sorry for the soldier. 

"May I tell him about the spoon?" 1 
asked Smury. 

He nodded. 

When I told the soldier what everyone 
was laughing at^ he snatched at the spoon^ 
tore it loose^ threw it on the floor, stamped 
on it, and grabbed me by the hair 
with both hands. We began to fight, to the 
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delight of the onlookers who immediately 
pressed about us. 

Smury scattered them and tore us apart^ 
^ first tweaking my ears and then catching the 
soldier by the ear. On seeing this tiny fellow 
twist and caper in an eSbrt to tear himself 
loose, the people roared and w'histled and 
stamped their feet^ doubling over with laughter. 

“Hoorah for the garrison! Butt the cook 
in the belly 1” 

The mad joy of this herd of humans 
roused in me a desire to pick up a log and 
smash their heads. 

Smury let go of the soldier and turned 
on the people like a wild boar^ his hands 
behind his back^ his teeth bared^ his mous- 
taches bristling. 

“Every man to his place — march! Canni- 
bals!“ 

Once more the soldier threw himself 
at me^ but Smury lifted him up with one hand 
and carried him to the pump^ where he stuck 
his head under the water and gave him a 
dousing^ twisting the soldier's puny body 
about as though he were a rag doll. 
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Some boat-hands, the boatswain and the 
first mate came running upj and once more 
a crowd gathered. Above the heads of ev- 
eryone else towered the steward, as meek and 
speechless as ever. 

The soldier sat down on the woodpile and 
pulled off his boots with trembling hands. 
He began to wring out the rags in which his 
feet had been wrapped, but they were dry. 
The water dripped off his straggly hair, and 
this again set the public to laughing. 

^*You just wait,^' said the soldier in a 
thin, high voice. 'T'll kill that boy yet!'" 

Smury held me by the shoulder and said 
something to the first mate! The boat-hancfs 
scattered the public. 

^"What we going to do with you?” said 
Smury to the soldier when everyone had 
gone. 

The soldier said nothing; he kept looking 
at me with wild eyes while his whole body 
twitched strangely. 

”'Ten-shun, you blubberer!” 

“Fiddlesticks! This isn't the army!” an- 
swered the soldier. 
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, I could see that this took the cook off his 
guard. His bloated cheeks deflated, he spat 
and walked away, taking me with him. 
^hocked, I kept looking back at the soldier, but 
Smury muttered: 

“A cocky fellow, eh? Come along now." 

Sergei caught up to us and whispered: 

"He wants to cut his throat!" 

“What!" shouted Smury, and ran back. 

The soldier was standing in the door of 
the barman's cabin holding the large knife 
used for chopping off the heads of chickens 
and splintering firewood. The blade was 
dull and nicked like a saw. A crowd had 
gathered in front of the cabin to watch this 
funny little man with the dripping hair. 
His snub-nosed face was trembling like jelly, 
his mouth hung open, his lips twitched, and 
he kept muttering: 

“Fiends. F-i-e-n-d-s!" 

I jumped up on something and looked over 
the heads of the people into their faces. They 
were smiling and snickering and saying to 
one another: 

“Look,' look!" 
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When he began to push his shirt back 
into his trousers with his skinny^ childlike 
handj a handsome man standing next to me 
said with a sigh: 

"What's he hitching up his pants for if 
he's going to kill himself?" 

The public laughed all the louder. It 
was clear that no one believed him capable 
of killing himself. Neither did Ij but 
Smury, after a brief glance at him^ began to 
push people about with his belly, admonish- 
ing: 

"Get away from here, you fool!" 

He liked to use this word as a collective 
noun. He would approach *a crowd of people 
and include all of them when he said: 

"Be off, you fool!" 

This was amusing, but it seemed true 
that today, from early morning, all people 
had been just one big fool. 

When he had scattered the crowd, he 
went up to the soldier and held out his 
hand. 

"Give me that knife." 

"It's all the same," said the soldier. 
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handing over the knife. The cook passed it 
on to me and pushed the soldier into the 
cabin. 

'Xay down and go to sleep. What's wrong 
with you^ anyway?" 

The soldier sat down on the bunk without 
a word. 

"He'll bring you something to eat and 
some vodka. Do you drink vodka?" 

‘'A little." 

"See that you don't touch him. It wasn't 
him laughed at you, hear? I'm telling you it 
wasn t him. 

"What did^they have to torture me like 
that for?" asked the soldier softly. 

Smury said nothing for a minute. 

"Think I know?" he answered at last. 

He and I went back to the kitchen. 

"Hm — they sure picked on a poor speci- 
men," he muttered on the way. "Did you 
see that? People can drive you crazy, broth- 
er; that they can. Stick fast to you like 
a bedbug, and there you are! What am 
I saying — a bedbug? They're a thousand 
times worse than any bedbug!" 





When I brought the soldier some bread^^ 
meat, and vodka, he was sitting on the 
bunk rocking back and forth and crying 
softly like a woman. I put the plate on the 
table. 

"Eat it," I said. 

"Close the door." 

"It'll be dark." 

"Close it, or they'll be coming back." 

I went out. I disliked the soldier. He did 
not rouse my sympathy or pity, and this made 
me feel uneasy. Granny had always said 
to me: 

"People are to be pitied — poor unfortu- 
nates, struggling along — " 

"Did you give it to him?" asked the 
cook when 1 returned. "Well, how's he feel- 
ing?" 

ttJJ f . ft 

He s crying. 

"Humph, the rag! Call him a soldier?" 

"I don't feel sorry for him." 

"What's that?" 

"And a person ought to pity people." 

Smury took me by the hand and drew 
me over. 
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“You can't make yourself feel sorry, and 
lying’s no good, hear?” he said impressively. 
“Don't start getting sloppy; know your own 
i^mind.” 

He pushed me away and added gloomily: 

“This is no place for you. Here, have 
a smoke.” 

My feelings had been deeply stirred by 
the ^behaviour of the passengers. I sensed 
something inexpressibly humiliating in the 
way they had teased the soldier and laughed 
with glee when Smury had held him by the 
ear. How could they enjoy anything so loath- 
some and pitiable? What could they find so 
hilariously funny about it? 

Once more they were sitting and lying 
on deck, chewing and drinking and playing 
cards, talking calmly and respectably and watch- 
ing the river as though they were not the same 
people who had hooted and whistled so boister- 
ously an hour ago. Again they were as quiet 
and lazy as ever. From morning to night they 
milled slowly about the steamer like gnats 
or dust motes in a ray of sunlight. Now dozens 
of them were crowding at the top of the gang- 
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plank^ crossing themselves before descend- 
ing to the pier^ while dozens of others just 
like them^ wearing the same sort of clothes^ 
bowed in the same way under a weight of 
sacks and packs^ came climbing up onto the 
boat. 

This constant exchange of people brought 
no change to the life on board the steamer. 
The new passengers would discuss the same 
things the others had discussed: land^ work^ 
God, women; they would even use the same 
words: 

"It*s the will of God that we should endure, 
so we'll go on enduring. Thejre's nothing to 
be done about it; that's our fate." 

It was dull and irritating to hear them 
say such things. I could not endure dirt, and 
I had no desire to endure being treated cruelly 
and unjustly. I was sure I had done nothing 
to deserve such treatment. Nor had the soldier 
deserved it. Certainly he had not wished to 
look ridiculous. 

They put the serious, kindhearted Maxim 
off the boat, while they kept the despicable 
Sergei. And why did these people who were 
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capable of torturing a person to madness^ 
meekly obey the rough orders of the boat- 
hands and accept the coarsest upbraiding 
w^hout taking the slightest offence? 

"Get away from the rails!" shouted the 
boatswain^ narrowing his wicked^ handsome 
eyes. "Can't you see the boat's listing? 
Beat itj you devils!" 

Th^ devils obediently rushed to the other 
side of the deck, from which they were again 
chased like a herd of sheep. 

"Ugh, you rats!" 

On hot nights it was unbearable under 
the metal awning which became heated during 
the day. The passengers crawled over the deck 
like roaches, sleeping wherever they pleased. 
At every landing the boat-hands would wake 
them up with kicks and blows. 

"Hey, clear the road! Get back to your 
places!" 

They would get up and sleepily wander 
off in any direction. 

The boat-hands differed from the passen- 
gers only in their clothes, yet they ordered 
them about like policemen. 
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The most striking thing about people i^ 
their shyness and timidity and sad resigna- 
tion^ and it is strange and terrible when this 
crust of resignation is suddenly broken 
through in moments of brutal merrymaking 
that are rarely diverting. I felt that people 
did not know where they were being taken, 
and it made no difference to them where the 
steamer put them off; wherever they landed, 
they would remain on shore for only a brief 
space before boarding this or some other 
steamer, which would again take them some- 
where; all of them were homeless wanderers, 
all lands were alien, and all people the veriest 
cowards. 

Once, shortly after midnight, one of the 
machines broke down with an explosion like 
a cannon shot. The deck was immediately 
enveloped in white steam which rose from 
the engine room, curling thickly through all 
the cracks. Someone shouted deafening ly: 

“Gavrilo! A piece of felt and some red 
lead!" 

I slept next to the engine room on the 
table where I washed the dishes. When I was 
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awakened by the explosion and the shocks 
everything was quiet on deck; the machinery 
was hissing with steam and the hammers 
^ere knocking quickly. But the next minute 
all the deck passengers were yelling and 
howling in the most terrifying way. 

In the white fog which was quickly dispers- 
ing^ uncombed women and dishevelled^ fish-eyed 
men were rushing about^ knocking each other 
down; c.il or them were tugging at bundles and 
sacks and suitcases^ stumbling and fallings 
striking at each other^ appealing to God and 
St. Nikolai. The sight was fearful^ but inter- 
esting, I kept running after the people to see 
vC^hat they would* do. 

This was my first experience of a night 
alarm j and for some reason I sensed that it 
was all a mistake. The boat kept up its nor- 
mal speed; along the right-hand bank^ very 
close^ burned the campfires of the haymakers; 
the night was bright^ lighted by a high^ 
full moon. 

But the people kept rushing about ever 
more frenziedly. The cabin passengers put 
in their appearance. Somebody jumped over- 
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board; others followed. Two muzhiks and 
a monk snatched up some logs with which 
they uprooted one of the benches screwed 
to the deck; a large cage of chickens was 
thrown over the stern; in the centre of the 
deck near the steps leading to the captain's 
bridge kneeled a muzhik who kept bowing 
to those who rushed past and howling like a 
wolf: 

“Oh true believers^ 1 'm a sinner!" 

“A boat^ you devils!" shouted a fat gen- 
tleman in nothing but a pair of trousers as 
he beat his breast with his fist. 

The boat-hands rushed here and there^ 
grabbing people by the nape of the necfe*^ 
punching them in the head^ tossing them 
•aside. Smury strode about heavily with a 
coat thrown over his night clothes. 

“Have some shame!" he urged everyone 
in a thundering voice. “Have you gone clean 
crazy? The boat's sounds not sinking. There's 
the riverbank a stone's throw away. The 
haymakers fished out all the fools who threw 
themselves overboard — there they are^ see? — 
two boatloads." 
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He brought his fists down on the heads 
of third-class passengers, so that they folded 
up like sacks all over the deck. 

Before the excitement had calmed down 
a fine lady wearing a cape and brandishing 
a tablespoon rushed at Smury and shouted: 

“How dare you!” 

A perspiring gentleman held her back. 

“Leave him alone, the blockhead,” he 
said irritably, sucking at his moustaches. 

Smury shrugged his shoulders, blinked in 
perplexity, and turned to me. 

“How do yo'i like thal^' said he. “What 
does she want with me anyway? Never saw 
her before in my* life I” 

A little muzhik snufiled back the blood 
flowing from his nose and shouted: 

“What people! What bandits!” 

During that summer I twice witnessed 
panic on the steamboat, and both times it 
was the result not of actual danger, but of 
the fear of it. A third time the passengers 
caught two thieves, one of them disguised 
as a pilgrim. They took them out of sight 
of the boat-hands and beat them for almost 
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an hour. When the boat-hands finally rescued 
the thieves, the crowd flew at them: 

"Thieves hiding thieves, we know you!" 
they shouted. 

"You’re brigands yourselves, and that’s why 
you want to spare them!" 

The thieves had been beaten unconscious. 
They were still unable to stand on their feet 
when they were handed over to the police at 
the next landing. 

Many such incidents occurred, so distress- 
ing that one wondered whether people were in- 
herently good or bad, meek or menacing. Why 
were they so cruelly, ravenously vicious, 
and so shamefully servile?* 

If I asked the cook about this, he would 
only wrap his face in cigarette smoke and 
reply irritably; 

"What's it to you? People are just people. 
One's clever, another's a fool. Read hooks 
and stop racking your brains. You'll find all 
the answers in the books, if they're the right 
ones. 

He had no use for religious books and the 
Lives of the Saints. 
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“They're just for priests, or sons of 
priests," he would say. 

Wanting to do something ni^e for him, 
T decided to present him with a book. On the 
pier at Kazan I paid five kopeks for the Leg- 
end of How Peter the Great Was Rescued by 
a Soldier. But the cook was drunk and 
formidable at that moment, so 1 decided 
to rcrad .he Legeru^ myself before giv- 
ing it to him. 1 liked it immensely — every- 
thing was so simple and clear, concise and 
interesting. I was certain that the book would 
give him much pleasure. 

But when I hawided it to him, he crumpled 
it into a ball without a word and threw it 
overboard. 

“There's your book for you, you fool!” 
he said sullenly. “Here 1 am, training you all 
the time like you was a hunting dog, and still 
you go eating the birds." 

He stamped his foot and shouted at me. 

“What kind of a book do you call that? 
Tve read all that nonsense! Is it the truth 
that's written there? Come now, tell me!" 

“I don't know." 



'"Well I know! If they chopped off that first 
fellow's head^ he'd have fallen off the ladder 
and the others wouldn't have climbed up into 
the hayloft. Soldiers are no fools! They'd 
have set fire to the hay and that's the end of 
it! Hear?" 

''Yes." 

"So there you are! I know about that tsar 
Peter — nothing like that ever happened to him! 
Be off with you!" 

I realized that the cook was rights but still I 
liked the book. Once more I bought the 
and read it a second time, discovering to my 
surprise that the book really was worthless. 
This shamed me, and I came to look upon the 
cook with even greater respect and trust, while 
for some reason he kept saying: 

"Ekh, you should be studying! This is 
no place for you!" 

I too felt that this was no place for me. 
Sergei treated me abominably. Several times 
1 caught him taking tea-things from my table 
and selling it to the passengers when the stew- 
ard was not looking. 1 knew this was called 
thieving. 





• ''Careful! See you don't let the waiters 
take knives and forks from your table!" Smury 
had warned me more than once. 

There were many other things that boded 
ill for me^ and often 1 was tempted to aban- 
don the boat at the next landing and run 
off to the woods. I was kept from doing so 
by Smury, who seemed to grow ever more at- 
tached tu and by the fascination of the boat, 
with its constant motion. I disliked the stops 
at the piers and kept waiting for something 
to happen that would take us off the Kama 
River into the Belaya, far up to Vyatka, or 
into the Volga, v^here I would see new shores 
and towns and people. 

But nothing happened. My life on the 
steamer came to an abrupt and shameful end. 
One evening when we were travelhr.g from 
Kazan to Nizhni, the steward sent for me. When 
I reported to him, he closed the door and said 
to Smury, who was sitting gloomily on a car- 
pet-covered stool: 

“Here he is." 

“Do you give Sergei spoons things?" 
he asked me roughly. 
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''He takes them himself when I'm not look^ 

. n 

ing. 

"You don't see him^ but you know about 
itj" said the steward quietly. 

Smury brought his fist down on his knee^ 
then scratched the spot. 

"Wait a bit. There's no hurry he said^ 
and fell to thinking. 

I looked at the steward and he at me^ but 
I was aware of no eyes on the other side of 
his glasses. 

He lived quietly^ walked noiselessly^ spoke 
in lowered tones. Sometimes his faded beard 
and vacuous eyes glinted ojit of some corner^ 
only to vanish at once. Before going to bed 
he would kneel for a long time in front of 
the icon with the lamp ever burning above it. 
No matter how long I watched him through the 
diamond-shaped window in the door^ I could 
never detect him praying; he simply knelt and 
gazed at the lamp and the icon^ sighing and 
stroking his beard. 

"Did Sergei give you any money?" asked 
Smury after a pause, 

"No." 
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"Never?" 

“Never." 

**He wouldn't lie^" said Smury to the stew- 
ard^ but the latter answered softly: 

“It makes no difference. There you are.” 

“Come along^” cried the cook^ coming over 
to my table and giving me a fillip on the back 
of the head. “Fool! And I’m a fool too! I 
should hci\. kept an on you.” 

At Nizhni the steward settled accounts 
with me. I received something like eight 
rubles — the first sizable sum 1 had ever earned. 

As he tool* ieave of me, Smury sa'-d dis- 
mally: 

“Hm. Keep your eyes open in the future, 
hear? Mustn’t go flycatching.” 

He slipped a bright beaded tobacco-pouch 
into my hand. 

“Here, take it. Fine work — my godchild 
made it for me. Well, goodbye. Read books — 
that’s the best thing you can do!” 

He look me under the arms and lifted me 
into the air to kiss me, then set me firmly 
down on the pier. I felt sorry for him and for 
myself. Indeed, I could scarcely keep back the 
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tears as I watched this huge, lumbering, lonelj 
man push his way through the stevedores 
back to the boat. 

How many similar people — as kind, as lone- 
ly, and as divorced from life — did I meet 
in later years! 

VII 

Granny and grandfather had again proved 
into town. I returned to them in an angry^ 
belligerent mood. My heart was heavy. Why 
had they branded me a thief? 

Granny greeted me affectionately and im- 
mediately went to heat the samovar. Grand- 
father spoke with his usual sarcasm. 

^‘Save up much gold?^' 

''All I saved belongs to me,” I replied, 
sitting down by the window. I proudly took 
a pack of cigarettes out of my pocket and 
lighted up. 

"Oho!” said grandfather, following my ev- 
ery movement. "You don't say! So you've tak- 
en to the devil's weed, have you? Isn't it 
a bit early?” 

even have a pouch," I boasted, 
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pouch!" squealed grandfather. "What 
you doing — trying to tease me?" 

He rushed at me^ his thin^ jBtrong arms 
outstretched^ his green eyes flashing. 1 jumped 
up and butted him in the stomach. The old 
man collapsed on the floor and for a few tense 
seconds remained sitting there blinking at 
me in surprise, his dark mouth hanging 
open.» 

"So it*s me you knocked down — your grand- 
father," he said at last in a strained voice. "The 
father of your own mother?" 

"Tve taken enough beatings from you," 
I mumbled, realising that I had done some- 
thing loathsome. 

With a light, agile movement grandfather 
got up and sat down next to me. He snatched 
the cigarette out of my hand and threw it out 
of the window. 

"You dunderhead! Don't you know God 
will never forgive you for such a thing as long 
as you live?" he asked in a frightened voice; 
then^ turning to Granny: "Just think, mother! 
It was him struck me. Him. Struck me. Ask 
him if it wasn't." 
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Without bothering to ask me she came ovrt- 
and began to shake me by the hair. 

^^Here's what he gets for it! Take this! 
And this!” she said. 

She did not hurt me physically^ but my 
feelings were deeply injured^ especially by 
grandfather's spiteful laughter. He jumped 
up and down on his chair,, slapping himself 
on the knees and croaking: 

“That's it! That's the way!” 

I wrenched myself free^ ran out into the 
entranceway, and threw myself down in a 
corner, where I lay, wretched and despairing, 
listening to the hum of th^ samovar. 

Granny came out and leaned over me to 
whisper in a scarcely audible voice: 

“Forgive me; I didn't really hurt you, 
did I? 1 just did it for the looks. There was 
nothing else to do. After all, grandfather's 
an old man and you must be respecting him. 
He too has his bones all broken and his heart 
brimming with grief. You mustn't go hurting 
him. You're not a little one any more; you 
can understand. You must understand, Alyo- 
sha. He's just a big baby — no more nor less." 





Her words flowed over me soothingly^ like 
warm water The friendly rustle of her speech 
eased my pam and made me feel ashamed; 
J embraced her tightly and we kissed 

"Go in to him, go ahead^ it'll be all right. 
Only don\ smoke in front of him all of a sud- 
den, just like that Give him time to get used 
to it 

When I entered the room and glanced at 
grandfathei 1 could hardly keep from laughing 
He was indeed as gleeful as a baby His face 
was sliming, he stamped hts feet and pounded 
the table \Mth rav all overgrown with red fuzz 
"Well, little billy-goat, have you come back 
to do some more bfttting, eh? You little brigand 
you I Just like your father* Coming into the 
house like that, without so much as crossing 
yourself, and reaching for a fag hrst thing, 
nhooh, you little two-kopek Bonapart*" 

I made no reply He ran out of words and 
became wearily silent, but during tea he began 
to lecture me 

"The fear of God’s as neetiful to a person 
as reins to a horse 1 here s no one to befriend 
us but God, man is man's worst enemy 
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I was struck by the truth of his words, that 
men were enemies, and remained untouched 
by the rest of what he said. 

'*You must go back to work for your Aunt 
Matryona now, and in the spring you can 
return to a boat. But spend the winter with 
them. And don't tell them you'll be leaving 
in the spring." 

"Why fool people?" put in Granny, who 
had just fooled grandfather with the sham* shak- 
ing she had given me. 

"You can't live without fooling people," 
insisted grandfather, "Nobody does." 

That evening when grandfather sat down 
to read the Psalter, Gralmy and I went 
through the gate and out to the fields. The 
Xiny, two- windowed hut in which grandfather 
now lived was situated at the very edge of 
town, at the end of Kanatnaya Street, where 
he had once owned a house. 

"Just see where we've moved to!" laughed 
Granny. Grandfather can't find himself a place 
for his soul's ease, so he keeps moving about. 
And this don't suit him, but it suits me." 

For some three versts in front of us extend- 
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ed a meagre turfy stretch cut up by gullies 
and ending in a line of birches marking the 
Kazan road. Above the gullies protruded the 
^are wands of bushes looking like bfood-stained 
whips in the cold glow of the sunset. 
The grass was stirred by a light evening 
breeze^ and this movement was repeated be- 
yond the nearest gully by the shadowy forms 
of strolling couples from the town. Off to the 
right Stood Uie red wall of the dissenters' cem- 
etery known as the ''Bugrovsky Hermitage'', 
while a dark clump of trees to the left marked 
the Jewish cempter y. Everything looked desti- 
tute; everything clung silently to the la*^erated 
earth. The windows of the little houses here 
at the edge of town seemed to be winking 
timidly at the dusty road, along which wandered 
undersized, underfed hens. A herd of lowing 
cows passed the Devichy Convent. From a 
nearby camp came the sound of martial 
music, trumpets blaring, horns hooting. 

A drunkard stumbled along, pulling bru- 
tally at an accordion and muttering: 

"I'll reach you yet — for sure." 

"Who'll you reach, you simpleton?" said 
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Granny, squinting into the red sunlight. "You'll - 
he falling down and going to sleep and while you 
sleep they'll strip you hare — even take away 
that accordion of yours — your heart's joy." 

I kept glancing round as I told Granny 
all about life on the hoat. After what I had 
seen, I found my present surroundings depress- 
ing, and felt miserable. Granny listened with 
wrapt attention, as 1 always listened to her, 
and when I told her about Smury she trossed 
herself fervently and said: 

"Ah dear, a good man; may the Blessed Vir- 
gin help him! Mind you don 't forget him! Al- 
ways hold the good things tight in your memory, 
and as for the bad — just ‘toss them away." 

It was very difficult for me to confess to 
Jier why I had been dismissed from the boat, but 
I grit my teeth and managed it somehow. The 
story made not the slightest impression on her. 

"You’re still too young; haven't learned 
how to live yet," she remarked indifferently. 

"People keep telling each other they 
haven't learned how to live — the muzhiks, the 
boat-hands. Aunt Matryona kept telling her 
son. What's there to learn?" 
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Granny compressed her lips and shook her 
head. 

“That I don't know,'' she replied. 

“But you keep saying it too!'' 

“Why shouldn't U” answered Granny calm- 
ly “But don't let it hurt you. You’re still 
too little, you're not expected to know how 
to live. And who does/ Only the thieves. 
Take your grandfather — he's smart and book- 
learneJ, but it hasn’t helped him a bit.'' 

“Have you had a good life/'' 

“Me/ Ah, yes, a good one. And a bad one. 
Changeab le." 

People strolled past us, dragging long 
shadows after them* and the dust rose like smoke 
from under their feet to bury the shadows. 
The sadness of eventide increased From the 
window came the grumbling voice of grand- 
father; 

“Spare me the fullness of Thy wrath. Oh 
God. Punish me according to my strength — '' 

Granny smiled. 

“God must be sick and tired of him,'' 
she said. “Every evening he whines like this, 
and what for/ — old as he is, beyond all wants. 
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to keep growling and complaining so! God 
must have a good laugh when he hears thfs 
voice every evening: ‘There's that Vasili Ka- 
shirin at it again!' Humph. Well^ come on^ 
let's get to bed." 

I decided to go in for catching songbirds. 
It seemed to me a good means of gaining a 
livelihood. I would catch the birds and Granny 
would sell them. So^ having bought u net^ 
a ringj and some snares^ and made some cages, 
here I am at dawn^ hiding in the bushes of 
a gully while Granny roams the woods near- 
by with a sack and a basket in search of the 
last mushroomsj bernes and nuts. 

The tired September sun has just ascended, 
its pale rays now expire in the clouds^ now 
spread their silver fan down into my retreat. 
Shadows still linger at the bottom of the gul- 
ly, and a white mist rises. One steep, clayey 
bank is dark and bare; the other, sloping gently, 
is overgrown with grass and thick bushes bright 
with red, yellow and brown leaves which the 
wind rips off and scatters through the gully. 

In the burdocks at the bottom the gold- 
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inches are chirping; through the ragged foliage 
I catch glimpses of the crimson caps on their 
perky little heads. The titmice are twittering 
ijiquisitively all about me^ blowing out their 
white cheeks and fussing noisily like fCuna- 
vino lasses on a holiday. Quicks clever, and 
saucy, they must know and touch everything, 
so one after another they fall into the snare. 
It is painful to watch them struggle, but I must 
be callous — I am in business. I remove 
the birds to a cage kept for that purpose and 
cover it with a sack, to make them grow quiet. 

A flock of siskins alights on a hawthorn 
bush radiant with s^n. The birds are overjoyed 
by the sun and twitter all the more gaily, like 
a pack of schoolboys. A frugal, thrifty shrike, 
late for the flight south, sits on a waving wand 
of sweet briar trimmino its wines with its beak 
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and turning a beady black eye in search of quarry. 
Suddenly soaring like a lark, it catches a bum- 
blebee, which it spikes on a thorn, and then 
takes up watch alongside, twisting and turn- 
ing its thievish grey head. Silently a pine- 
finch flies past — my heart's desire — if only I 
could catch one! A bullfinch, red and cocky 
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as a general^ leaves the flock and comes tc 
rest on an alder bush^ where it chirps testily^ 
swinging its black bill up and down. 

The higher the sun^ the more the birds 
and the gayer their song. The entire gully 
becomes filled with the music, to which the 
rustle of the bushes in the wind forms a con- 
stant accompaniment. The insistent voices of 
the birds cannot drown out this soft, sweet-sad 
rustle. I hear in it the farewell song of summer; 
it whispers telling words that line themselves 
up into a poem, while my memory involuntari- 
ly brings back old scenes. 

From somewhere up above Granny cries: 

'"Where are you?"' 

She is sitting on tlie edge of the gully with 
her kerchief spread out beside her, and on the 
kerchief are bread, pickles, turnips and some 
apples. Among all these blessings sparkles 
a beautiful little cut-glass decanter with a 
crystal stopper representing the head of Na- 
poleon. The decanter contains some vodka 
flavoured with St. John's wort. 

"Oh Lord, how good it all is!" breathes 
Granny gratefully. 
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**I*ve made up a song!” 

''Have you really?” 

I repeat some lines like: 

Winter is coming, the flowers are dene. 
Farewell to summer, with its warming sun! . . . 

Without hearing me out^ she says: 
"There's already a song like that, only 
it's better 

And she recites in a singsong voice: 

Ahj the summer sun is setting 
And the nightingales have left. 

Here am a lonely maiden. 

Of my summer's joy bereft. 

I go walking in the morning 
And recall that happy May 
When you led me, ah. so blissful. 
Under skies now cold and grey. 

Kindly maidens, dearest sisters. 

When the winds of winter blow. 

Take my heart, consumed by sorrow. 
Bury it beneath the snow. 
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My pride as a poet is not injured in the 
least. I like her song exceedingly and feel sorry 
for the maid. 

"That's how grief is sung^" says Granny. 
"It was the maid sang it. She walked with 
her swain in the summertime, but came winter 
and he left her alone, perhaps to go to another 
one. And she wept in grief. What you've never 
felt you never can sing. But just see how fine 
she made the song!" 

Granny was greatly amazed the first time 
she sold some birds for forty J^opeks. 

"Fancy that! I thought nothing would 
come of it — just a little boy's whimsy. But 
look how profitable it turned out!" 

"You sold them cheap at that." 

"Did I now!" 

On market days she would earn a ruble or 
even more, and could not get over it. How much 
money could be made on trifles! 

"Why, a woman washes clothes all day 
long or scrubs floors for twenty-five kopeks! 
It makes no sense at all. It's wrong. And it's 
wrong to keep birds in cages. You must drop 
this business, Alyosha." 
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But I was greatly taken up by birdcatching. 
I enjoyed it and retained my independence 
without causing anyone but the birds the slight- 
est inconvenience. I armed myself with good 
equipment; I had learned much from talking 
with experienced birdcatchers. 1 began going 
alone almost thirty versts away — to the Kstov- 
sky Woods or to the banks of the Volga where 
in the t *!! pmes I could catch crossbills^ or a 
special variety of titmouse highly prized by 
bird lovers — a long-tailed white specimen of 
rare beauty. 

Sometimes i would set out in the evening 
and trudge along the Kazan road all night long^ 
frequently in the autumn rain^ through deep 
mud. On my back I carried an oilcloth sack 
containing my snares and cages and bait for 
the birds, and in my hand a thick ».hestnut 
staff. It was cold and fearful in the autumn 
darkness — very fearful. Along the side of the 
road stood old^ lightning-struck birches, their 
wet branches converging above my head; at 
the foot of the hills to my left, on the Volga 
side, occasional lights floated past on the masts of 
late steamers and barges, and they seemed to be 
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receding into a bottomless abyss. I could heat ' 
the hooting of their horns and the slapping of 
paddle wheels through the water. 

Out of the cast-iron earth rose the huts 
of the villages I passed. Vicious^ hungry dogs 
rushed at my legs; the night watchmen wound 
their rattles and shouted in frightened voices: 

''Who goes there? Who’s been brought by 
the devil — a name not to be mentioned in the 
night-tide?” 

I dreaded having my snares taken away, 
and for that reason always carried five-kopek 
pieces to bribe the watchmen. I became friend- 
ly with the night watchman in the village of 
Fokino. He was filled with amazement by my 
exploits. 

"You again?” he would say. "What a fear- 
less, restless night bird, eh?” 

His name was Nifont; he was small and 
grey and looked like one of the saints. Often 
he would take a turnip or an apple or a hand- 
ful of peas out of his pocket and thrust them 
into my hand, saying: 

"Here you are, friend. I saved this little 
treat for you. 1 hope you enjoy it.” 
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And he would accompany me to the edge 
of the village. 

“Farewell. God be with you.“ 

I would reach the woods at dawn^ set my 
snares^ hang up the bait^ and lie down at the 
edge of the woods to await the day. Silence, 
Everything about me lay in the grip of deep au- 
tumnal slumber. At the foot of the dusky hills 
I caught a faint glimpse of broad meadows 
segmented by the Volga, the farthest reaches 
dissolving in mist. Far away, beyond the 
woods bounding the meadows, the sun rose 
slowly, setting fire to the black manes of the 
forest. Then began a strange, soul-stirring move- 
ment. Ever faster *mounted the mist, shining 
silver in sunlight, while beneath it, bushes 
and trees and haystacks rose slowly off the 
earth. It was as though the meadows were 
melting in the sun's warmth and pouring in 
a golden-brown stream in all directions. Now 
the sun touched the quiet waters at the river- 
bank, and it seemed that the whole river flowed 
to the spot where it had dipped its golden fingers. 
As the golden disc climbed ever higher it shed a 
joyful blessing all about, warming the cold. 
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shivering earthy which in gratitude breathed^ 
forth the sweet fragrance of autumn. Seen 
through the transparent air, the earth looked 
enormous, endlessly magnified. Everything 
aspired to the distance, luring one to the blue 
ends of the earth. Dozens of times I watched 
the sunrise in that place, and each time a new 
world was born before me — a world uniquely 
beautiful. 

Somehow I bear a particular love for the 
sun. I like its very name, the sweet sound 
of it, the rich resonance of it. I love to close 
my eyes and turn my face to a warm ray, or 
to catch it on the palm of my hand, when it 
thrusts like a sword through a crack in a fence, 
or the branches of a tree. Grandfather had the 
'greatest respect for ""Prince Mikhail Cherni- 
govsky and Boyarin Feodor, who refused to 
bow to the Sun."' But I visualized them as 
vicious men, morose and dark as gypsies, with 
the sore eyes of Mordovian peasants. When 
the sun rose over the meadows, I involuntarily 
smiled with joy. 

Above me rustled the evergreens, shaking 
the dew off their boughs. In the shadows under 
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Wile trees I glimpsed the silver brocade of hoar- 
frost upon lacy fern fronds. The brown grasses, 
felled by the rain, lay motionless upon 
Ijhe earth, yet when a ray of sunlight struck 
them, one could detect a slight stirring, perhaps 
a last effort to survive. 

The birds awoke. From branch to branch 
bounced fluffy grey balls — the titmice; 
fiery crossbills pecked at the cones atop the 
pines; at the end of a bough swung a nut- 
hatch preening its feathers and cocking 
a suspicious eye at my nets. And suddenly 
I realized th?. the entire forest, which only 
a moment before had been steeped in solemn 
meditation, was now articulate with hundreds 
of bird voices, w^as filled w ith the bustle of these 
purest of living creatures, in whose likeness 
Man, father of earthly beauty, had created for 
his own delight the elves and seraphims and 
cherubims and all the angelic choir. 

It was a pity to capture the buds, and 
shameful to imprison them in cages; I received 
boundless pleasure from just w'jtching them. But 
a hunter's zeal and the desire to earn money 
outweighed my pity. 
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I was amused by the cunning of the birds. 
A blue titmouse studied the snare with the 
utmost attention^ and on realizing the danger 
it held^ apprciilched cautiously from one side^ 
deftly snatching the seed from between the 
wooden bars. The titmice are clever birds^ 
but too inquisitive^ and this is their ruin. 
The staid bullfinches are stupid; whole flocks 
streamed into my net^ like well-fed burgh- 
ers going to church. When I clamped on the 
cover they were greatly surprised^ rolling their 
eyes and pecking at my fingers with their thick 
bills. The crossbill would walk calmly and 
imposingly into the net. The finch^ a unique 
bird^ would perch for a I6ng time in front 
of the snarej leaning back on its broad tail and 
slowly swinging its long bill from side to side. 
Its habit was to run up and down the tree trunks 
like a woodpecker^ always in the wake of the 
titmice. There was something appalling about 
this grey little bird, so lonely, unloved by all 
and loving no one. Like the magpie, it stole 
shiny little objects and hid them away. 

By noon I would finish my work and go 
home through the woods and over the fields. 
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I took the main road through the villages^ 
other boys or village desperadoes would snatch 
my cages away from me and biiiy:; my snares. 
f*had learned this from bitter experience. 

1 would reach home in the evening, tired 
and hungry, but filled with the sense that I 
had gained something, that I had grown in 
strength and knowledge. This new strength 
enabled to listen calmly to grandfather's 

.ridicule. Seeing this, he would begin a grave 
discourse: 

"Enough of this nonsense; enough, I tell 
you. Nobody ever made his way in the world 
by birdcatching. Fjnd a place for yourself and 
set your brains to growing there. A man wasn't 
made to devote himself to trifles. He's the 
seed of God, meant to give forth good grain. 
A man's like a ruble — put it to good n^c and 
it will triple its value. Do you think living's 
easy? It's a hard thing, living. The w'orld's 
a dark night that every man must light for 
himself. We're all born with ten fingers, but 
everyone wants his hands to reach the fartliest 
and grab the most. You have to be strong, and 
if you're not, you have to be cunning. The 



weak and the fraii^are sure to fail. Live fricndj^ 
ly with people^ but always remember you're 
alone; listen.^^ everyone, trust no one. If 
you trust yoW eye, the measure s awry, he 
closemouthed; it's not the tongue built towns 
and cities, but the ruble and the hammer. 
You're no Bashkirian or Kalmyk, whose only 
wealth is lice and sheep." 

He could go on like this all evening; I 
knew the words by heart. 1 liked the sound 
of them, but I was suspicious of their meaning. 
From what he said I concluded that there were 
two forces making life difficult: God and 
people. 

Granny would be sitting at the window 
spinning thread for lace, the spindle humming 
in her dexterous fingers. After listening silently 
to grandfather's words for awhile, she would say: 

"Everything will turn out like the Mother 
of God wants it." 

"What's thati*" grandfather would shout: 
"God(^ I haven't forgotten about God; 1 know 
God all right! Do you think God has peo- 
pled our earth with fools, old fool that 
ycu be?" 



i . . It seemed to me that no one lived as well 
as soldiers and Cossacks. Their lives were gay 
and simple. On fine mornings would ap- 

pear beyond the ravine oppoIBi our house^ 
scatter over the field, and begin an exciting, 
complicated game. These strong, fleet men in 
white shirts would dash merrily across the field 
with rifles in their hands, disappear in the 
ravine, and then suddenly, at the blast of a 
trumpet, rush out on the field again with 
shouts of ^fliurrah!^^ and an ominous beating 
of drums, making straight for our street, 
bayonets bristling as if they meant to overturn 
our house like a hayrick. 

I also shouted *‘hurrah'' and ran at their 
heels. The menacing roll of the drums roused 
in me an irrepressible desire to destroy some- 
thing — to tear down a fence or beat some- 

In off moments the soldiers would treat me 
to a smoke of makhorka and show me their 
heavy rifles. One or another of them would 
point his bayonet at my stomach and cry with 
exaggerated ferocity; 

Spike the cockroach!"' 
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The bayonet would glisten in the sun^ 
seeming to writhe like a live snake about 
to strike. TiM was frighteningj but pleasur- 
able. 

A Mordovian drummer boy taught me to 
handle the drumsticks. First he took my hands 
in his and squeezed them till it hurt, then 
thrust die sticks into my numb fingers. 

“Strike it — once, and again — once, and 
again! Ta-ta-ta-taaaaa! Easy with the left, 
hard with the right — ta-ta-ta-taaaaT' he shout- 
ed hoarsely, staring at me with birdlike 
eyes. 

1 kept running with the soldiers until their 
drill was over, when 1 would march with 
them across the whole town to their barracks, 
listening to their strong singing, gazing into 
their kind faces, all looking so new and 
bright, like five-kopek pieces straight from 
the mint. 

This solid mass of men, alt alike, swept 
gaily along the street, filling one with delight 
and the irresistible desire to plunge into it, as 
into a river; to enter into it, as into a forest. 
These people were afraid of nothing, looked 





Vit everything boldly^ could conquer anything^ 
would achieve whatever they wanted^ and, best 
of all, were simple and kindhejiMkL 
^ But one day during a paus9|PPyoung non- 
commissioned officer gave me a fat cigarette. 

"Have a smoke. This is a very special cig- 
arette — I wouldn't give it to anybody but 
you — you're such a fine chap!" 

I lit u.p. He stepped back, and all of a 
sudden a red Same blinded me and singed my 
fingers, nose, and brows. Grey, acrid smoke 
caused me to sneeze and cough. Blinded and 
frightened, I stood prancing on one spot while 
the soldiers formed a solid ring about me, 
laughing in loud merriment. 1 went home. 
Behind me I heard their laughter and whistling 
and a snapping like that of a shepherd's whip. 
My fingers hurt, my face stung, tears flowed 
from my eyes; but I was more oppressed by 
a dull, aching wonderment than by this pain. 
Why should they have done this to me? Why 
had such good men found it amusing? On reach- 
ing home 1 climbed up into the attic and 
sat there for a long time recalling all the in- 
comprehensible cruelty I had witnessed in 
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my short life. Especially vivid was my memory 
of the little soldier from Sarapul. He stood 
before me iMHue as life. 

“Well, ^B^ou understand? “ he asked. 

But soon thereafter I was to witness 
something much more cruel and shocking. 

I began to frequent the barracks where the 
Cossacks lived, near Pecherskaya Sloboda. The 
Cossacks were different from the soldiers — not 
so much because they were expert horsemen 
and dressed better, as because they spoke 
differently, sang different songs, and were ex- 
cellent dancers. Sometimes in the evening, 
after grooming their horses, they would gather 
in a circle near the stables and a little red- 
headed Cossack would shake back his wavy 
hair and begin to sing in a high voice like a 
clarinet. Standing there straight and tense, 
he would sing a soft sad song about the quiet 
Don or the blue Danube. He closed his eyes 
like the dawn-bird, which often sings until 
it drops dead to the earth. His blouse was open 
at the throat, revealing his collarbone stick- 
ing out like a bit of bronze accoutrement, 
and indeed his whole figure seemed cast of 
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Bronze. He stood there sightless^ waving his 
arms^ rocking on his thin legs as though 
the earth were heaving under^illia. and he 
sel^med to have ceased being a ffian and be- 
come a trumpeter's horn^ a shepherd's pipe. 
Sometimes I fancied that he would fall over 
backwards on the earth and die like the dawn- 
birdj because he had poured all his soul^ all 
his strength into his song. 

. His comrades stood about him with their 
hands in their pockets or behind their broad 
backsj gazing sternly at his bronze face and 
his waving hands^ themselves singing calmly 
and impressively^ l^ke the choir in church. 
*^t such moments all of them^ bearded and 
unbearded alike, resembled icons — just as 
dread, just as aloof. And the song stretched out 
like a highway, broad and even and filled with 
the wisdom of the years. While listening 1 forgot 
whether it was night or day, whether I was 
a child or an old man. Everything was forgot- 
ten. The voices of the singers died down until 
we could hear the ceaseless movement of the 
autumn night creeping over the fields, and 
the sighing of the horses as they dreamed of 
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the freedom of the steppes. My heart swelled 
to bursting from the fullness of this extraordi- 
nary feeliqldlfid from a vast^ mute love for 
people and^lTO the land. 

It seemed to me that the little bronze Cos- 
sack was more than a man — something much 
more significant — a legendary creature far and 
above all mortals. I was incapable of speaking 
to him. If he would ask me a question I 
would smile happily^ but remain silent with 
embarrassment. I was ready to follow him about 
like an obedient dog if only I could see him 
more often and hear him sing. 

One day I saw him standing in a corner of 
the stable studying a plain silver ring on hir 
finger. His fine lips were moving, his little 
red moustaches were twitching and his face wore 
a sad, injured expression. 

On another dark evening I brought my 
cages to the tavern on Staraya Sennaya Square. 
The owner of the tavern was passionately 
fond of songbirds and often bought them 
from me. 

The Cossack was sitting in a corner near 
the bar, between the stove and the wall. Beside 
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him sat a plump woman^ almost twice his size.* 
' Her round face was shining like parchment and 
she was looking at him with tlM||^ond^ some- 
>lhat anxious gaze of a mother. Re was drunk 
and kept shifting his feet over the floor. He 
must have kicked her^ for she started and 
frowned and said to him softly: 

^*Stop your nonsense.” 

With 1 ^reat effort the Cossack lifted his 
brows, but dropped them at once. He was 
hot, and pulled open his coat and shirt, 
baring his throat. The woman pushed her 
kerchief off her head on to her shoulders, 
and placed her strong white arms on the 
•table, folding her hands so tightly that the 
knuckles grew white. The more 1 looked at 
them, the more it seemed to me that the Cos- 
sack was the unruly son of a loving mother. 
She reproved him affectionately while he re- 
mained meekly silent; there was nothing he 
could say to her just remonstrances. 

Suddenly he got up as though stung, pulled 
his cap low over his forehead, slapping it down, 
and went toward the door without buttoning 
his coat. The woman also got up. 



"We’ll be back in a minute^ Kuzmich^'^ 
she said to the tavern keeper. 

Their was accompanied by the laugh- 

ter and jest?of the patrons. 

‘'When the pilot returns he'll giv^ it to 
her!" said one of them solemnly. 

I followed them out. They moved through 
the darkness about a dozen paces ahead of me^ 
crossed the muddy square^ and made straight 
for the high bank of the Volga. I could see 
the woman lurch in her effort to support the 
Cossack^ and I could hear the mud squashing 
under their feet. 

"Where are you going? Where are you go- 
ing?" the woman kept asking softly. 

I followed them through the mud^ though 
my road lay in another direction. When they 
reached the edge of the embankment the Cos- 
sack stopped^ took a step back^ and suddenly 
struck her full in the face. She cried out in 
fright and surprise: 

"Oh^ why should you?" 

I too was frightened and ran up to them, 
but the Cossack grabbed the woman about the 
waist, threw her over the railing, jumped down 
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after her^ and both of them went rolling in 
one dark mass down the grass of the embank- 
ment. Stunned^ I stood stock-stjll listening to 
the tussle and the ripping of clothing and the 
hoarse breathing of the Cossack down there be- 
low. The woman kept muttering in a low voice: 

“I’ll scream. I'll scream." 

Then she gave a loud^ painful groan^ and 
everything grew still. I felt for a stone and 
threw it over the embankment. Nothing but 
a rustle of weeds. The glass door of the tavern 
banged^ somebody grunted as though he had 
fallen^ and again there was silence^ filled with 
latent terror. 

Halfway up the embankment appeared some- 
thing large and white. Slowly and unsteadi- 
ly it climbed, sobbing and whimpering. 
I recognized it as the woman. She was climb- 
ing on all fours^ like a sheep^ and* I could see 
that she was naked to the waist. Her large 
round breasts glowed whitely^ so that she 
seemed to have three faces. At last she 
reached the railing and sit down near me, 
breathing like a winded horse and trying to 
smooth her dishevelled hair. Dark smudges of 
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dirt were clearly visible on her white body. 
She wept and brushed away her tears with the 
movements washing its face. 

"HeavenSj who are you! Get away^ you 
shameless boy!” she cried softly on catching 
sight of me. 

I could not go away; I was paralyzed by 
wonderment and bitter grief. I remembered 
the words of Granny's sister: 

"Woman's a f9rce to be reckoned with. 
Didn't Eve deceive God himself?'' 

The woman got up^ covered her breasts 
with the remnants of her dress, thus exposing 
her legs, and quickly walked away. Up the 
embankment climbed the Cossack, waving 
some white garments in the air. He gave a low 
whistle, listened, and then said in a gay tone: 

"Daryal Well, didn't I tell you a Cossack 
would always get what he wanted? So you 
thought I was drunk, did you? Oh no, that was 
just to fool you! Darya!'' 

He stood firmly on his feet, and his 
voice sounded sober and mocking. Stooping 
down, he wiped the mud off his boots with 
the woman's clothes at^d went on talking: 
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"Here, take your blouse! Come on, Darya, 
no sulkingl" and in a loud voice he called 
her an obscene name. 

^ I remained sitting there on a heap of brush 
listening to that voice so isolated in the si- 
lence of the night, and so crush ingly imperi- 
ous. 

Before my eyes danced the lights of the 
lanterns or the square. From out of a clump 
of dark trees to the right rose the white 
School for Daughters of the Nobility. Lazily 
telling off his filthy words and waving the 
white garments, the Cossack set out over the 
square and vanished like a bad dream. 

From the water tower down below came 
the sound of steam hissing through an outlet 
pipe. A cab clattered down the descent to 
the river. Not a soul was in sight. Anguished, 

I walked along the edge of the embankment, 
clutching in my hand a cold stone which 1 had 
intended to throw at the Cossack. Near the church 
of St. George the Conqueror I was stopped by 
the night watchman, who angrily asked who 
I was and what I carried in the sack on niy 
back. 
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When I told him about the Cossack^ he 
roared with laughter. 

“That's something for you!" he cried. 
“Cossacks don't stand on ceremony^ brother! 
They're no match for us. And the woman was 
a bitch all right!" 

Again he went off into peals of laughter 
and I continued on my way^ wondering what 
he found to laugh at. 

In horror I kept thinking: what if that 
woman had been my mother^ or my grand- 
mother? 


VIII 

When the first snow fefl^ grandfather once i 
more took me to Granny's sister. 

“It won't do you any harm — no harm^" 
he said. 

I felt that during the summer I had 
lived through tremendous experiences^ mak- 
ing me older and wiser^ while life at my em- 
ployers' had become duller than ever. In the 
same old way these people poisoned themselves 
by overeating; they talked about their ail- 
ments in the same monotonous detail; the old 
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woman prayed to her God with the same fear- 
ful vengeance. The younger mistress had grown 
thinner after giving birth to another child^ 
ibut while taking up less space^ she continued 
to move about with the same staid importance 
as when she had been pregnant. As she sewed 
clothes for the children she would quietly sing 
one and the same song: 

Vanya, Vanya, Vanychka, 

Brother Vanya, brother dear, 

I will sit upon the sled. 

You Will kneel behind and steer. 

If anyone entered the room she would im- 
mediately stop singing and say angrily: 

^^What do you want?'' 

I was certain that this was the only song 
she knew. 

In the evenings my mistresses would call 
me into the dining room and say: 

*'Tell us about your life on the steamboat." 

Sitting on a chair near the lavatory door^ 
I told them everything. I enjoyed recalling 
that other life in the midst of this life^ into 
which I had been forced against my will. As 
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I became absorbed in my story^ I would 
forget about my audience, but not for long. The 
women had never been on a steamer and would 
ask; 

"Weren't you scared?” 

I could not understand what there was to 
be scared of. 

“What if the boat had turned over in a 
deep place and sunk?" 

My master laughed, and while I knew that 
steamers did not turn over and sink in deep 
places, I was unable to convince the women 
of this. The older one was sure that steamers 
did not float on the watef, but that their 
paddle wheels moved along the bottom like 
the wheels of a cart along a road. 

“How can it float if it's iron? An axe don't 
float, does it?" 

“But a dipper does." 

“A fine comparison! A dipper's little and 
empty.” 

When I told them about Smury and his 
books, they eyed me suspiciously. The old 
woman claimed that only fools and heretics 
wrote books. 
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"What about the Psalter? And King Da- 
vid?" 

"The Psalter's a holy book, and even so 
tiKing David asked God's forgiveness lor the 

"Where's that written?” 

"Here on my hand! I'll give you a smart 
smack on the back of the head to teach you 
where!” 

She knew everything, and made all her 
remarks — always absurd — with the utmost con- 
fidence. 

"The Tatar on Pechorka Street died and 
his soul came pouring out of his throat, black 
as tar.” 

"The soul's a spirit,” I said. 

"I'm talking about a Tatar, you fool,” 
she retorted witheringly. 

My young mistress was also afraid of 
books. 

"It's very harmful to read books, espe- 
cially when you're young,” she said. “There was 
a girl lived on our street — Grebeshok Street — 
came from a good family too, but she started 
reading books and she read and read until she 
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ell in love with the deacon! Didn't the dea- 
con's wife go at her though? Tooth and nail! 
Right out in the street in front of everybody! 
Som4j!thing awful!" 

Sometimes I would use words from Smu- 
ry's books^ in one of which I had read: "Strict- 
ly speakings no one invented gunpowder; it 
made its appearance as a result of a long process 
of minor observations and discoveries." 

For some unintelligible reason these words 
stuck in my mind. I became especially fond 
of the expression "strictly speakings" which 
seemed to me very forceful. The use of it cost 
me much suffering — needless sufferings a rath- 
er common variety. 

One evening when the family asked me to 
t&ll them about my experiences on the steamer 
I answered: 

"Strictly speakings there's nothing to tell." 

They were overwhelmeds and began croak- 
ing: 

"What's that? What did you say?" 

All four of them broke out laughing. 

"‘Strictly speaking!' Good heavens!" they 
kept repeating. 
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Even my master said to me: 

"'That was a silly thing to say/' 

For a long time after that they called me 
^strictly speaking/' 

"Hey^ there^ ‘strictly speaking'! How about 
coming over here and wiping up the floor after 
the baby^ ‘strictly speaking'?" 

This senseless teasing surprised rather than 
offended me. 

I lived in a fog of stupefying misery which 
I tried to relieve by working as hard as possi- 
ble. There was plenty of work. There were two 
infants in the household^ and since my carping 
mistresses were forever dismissing the nurse- 
maid^ the care of the babies fell largely to 
me. Every day I washed diapers and once a 
week 1 went to Gendarme Spring to rinse the 
clothes. The washwomen there laughed 
at me. 

"What are you doing this woman's work 
for?" they would say. 

Sometimes as a result of their teasing 1 
would lash them with wet clothes; they would 
pay me back in kind, and 1 found it jolly and 
interesting to be with them. 
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;s^riQg .Po«l|||f' 

i«f a. 4^, fp^y ^ ^ 

'guily ifS^aram the from ^ field 
nloiptod after the ancient Slavcotc QidY^ilo. 
To thU field the townspeople «Mcae to pfbme- 
nad:e on Semik.%Granny told me t^t in her 
yoyth people still beliei^ iil^Ya^lo and paid 
him hon^ge. They would tar a wheels set 
fire to it^ and send rolling down the hill 
accompanied hy thouts and singing. If it 
reaiE^d the Oka^ that meant that Yarilo 
accepted their' tribute; the summer would be 
fine and would bring happiness to all. 

Most of the washwomen lived in Yarilo 
Fields and all of them were dnergetic and sharp- 
tongued. They had a thorough knowledge of 
the life of the city and it was interesting to 
listen (o their accounts of the merchants, clerks, 
and officers for whom they worked. Rinsing 
the clothes during the winter in the icy water 
of the apring was a cruel task; the women's 
hands froze until the skin cracked. They stood 
behding over the wooden trough intp which 

* The Thursday of the seventh week after 
Easter. — Tr. 
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the water flowed, barely protected from wind 
and snow by an old, dilapidated wooden roof. 
Their faces were flushed and frostbitten, their 
caching fingers refused to bend, the tears flowed 
from their eyes, but they kept up an incessant 
chatter, informing each other of the latest 
happenings and accepting things^and people with 
exceptional courage. 

The one who spoke best was Natalya Koz- 
lovskaya, a woman somewhat over thirty, fresh 
and strong, with mocking eyes and a particu- 
larly sharp and versatile tongue. The other 
women always listened attentively when she 
spoke; they sought her advice and respected 
her for her skill at work, her neat way of dress- 
ing, and for the fact that she sent her daughter 
to study at the Gymnasium. When she made her 
way down the slippery path, bending under 
the weight of two basketloads of wet clothes, 
they would greet her cheerfully: 

‘'How ’s that daughter of yours»^’' they would 

ask. 

“She’s all right, praise the Lord. Studying/' 

“She ’ll be a gentlewoman before you 
know it.” 
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“That's what I sent her to school for. How 
did the lady fair come by her golden hair? 
She got it from us, from the scum of the earth. 
Where else? The more you know, the finer 
you grow. God sent us into this world young 
and foolish, but He wants us to leave it old 
and wise. So it's up to us to study and learn 
things." 

Everyone became silent when she spoke, 
listening attentively to her sure, flowing speech. 
They praised her to her face and behind her 
back, wondering at her strength and endurance 
and cleverness. But no one tried to imitate 
her. She made herself some leather gauntlets 
out of boot tops in order^to protect her arms 
to the elbow and prevent her sleeves from 
getting wet. Everyone said it was a clever 
thing to have done, but nobody else did it, 
and when I appeared in such gauntlets the 
women only laughed at me. 

“Ho, ho! Learning from a woman!" they 
chided. 

And they would say about her daughter: 

“What an important young miss! Well, 
there’ll be one lady the more, and what of it? 
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Maybe she won't finish her studies — maybe 
she'll die first.” 

"Life's not so easy for the learned ones 
'jeither. Take the daughter of the Bakhilovs — 
just look how long she studied. And what be- 
came of her in the end? A schoolteacher. And 
once a schoolteacher^ that means an old maid.'' 

"Sure enough. A man'll grab you up 
without any book learnings long as there 's 
something to grab hold of!'' 

"A woman's brain don't lie in her head!” 

It was strange and disturbing to hear them 
speak so sha ael^ ssly of themselves. I knew 
how soldiers and sailors and ditchdiggers spoke 
about women and* I had heard men boast to 
each other about their own virility and about 
the number of women they had fooled. 1 sensed 
their hostility to "the skirts^'' but whenever 
I heard a man telling about his conquests, 
his bragging was accompanied by something 
which led me to think his words contained more 
exaggeration than truth. 

The washwomen did rot tell 'each other 
about their love affairs, but when they spoke 
about the men, they did so with a mockery and 
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a vengeance corroborating the statement that 
women were a force to be reckoned with. 

'^However you try to pass them by^ you're 
sure to come back to the women," said Natalya 
one day. 

"The veriest truth," shouted an old hag 
in a hoarse voice. "Don't the monks and the 
hermits abandon God Himself to come to us?" 

This talk to the accompaniment of the 
sobbing of the suds and the slapping of the 
wet clothes here in this filthy hole at the bot- 
tom of the gully where not even the cleans- 
ing snow could lie for any length of time — this 
shameful, vicious talk about a great mystery, 
about the source from which spring all peoples 
and all tribes, roused in me a timorous revulsion, 
making my thoughts and sensibilities recoil 
from all the "love affairs" pressing so insist- 
ently about me; for long the conception of 
"love" was closely associated in my mind with 
these filthy, obscene affairs. 

Yet in the gully among the washwomen, 
or in the kitchens among the officers* batmen, 
or in the cellars among the labourers, I 
found life incomparably more interesting than 
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at home^ where the frozen patterns of speech^ 
concepts^ and events roused nothing but a 
dull, chafing boredom. My employers' lives 
moved in a vicious circle of eatings sleeping, 
being ill, and of fussily getting ready to eat 
and sleep. They were forever talking about sin 
and death, clustering about these fears like 
grain about the millstone, in dreadful expecta- 
tion of crushed. 

In off hours I would go out into the shed 
and chop wood so as to be alone. But I 
rarely found solitude, for the officers' batmen 
would be sure to come and begin talking about 
the people in our ^ yard. 

Most often I was joined by Yermokhin or 
Sidorov. The first was a tall, stoop-shoul- 
dered man from Kaluga. He had a small head and 
filmy eyes and seemed woven entirely of thick, 
strong sinews. He was lazy, and exasperating- 
ly stupid. His movements were slow and 
clumsy, and whenever he set eyes on a woman 
he would mumble and slump forward as 
though about to fall at her feet. None of the men 
in our yard could understand the speed with 
which he conquered cooks and chambermaids; 
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they all envied him and stood in awe of his 
bearish-like strength. Sidorov was a thin^ bony 
fellow from Tula. He was always sad of mien^ 
spoke softly, coughed timidly; his eyes burned 
with a faltering light, and he kept glancing 
into dark corners. Whether speaking in his 
hushed voice or sitting silent, he kept his eyes 
glued to the darkest corner. 

"What are you looking at?" 

"Perhaps a mouse will run out. I love mice — 
such quick, quiet little things." 

I wrote letters for the batmen — to their 
sweethearts, or to their families in the village. 
I enjoyed doing this, especially for Sidorov. 
Every Saturday he wrote to his sister in Tula. 

He would invite me into his kitchen and 
sit beside me at the table, rubbing his shaved 
head briskly and whispering into my ear: 

"Well, let's begin. First — like you're sup- 
posed: *Most respectful sister! May you enjoy 
good health for years on end' — and all the 
rest of it. Finished? Good. Now write: ‘I got 
your ruble, but you mustn't do that and 1 
thank you very much. 1 don t need anything, 
we live fine.' We don't live fine at all. We Jive 
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like a pack of dogs, but you don't have to tell 
her that. Write: ‘We live fine.' She's still too 
little; she 's only fourteen years old. Why should 
sh^ know everything? And now go oh writing 
like they taught you." 

He hung over my left shoulder, breathing 
hotly and odoriferous ly into my face and whis- 
pering insistently: 

"Tell her not to let the boys hug her or 
touch hei bieasts or a lything else. Write: 
‘If somebody talks gentle to you, don't be- 
lieve him. He just wants to fool you and ruin 

t it 

you. 

He made a great effort not to coagh. 
His grey face became crimson, his cheeks 
billowed out, the tears came to his eyes, 
and he bent double on his chair, knocking 
against me. 

"You're pushing my arm!" 

"That's all right; you go ahead and write; 
‘Be wary of the fine gentlemen most of all; 
they'll fool a girl the very first time. They 
know how to talk and can say anything, and 
once you believe them, there's nothing for 
you after that but a brothel. If you save 
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up a ruble^ give it to the priest; he'll keep 
it for you if he's a good man. But better to 
bury it in the ground somewhere — be sure no- 
body sees you and remember where.’" 

It was very painful to listen to his whis- 
perings di jwned out by the screeching of the 
hinges on the little window overhead. I glanced 
about at the sooty stove and at the cupboard^ 
covered with fly-spots. The kitchen was in- 
describably dirtyj full of bedbugs^ reeking of 
smoke and kerosene and fried grease. Roaches 
rustled on the stove and among the kindling. 
My soul was desolate^ and I could have wept 
for that poor soldier and his sister. How was 
it possible to live like that? 

I went on writings disregarding Sidorov's 
whispering. I wrote about how dull and 
hurtful life was^ while he sighed and said 
to me; 

"You've writterf a lot. Thanhs. Now she'll 
know what to be afraid of." 

"You mustn't be afraid of anything^" I 
retorted angrily^ though I myself was afraid 
of many things. 

The soldier laughe'd and cleared his throat. 
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''Stupid! How can you help being afraid? 
What about the fine gentlemen? What about 
God? And lots of other things?" 

^ On receiving a letter from hi^ sister he 
would say anxiously: 

"Please hurry and read it to me." 

Three times he would have me read the 
almost indecipherable note^ so disappointing- 
ly brief and dull. 

He vvas kind and s- fthearted^ but his atti- 
tude toward women was like that of everyone 
else — coarse and primitive. As I voluntarily 
and involuntarily vvitnessed the affairs which 
swiftly developed before my very eyes^ I ob- 
served that Sidorov would rouse a woman's 
pity with his complaints about the hard life of 
a soldier and turn her head with feigned affec- 
tion^ while later^ when telling Yermokhin about 
his conquest^ he would spit and make a face, as 
if he had just swallowed a bitter dose. This 
wounded me to the quick, and I asked the 
soldier w^hy they all lied and deceived and 
made sport of the women, passing them on 
from one to the other, often even beating them. 

He only laughed softly and said: 
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“Don't pay any attention to such things. 
They're bad — even sinful. You're too young. 
It's too early for you to know." 

But one day I succeeded in getting a more 
definite answer and one which I never 
forgot. 

“Do you think she don't know Tm fool- 
ing her?" he said with a wink and a cough. 
“She knows all right! She wants me to fool 
her. Everybody lies about such things. They're 
ashamedj because nobody really loves anybody 
else — they just do it for fun. That's very 
shameful. Just wait a bit and you'll learn for 
yourself. You have to do it at night, or if it's 
daytime, hiding away in some dark corner like 
a lumber-room. It's for this God drove Adam 
and Eve out of Paradise, and it's for this all 
people are unhappy." 

He said this so well, so sadly, so remorse- 
fully, that it somewhat compensated for his 
“affairs." I was more friendly with him than 
with Yermokhin, whom 1 hated and whom 
I tried in every way to plague and ridicule. My 
efforts were successful, and often he would 
chase me through the yard with violent in- 
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tentions, usually thwarted by his clum- 
siness. 

^'It^s forbidden^” said Sidorov. 

- I knew it was forbidden, but I did not 
believe it was the cause of human unhappiness 
because I had often observed an extraordinary 
expression in the eyes of those who were in 
love, and I sensed the exceptional benevolence 
of lovers. It was a joy to witness the heart's 
holiday born of love. 

But as I remember it, life at that time 
seemed to grow ever more dull and cruel, con- 
gealed irrevocably in the forms and rela- 
tionships which ^ observed from day to day. 
I never even considered the possibility of any- 
thing better than that which existed, 
than that which confronted me, unchanging, day 
after day. 

But once the soldiers told me something 
that stirred me deeply. In one of the flats 
lived the cutter from the best tailor shop in town. 
He was a quiet, modest man, n t a Russian. 
His wife was a small woman without any chil- 
dren, who read books all day long In the midst 
of the noise of our yard, among all the drunkards 
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living in our house^ these two remained unseen 
and unheard. They did not entertain^ and they 
themselves never went anywhere except to 
the theatre on holidays. 

The husband was away at work from early 
morning till late at night; his wife^ who looked 
like a girl in her teens^ went to the library 
twice a week in the afternoon. 1 often saw her 
walking along the lane with tiny steps and 
a slight limp^ her little hands neatly gloved^ 
swinging her books from a strap like any school- 
girl — so simple and fresh and new and clean. 
She had a birdlike face with quick little eyes, 
and she was as pretty as a china doll on a 
mantel. The soldiers said that one of her ribs 
was missing on the right side, and that was 
why she limped, but I liked her limp; it imme- 
diately set her apart from the officers’ wives in 
our yard. In spite of their shrill voices and loud 
clothes and high bustles, these women looked 
old and worn, as though they had long been 
lying forgotten in some dark closet among 
other discarded things. 

The little wife of the cutter was consid- 
ered not quite normal by the neighbours. They 
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said her mind had become so touched by 
reading that she was no longer capable of 
looking after the house. Her husband did 
t^e marketing himself and gave orders to the 
cookj a huge, sullen, foreign woman with one 
inflamed eye that was always running, and 
a tiny pink slit in place of the other. The mis- 
tress herself, as they said, was unable to tell 
beef from veal, and one day disgraced herself 
by buying iiorse-radish instead of parsley. 

Just imagine the shame of it! 

All three of them were out of place in that 
house; they seemed to have fallen there by 
chance, like birds who have sought protec- 
tion from wintry blasts by flying through the 
window of a dirty, stuffy, human habitation. 

And then the batmen told me that the 
officers were playing a low and churlish game 
with the cutter's little wife. Almost every day 
one of them would send her a note telling 
of his love and heartache and extolling her 
beauty. She would reply by asking to be ^eft 
in peace, expressing her regret that she had 
caused them suffering and praying God to 
free them of their allachincnt. On receiving 
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such a note^ the officers would read it collec- 
tively, have a good laugh, and collectively com- 
pose another letter to her signed by any one 
of them. 

As they told me this, the batmen also 
laughed and upbraided the woman. 

“The stupid, lame little fool," said Yer- 
mokhin in his deep bass. 

“All wopien like to be fooled,” chimed in 
Sidorov. “They understand all right.” 

1 did not believe that the cutter's wife real- 
ized they were making fun of her, and I made 
up my mind to inform her. One day, seeing 
her cook go down into the cellar, I ran up the 
back stairs to the little wdlnan's flat, entered 
the kitchen, found it empty, and went into the 
dining room, where the cutter's wife was 
sitting at the table holding a heavy gold cup 
in one hand and a book in the other. In her 
fright she pressed the book to her breast 
and cried in a low voice: 

“Who is it? Augusta! Who are you?” 

I poured out a confusion of words, expect- 
ing her to throw the book or the cup at me. 
She was sitting in a large maroon armchair. 
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and was dressed in a blue dressing gown with 
fringe at the hem^ and lace at the throat and 
wrists^ while her wavy brown hair cascaded 
^bout her shoulders. She looked like an angel 
from the King 's Portal in church. Leaning back 
in the chair^ she fixed her round eyes on me an- 
grily at firstj but soon her expression softened 
into a wondering smile. 

When I had told her everything, I turned 
to leave. 

''Wait!*' she cried. 

She put the cup on a tray^ tossed the book 
on the table^ folded her hands^ and said in the 
full voice of a grown person: 

"What a straftge boy you are! Come here." 

I approached hesitantly. She took my hand 
and stroked it with cold little fingers. 

"No one sent you to tell me that^did they?" 
she asked. "Very welL 1 believe — you 

thought of it yourself." 

Letting go of my hand^ she covered her 
eyes and said in a soft^ pained voice: 

"So that's what those filthy soldiers say 
about me!" 

"You better move away," I advised solemnly. 
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‘my?" 

“They be the ruin of you." 

She laughed pleasantly. 

"Have you ever studied?” she asked. "Do 
you like to read books?” 

"I have no time to read.” 

"If you liked to read^ you'd find time. 
Well, thank you very much.” 

She held out her little hand with a silver 
coin between thumb and forefinger. I was 
ashamed to take this cold gratuity, but I dared 
not refuse. On leaving 1 placed it on the post 
of the stairway. 

I carried away with me a profound and 
wholly new impression. It was as though day 
had suddenly dawned for me, and for some 
time thereafter I lived in the joy of remem- 
bering that spacious room and the cut- 
ter's little wife dressed in blue like an an- 
gel. Everything there had been unfamiliar ly 
beautiful; a thick golden rug had lain under her 
feet and the wintry day had glanced through the 
silvery window to warm itself in her presence. 

I wanted to have another look at her. What 
would happen if I went and asked her for a book? 
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I yrtnt, and found her in exactly the same 
place^ with a book in her hands. But 

this time; her face was tied up in a brown 
kerchief and one eye was swollen, ^he handed 
me a book jn a black binding and mumbled 
something unintelligible. Sadly 1 took away 
the book^ which smelled of creosote and ani- 
seed drops. On reaching home I wrapped it in 
paper and a clean blouse and hid it up in the 
attic, lest my employers find it and destroy it. 

They subscribed to the Mtva for the sake 
of the dress patterns and the souvenirs which 
came with it. They never read the magazine, 
but after looking at the pictures, put it up 
on top of the wardrobe in the bedroom. At 
the end of the year they had it bound and hid 
it under the bed along with three volumes 
of the Picture Review, Whenever I washed 
the bedroom floor the books became soaked 
with dirty water. My master subscribed to the 
newspaper. The Russian Courier. 

“The devil only knows why they write 
such stuff,” he would say when reading it in 
the evenings. “What a borel” 

On Saturday, while hanging up the clothes in 
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the attic^ I remembefed the book. I took it 
out^ unwrapped it^ and read the first line: 

“Houses are like people, in that each one 
has its own physiognomy." 

I was struck by the truth of this state- 
ment. I read on, and continued reading there 
at the dormer window until the cold drove 
me away. That evening, when my employers 
went to vespers, I took the book into the kitchen 
and lost myself in the worn pages, as yellow as 
autumn leaves. They transported me into anoth- 
er world, with different names and relation- 
ships, where I met noble heroes and base 
villains unlike any of the people I knew. It 
was a long novel by de Mont6pin depict- 
ing a strange, dynamic life crammed with peo- 
ple and events. Everything in the novel was 
amazingly lucid, as though some light hidden 
between the lines illuminated the good and 
the bad, helping the reader to love and to 
hate, and led him on and on through the tangle 
of circumstances in which all these people 
were caught. An insistent desire was born to 
help this one and hinder that. The reader 
utterly forgot that all this life, so unexpectedly 
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^revealed^ existed only on paper. In factj ev- 
erything was forgotten in the fluctuations of 
the conflict^ one minute filling him -with joy^ 
tUk next with despair. 

So utterly absorbed did I become in my 
reading that when the doorbell tinkled^ I could 
not at first comprehend who was ringing it and 
why. 

The cc^p'^le had almost burned out^ and 
the candlestick I had polished that morning 
was coated with wax. The icon lamp^ which 
it was my duty to tend^ had slipped out 
of its frame and gone out. I rushed about 
the kitchen trying to hide the traces of my 
crime by shoving the book under the stove 
and mending the lamp. 

^'Are you deaf? Can't you hear the bell?" 
cried the nurse^ running out of the bedroom. 

I hurried to the front door. 

"Snoozing?" asked my master severely; 
his wife complained that she had caught her 
death of cold all because of me^ while his moth- 
er began to harangue me. As soon as she en- 
tered the kitchen she noticed the burnt candle 
and asked me what I had been doing. 
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The fear that she would find the book stunned, 
me^ as though I had just fallen from a great 
height^ robbing me of speech. The old woman 
shouted that if they didn 't watch out 1 would 
be setting the house on fire^ and when my master 
and his wife came in to have supper she said: 

"Just see^ he's burned up a whole candle^ 
and he'll burn down the house yet." 

During supper the four of them kept scolding 
me^ recalling all my voluntary and involuntary 
crimes and warning me that I would come to a 
bad end. But I knew their words were prompted 
neither by malice nor benevolence^ but simply 
by boredom. And it was strange to see how 
silly and insignificant they looked in compari- 
son with the people in the book. 

When they had finished eating and were 
heavy with food^ they turned wearily to their 
beds. The old woman, after first directing some 
vicious complaints to God, crawled up on 
the stove and became quiet. Whereupon I 
took my book from under the stove and 
went to sit by the window. The night was 
bright, with a full moon shining, but even 
so the print was too small to be made 
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,out. My longing to read was irrepressible. 
Taking a copper pan off the shelf, 1 deflected 
the moonlight on to the book, but this was 
v^rse — even darker. Then 1 stood up on the 
bench in the corner and began to read by the 
light of the icon lamp. In my weariness I slipped 
down on to the bench and fell asleep and 
was awakened by the cries and blows of the 
old woman She stood there barefoot, in nothing 
but her shift, angrily tossing her head, her 
face flushed with anger, holding my book and 
striking me with it across the shoulders. 

''Oh come, mom, stop your shouting,'' 
wailed Victor from his bunk. "There's no living 
with you." 

"That's the end of the book — she'll tear 
it up," thought I. 

At breakfast the next morning I was called 
to account. 

"Where did you get that book?" asked my 
master sternly. 

The women competed in shouting at me, 
while Victor picked up the book and sniffed it. 

"Smells of perfume, honest to goodness," 
he said. 



When 1 told them the book belonged to the^ 
priest^ examined it in wonder, indignant 

that the pri^at should read novels. This, how- 
ever, caused them to calm down a bit, though 
my master still warned me it was dangerous ' 
and harmful to read. 

*Tt was them — the readers — who blew up 
the railroad, in an attempt to kill — ” 

“Have you gone crazy !“ interrupted his 
wife in fright. “What ideas are you putting 
into his head!” 

I carried de Mont^pin to the soldier and 
told him what had happened. Without a word 
Sidorov took the book, opened up a little chest, 
found a clean towel, wrapped the book in 
it, and hid it in the chest. 

“Don^t mind them. Come here and read; 

I won't tell anyone,” he said. “And if you 
come when Tm not home, you'll find the key 
behind the icon. Open up the chest and read 
to your heart's content.” 

Thanks to my employers' attitude toward 
the book, I came to cherish it as a vastly im- 
portant and awe-inspiring secret. The fact 
that certain “readers” had blown up a rail- 
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road in the attempt to kill someone interested 
me little^ though I had not forgotten the priest's 
question during confession^ nor the student 
(fading in the basement^ nor Smury's ref- 
erences to "the right books," nor yet what 
grandfather had said about "freemasoners" 
who read black books and dealt in black 
magic: 

"And during the blessed reign of Tsar 
Alexander Pavlovich, the fine nobles conspir- 
ed with the black-bookers and the free- 
masoners to give over the entire Russian people 
into the hands of the Roman Pope, the Jesuits. 
Here General Arakcheyev steps in, catches them 
all and sends the •whole lot to Siberia, re- 
gardless of title or position. There they worked 
like ordinary convicts until they rotted away 
like any filth." 

I also remembered "umbraculum, dotted 
with stars," and "Gervassi," and the solemn, 
mocking words: "Oh ignorant creatures, presum- 
ing to probe our affairs! Never shall your 
poor minds so much as appioach them!" 

I felt that I was on the threshold of some 
great mystery, and this feeling made me live 





like one possessed. I longed to finish the 
book^ dreading that it would become lost 
or damaged in the batman’s kitchen. How 
could I ever explain such a thing to the 
cutter’s wife? 

The old woman kept a sharp eye on me to 
see that I did not visit the soldier^ and was 
constantly nagging at me. 

"Bookworm! It’s only loose living the 
books teach. Look at her who spends all her 
time over books — she can’t even go to 
market any more. Always having affairs with 
the officers! Don’t I know how she lets them 
come to see her in the daytime?" 

I wanted to cry out: • 

"That’s a lie! She doesn't have affairs 
•with them!” 

But I dared not defend the cutter's wife lest 
the old woman should guess the book was hers. 

For several days I lived in an extremity 
of misery. I became absent-minded and could 
not sleep^ filled with anxiety over the fate 
of de Mont^pin. One day the cook from the 
cutter's house stopped me in the yard and 
said; 
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"Bring back the book." 

I chose the hour after dinner^ when my 
employers were taking their nap^^ to appear 
before the cutter's wife in a state of dejection 
and embarrassment. 

1 saw her now as I had seen her that Erst 
time^ excepting that she was dressed different- 
ly. She was wearing .a grey skirt and a black 
velvet bodice with a turquoise cross at her throat. 
She reminded me of a bullEnch. 

When I told her I had not had time to 
Enish the book and that I was forbidden 
to read^ the hurt of it and the joy of seeing 
her once more caused my eyes to Ell with 
tears. 

"What stupid people!" she said, raising 
her Ene brows. "And I thought your master had 
an interesting face. Don't let it upset you so; 
I'll think of a way out. I'll write to him." 

This frightened me, and 1 told her that 
I had lied to my master by saying the book 
belonged to the priest. 

"Please don't write," I begged. "They’ll 
only laugh at you and scold you. Nobody 
in our house likes you; they all make 
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fun of you and call you a fool and say you 
have a rib missing/* 

My words came out all in a rush^ and as 
soon as they were spoken I realized they were 
offensive. She bit her upper lip and slapped 
herself on the hip as though she were on 
horseback. I hung my head and wished the 
earth would open to swaUow me up^ but pres- 
ently she sank down on a chair and burst out 
laughing. 

“Oh how stupid^ how very stupid! But 
what can I do about it?" she asked herself as 
she gazed fixedly at me. Then with a sigh she 
added: “You're a very strange boy — very.” 
- I glanced into the mir?or next to her and 
saw a high- cheekboned, broad-nosed face with 
a large bruise on the forehead and untrimmed 
hair sticking out in all directions. Was this 
what you called “a very strange boy”? Certain- 
ly there was no resemblance between this 
strange boy and that dainty china doll. 

“You didn't take the money I gave you 
last time. Why not?” 

“I didn't need it.” 

She sighed. 
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"Well, it can't be helped. If they permit 
you to read, come back and I shall give you 
books." 

There were three lying on the mantel; the 
one 1 had just returned was the thickest. I 
gazed at it sadly. The cutter's wife held out 
a little pink hand and said: 

"Well, goodbye." 

I carttously touched her hand and hurried 
away. 

Perhaps it was true what they said of her: 
that she did not understand anything. Had she 
not just called twenty kopeks money, like a 
small child? 

But I liked this in her. 


IX 

It is both sad and amusing to recall how 
much insult and injury and trepidation my 
sudden passion for reading caused me. 

It seemed to me that the books belonging to 
the cutter's wife were terribly expensive, and 
in the fear that my old mistress would burn 
them up, I tried to put them out of my mind 
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and began to take little bright-coloured books 
from the shop where I bought the bread for 
breakfast. 

The shopkeeper was a most unpleasant 
fellow — thick-lipped and sweaty, with a dab- 
by, pasty face spotted and scarred with scrofu- 
la, with pale eyes and puffy hands ending in 
stubby hngers. 

In the evenings his shop became a rendezvous 
for young boys and girls of easy virtue from 
our street. My master's brother went there to 
drink beer and play cards almost cv^y eve- 
ning. I was ofte n sent to call him for supper 
and more than once 1 caught glimpses of the 
florid, foolish wife of the shopkeep^ sitting on 
the knees of Victor or some other young man 
m the crowded little room behind the shop. 
Apparently the owner took no offence; nor 
did he take offence when his sister, who helped 
him wait on the customers, was embraced by 
soldiers and singers and anyone else who so 
desired. There was very little to sell in the 
shop, and the owner explained this by saying 
that the enterprise was a new one, and he had 
not yet had time to get going properly, though 
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he had opened up in the autumn. He showed 
his customers filthy pictures and allowed any- 
one who wished to copy smutty verses. 

I read the vapid books of Misha Yevstigne- 
yev, paying a kopek a piece for the privilege; 

I found this expensive, and the books gave me 
no pleasure at all. Guak, or True to the Death; 
Francilj the Venetian; The Battle of the Kus^ 
Stans W:th the Kah or dimans, or TheFatr A4o~ 
hammedan Who Died on the Coffin of Her 
Spouse, such literature could not satisfy me, 
and often roused my indignation. It was as 
though the books were trying to make a fool 
out of me by relating such improbable things 
in such clumsy language. 

Books like The Streltsi, Yuri Miloslavsky, 
The Mysterious Monk, and Yapancha, the Tatar 
Horseman, pleased me more; at least they left 
some impression. But most of all I enjoyed the 
Lives of the Saints, Here was something serious 
and convincing, at times even deeply moving. 
For some reason all the men martyrs reminded 
me of ''That's Fine," all the women martyrs 
reminded me of Granny, while the prelates 
reminded me of grandfather in his best moments. 
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I did my reading up in the attic or out in 
the shed when I went to chop wood. Both 
places were equally cold and uncomfortable. If 
the book was particularly interesting or if I 
had to finish it in a hurry^ 1 would get up at 
night and read by the light of a candle. But 
the old woman noticed that the candles dimin- 
ished during the night and took to measuring 
them with a splinter of wood which she hid 
away. 1 usually discovered the splinter and 
evened it down to the size of the burnt candle^ 
but if I failed to do so, and in the morning 
she discovered a discrepancy between the length 
of the candle and the splinter, she would raise 
such a hullabaloo in the kitchen that Victor 
once shouted indignantly from his bunk: 

''Quit your barking, mom! There ^s no liv- 
ing with you! Of course he burns the candles, 
because he reads books — gets them down at 
the store. Tve seen him. Go search the attic.'" 

The old woman rushed up into the attic 
where she found a little book which she tore 
to shreds. 

Naturally this was a blow, but it only 
fanned my desire to read. I was certain that if 
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^ne of the saints should land in this housc^ 
my mistresses would begin to teach him how 
to behave^ and in general to make, him over 
a^ they saw fit; and they would do this only 
for lack of something better to do. If they 
should ever stop shouting and passing judg- 
ment on people and making fun of them^ they 
would turn into mutes, unable to speak at 
all, and qvUe unaware of themselves. In or- 
der to be aware of oneself, a person must 
bear some conscious relationship to others. 
The only relationship my employers knew 
was that of teacher and judge, and if a person 
brought himself to live according to their pat- 
tern, they would judge him even for that. 
Such was their nature. 

I resorted to various subterfuges in order to 
read. Several times the old woman destroyed 
my books so that I finally found myself in 
debt to the shopkeeper to the enormous amount 
of forty- seven kopeks! He demanded im- 
mediate payment and threatened to take it 
out of my employers' money when I came for 
bread. 

“What'll happen then?" he asked teasingly. 
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I found him unbearably repugnant; appar-« 
ently he sensed this^ for he took special delight 
in torturing me with all sorts of threats. When- 
ever I entered the shop his blotched face would 
smear in a smile. 

‘‘Have you brought the money you owe 
me?" he would ask mildly. 

'TMo." 

This seemed to disconcert him^ and he 
would frown. 

"No? What am I supposed to do with you? 
Set the law on you^ so*s they'll ship you off 
to some reformatory?" 

I had no means of getting the money^ for 
my pay was given to my grandfather. I did 
not know what to do. When I asked the 
shopkeeper to wait for his money, he ex- 
tended his hand, as puffy and greasy as a 
pancake, and said: 

"Kiss it. I'll wait." 

I picked up a weight from the counter 
and aimed it at his head; he ducked and 
shouted: 

"Hey, what are you doing? I was just fool- 
ing 1" 
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1 felt that he was not fooling, and decided 
to steal the money in order to be rid of him. 
I often found loose change in my master's 
jJbekets when 1 brushed his clothes in the morn- 
ing; sometimes it would fall out on the floor, 
and once a coin rolled into the woodpile under 
the stairs. 1 forgot to tell my master about it 
until some time later, when I chanced to come 
upon a twe*^ty kopek 'piece among the wood. 
When I returned it, his wife said to him: 

‘'See? You must count your money when 
you leave it in your pockets.'^ 

"Oh, he wouldn't steal anything," he re- 
plied, smiling at me. 

Now that I had resolved to steal the money 
I recalled his words and his trusting smile. 
That made it hard for me. Several times^l took 
some change out of his pockets, counted it, 
and — put it back. 1 struggled with myself for 
three days, and then ail of a sudden things were 
settled very simply. 

"What's the matter with you these days, 
Peshkov?" asked my master unexpectedly. 
"You’re not yourself. Feeling bad?" 

1 told him frankly what was worrying me. 
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"'just see what books lead to^" he said with 
a frown. ''In one way or another they're sure 
to bring you to harm." 

But he gave me fifty kopeks with the 
warning: 

"Mind you don't let my wife or my mother 
know or there’ll be trouble." 

Then he added with a good-natured laugh: 

"You're a persistent little devil, damn 
it all! That's all right — not a bad trait. But 
give up the books! With the new year I'll 
subscribe to a good newspaper and then you'll 
have something to read." 

He did so> and every evening between tea 
time and supper I would read to my employ- 
trs The Moscow Leaflet, which published novels 
by Vaihkov, Rokshanin, Rudnikovsky, and 
other authors whose books were designed for 
people dying of boredom. 

I disliked reading out loud; it hindered 
my understanding of the contents. But my 
audience listened attentively, with a sort of 
reverent enthusiasm, gasping and exclaiming 
over the villainy perpetrated, and proudly 
remarking to each other; 
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“And here we are living along so calm 
and peaceful, without knowing a thing of 
what goes on outside, praise the J-ord!" 

They mixed everything up, attributing the 
deeds of the famous highwayman Churkin to 
the coachman Foma Kruchina; they were 
constantly confusing the names, and when 
I would straighten them out they would say 
in amazement: 

“What a memory the boy has!“ 

Quite often The Moscow Leaflet would 
publish verse by Leonid Grave. I liked it 
immensely and copied it into my notebook, 
but my mistresses would say of the poet: 

“Just think of it — an old man writing 
poetry!" 

“It's all the same to him, drunk and feeble- 
minded as he i$I“ 

I enjoyed the poetry of Struzhkin, and 
Count Memento-Mori, but both the old and 
the young woman insisted that poetry was 
sheer nonsense. 

“It's only clowns and actors talk poetry." 

How tedious were those winter evenings 
in that stuffy little room with the eyes of my 
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employers £xed on me! Nighty still as deaths 
reigned beyond the window; now and then 
came a crackling of frosty but the people sat 
about the table without a word^ like frozen 
fish. Or else the wind would claw at walls 
and windowpanes^ shrieking down the chim- 
neys, banging the dampers, while from the 
nursery came a wailing of infants. It made me 
want to slink of into some dark corner and 
howl like a wolf. 

At one end of the table sat the women, 
sewing or knitting socks; at the other, Victor 
leaned reluctantly over some drawing he was 
copying, shouting every once in a while: 

''Stop shaking the table! There's no living 
with you, you shike-pikes, you hammer bills!" 

Off to one side my master sat in front of 
an enormous frame, embroidering a tablecloth 
in cross-stitch. From beneath his nimble fingers 
emerged red crabs, blue fish, yellow butterflies 
and brown autumn leaves. He himself had 
made up the design and had been executing 
it for three winters. Now he was thoroughly 
sick of it and often in the daytime, if 1 was 
not busy, he would say to me: 
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Peshkov, have a go at the table- 
cloth." 

So I would pick up the heavy needle and 
have a go. I felt sorry for my master and was 
sffways anxious to help him in any way possi- 
ble. It seemed to me that one day he would 
► stop his drawing and embroidering and card 
playings and begin to do something else^ 
something interesting^ the something of which 
he dreamed when^ suddenly laying down his 
work^ he would stare at it wondering ly, as 
though seeing it for the first time. Standing 
there with his hair falling over his brows and 
cheeks^ he had tlxe look of a novice in a monas- 
'tery. 

'"What are you thinking about?" his wife 
would ask. 

"Nothing special^" he would reply, resum- 
ing his work, 

I would marvel in silence. How could you 
ask a person what he was thinking about? 
And how could he answer such a question? 
A person thinks about many things at once — 
about what his eyes are beholding now, or 
what they beheld yesterday or last year, all 
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the impressions vague and confused^ in coi); 
stant movement, constant change. 

The articles from The Moscow Leaflet did 
not last out an evening, and I suggested read- 
ing the magazines piled under the bed in the 
bedroom. 

"What's there to read in them?" asked my 
young mistress sceptically. "Nothing but 
pictures." 

But the Picture Review was not the only 
periodical stored under the bed. There was 
also The Flames from which we began reading 
Salias' Count TyaUn-Balutsky^ My master 
was delighted with the foolish hero of this 
story, laughing till the tears rolled down his 
cheeks at the sad adventures of that young 
gentleman. 

"Oh, how funny!" he would cry. 

"It's all just made up," his wife would 
say in order to demonstrate the independence 
of her opinion. 

The volumes from under the bed rendered 
me a great service. Because of them I won the 
right to take magazines into the kitchen and 
read at night. 
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fortunately for me^ the old woman went 
to sleep in the bedroom after the nurse 
went on a drinking bout. Victor did not 
object to my reading; when everyone was 
asleep^ he would quietly dress himself and 
vanish until morning. My mistress always 
took the candle into the other room^ so that 
I was left without a light. Since I had no money 
to buy a candle^ I began to secretly gather the 
wax off the candlesticks and put it into an 
empty sardine tin, covering it with iconlamp 
oil and twisting a wick out of thread. In this 
way I obtained a smoky sort of lamp which 
I placed up on the stove. 

Whenever I turr^d a page of these enormous 
volumes, the little red tongue of flame would 
flicker and threaten to go out; the wick kept 
sinking in the smelly wax, and the smoke 
stung my eyes; but all these handicaps were 
as nothing compared to the delight with which 
1 studied the illustrations and read the ex- 
planations beneath them. 

Ever broader grew my view of the world, 
adorned with fabulous cities, lofty mountains 
and beautiful seashores. Life became wonder- 
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fully expanded^ and the earth waxed fi^er 
as I was made aware of its multiplicity of 
towns and peoples and interests. Now as I 
gazed at the expanses beyond the Volga^ I 
realized that they represented more than 
empty space. 1 had always felt particularly 
depressed when looking out^ upon this hinter- 
land: the meadows lay flat upon the earth, 
relieved only by dark patches of thickets; 
beyond the meadows rose a jagged rim of 
forest surmounted by a cold, cloudy sky, 
the earth was empty and lonely. My heart 
too was empty, and disturbed by a soft sad- 
ness; all desire vanished; there was nothing 
to think of, and I wanted only to close my 
eyes. No hope dwelt in this desolate wilder- 
ness, which drained the heart of every 
wish. 

The texts to the illustrations told in sim- 
ple language about other lands and other 
people; they spoke of various events of the 
past and the present, many of which I did 
not understand, and this irked me. Sometimes 
my brain would be pierced ^ strange words 
like “metaphysics," “chiliasm," “Chartist." 
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Th^ would worry me to deaths growing in 
my mind until they overshadowed everything 
else, and it seemed to me that I would never 
understand anything if I failed io discover 
the meaning of these words. It was just they 
which stood guard at the threshold of all 
mysteries. Often whole sentences would re- 
main in my memory, like splinters in the flesh, 
keeping me from thinking of anything else. 

1 reineraber readirg some strange lines; 

O’er the desert rides Atula, 

Steel-clad leader of the Huns, 

Dark and silent as the grave. 

Behind him rode>a black cloud of warriors, 
shouting: 

Where is Rpme, Rpme the mightyl 

I knew that Rome was a city, but who were 
the Huns? This I had to find out. 

When a convenient moment presented 
itself, I asked my master. 

^'The Huns?'^ he asked in some surprise. 
“The devil only knows who they were. Prob- 
ably just some beggars " 
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He shook his head disapprovingly^ 

"Your head's packed full of rubbishy 
Peshkov^ and that's very bad." 

Good or bad^ 1 had to know. 

I assumed that Solovyov, the regiment 
priest, must know who the Huns were, and on 
meeting him in the yard, I asked him. 

He was pale and ailing and always irri- 
table, with red eyes, no eyebrows, and a little 
yellow beard. 

"What do you care?" he queried, poking 
his black staff into the dirt. 

When 1 put the question to Lieutenant 
Nesterov, he only replied fiercely: 

"Wha-a-at?" 

I decided I must go to the chemist’s 
shop and ask the friendly chemist; he had an 
intelligent face and wore gold-rimmed specta- 
cles on his big nose. 

"The Huns," said Pavel Goldberg, the 
chemist, "were a nomad people like the Kir- 
ghiz. They don'^t exist any more — they all 
died out. " 

1 was disappointed and annoyed, not 
because the Huns had died out, but because 
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th^neaning of this word which had tortured 
me so, proved to be so simple and of so little 
significance for me. 

But I was very grateful to therHuns. After 
my experience with them, words ceased to har- 
ass me, and thanks to Attila 1 made the ac- 
quaintance of chemist Goldberg. 

This man knew the simple meaning of 
all the learned words, and he had the key to 
every secfsft. He would adjust his glasses with 
two fingers, look fixedly into my eyes through 
the thick lenses, and speak to me as though 
he were driving tacks into my head: 

"Words, my little friend, are like leaves on 
a tree, and in ordei to know why the leaves arc 
such as they are, you must know how the tree 
grows. You must study. Books, my little friend, 
are like a lovely garden, in which you will 
find everything that is pleasant and beneficial." 

I often ran to the chemist’s shop for soda and 
magnesia for the adults, who were always suffer- 
ing from heartburn, and for bay oil and phys- 
ics for the infants. The terse teachings of the 
chemist inspired me with a more serious atti- 
tude toward books, until without my noticing 
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it they became as indispensable to me as vMka^ 
to a drunkard. 

They showed me a different life^ a life 
filled with great desires and emotions^ leading 
people to crime or to heroism. I observed that 
the people about me were incapable of crime 
or heroism; they lived apart from all that 
the books wrote about^ and it was difficult to 
discover anything interesting in their lives. 
One thing I knew — I did not want to live 
as they did. 

From the texts below the illustrations I 
learned that in Prague and London and Paris 
there were no garbage- filled dams and gullies 
in the centre of the city. •There the streets 
w'ere straight and wide^ the buildings and 
cfiurches entirely different. And the people 
were not locked indoors by a six-month winter^ 
nor was there a Lent during which one could 
eat nothing but salted cabbage^ salted mush- 
rooms, oat flour, and potatoes served with 
loathsome linseed oil. During Lent it was for- 
bidden to read books. The Picture P^view 
was taken away, and I was forced to become 
a part of this empty, lenten life. Now that 
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•1 ^8 in a position to compare it with the life 
described in books^ it seemed even more drab 
and ugly. Under the influence of my reading 
4 felt stronger^ and I worked with a will and 
a vengeance because I had an aim: the sooner 
1 finished^ the more time 1 would have for 
reading. Deprived of my books^ 1 became 
lazy and listless^ and possessed of a morbid 
forgetfulness I had never known before. 

I remember that it was during these dull 
days that a mysterious event occurred. One 
evenings when everyone had gone to bed^ the 
cathedral bell suddenly began to boom. Imme- 
diately everyone woke up and rushed to the 
windows half dressed. 

^'An alarm? A flre?'^ they asked each other. 

We could hear people in other flats 
moving about and banging doors. Some- 
one ran through the yard leading a horse by 
the bridle. My old mistress shouted that the 
cathedral had been robbed^ but my master 
hushed her. 

'"Quiet, mother, anyone can tell that's 
no alarm!” 

"Well then, the bishop's died.” 
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Victor climbed down off his bunk. 

"I know what's happened, I know," he 
muttered as he pulled on his clothes. 

My master sent me up into the attic to 
see if the sky were glowing. 1 ran upstairs and 
climbed through a dormer window out on to 
the roof. There was no glow, but the big bell 
continued to toll in the quiet, frozen air. The 
snow crunched under the running feet of invisi- 
ble people and there was a screeching of sleigh 
runners. Ever more ominous sounded the big 
bell. I returned downstairs, 
there s no hre. 

"Tut, tut!" said my master who was already 
in hat and coat. He pufleH up the collar 
and began uncertainly to push his feet into his 
galoshes. 

"Don't go, don't go," pleaded his wife. 

"Nonsense." 

Victor, who was also in hat and coat, kept 
teasing everyone by saying: 

"I know what it is!" 

When the brothers had left, the women 
ordered me to heat the samovar, while they 
stationed themselves at the windows; but aU 
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diost immediately my master rang the bell^ 
ran silently up the stairs^ opened the hall door^ 
and announced in a thick voice:, 

''The Tsar's been assassinated!" 

"Not assassinated!" exclaimed the old 
woman. 

"Yes^ assassinated. An officer told me. 
What'll happen now?" 

Presendy Victor rang the bell and said testily 
as he pulled off his things: 

"And I thought it was war!" 

After that everybody sat down to drink 
tea and talk in hushed^ guarded voices. It had 
become still outside; the bell had stopped 
tolling. For two days people continued to 
whisper and to go visiting and to receive visi- 
tors and to recount everything in detail. 1 
tried hard to understand just what had hap- 
pened^ but my employers hid the newspapers 
from me^ and when I asked Sidorov why they 
had killed the Tsar, he answered softly: 

"It's forbidden to talk about it." 

The whole affair was quickly forgotten, 
eclipsed by the cares of daily life, and soon 
1 lived through a most unpleasant experience. 
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One Sunday when the family had god^ to 
early mass and 1 had set about tidying up 
the flat^ after first heating the samovar^ 
the baby entered the kitchen, pulled the 
tap out of the samovar, and crawled sunder 
the table to play with it. The samovar pipe 
was filled with live coals, so that when the 
water ran out, the whole thing came un- 
soldered. From the other room 1 could hear 
it rumbling with strange fury. I rushed into 
the kitchen and saw to my horror that it 
had turned black and was shaking as though 
with the ague. The unsoldered pipe to which 
the tap had been fastened was dangling deject- 
edly, the lid had careened, melted pewter 
was dripping from under the handles, and 
the blue-black samovar looked for all the 
world as if it were drunk. When 1 threw cold 
water over it, it hissed and collapsed sadly 
on to the floor. 

At that moment the bell rang. When 1 
opened the door, the old woman's first ques- 
tion was whether the samovar had boiled. 

"Yes, it has,” I answered briefly. 

This answer, no doubt dictated by fear 
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ahd shame^ was looked upon as a bad attempt 
at humour^ and my punishment was increased 
accordingly. I was given a beating.^ The old 
v^man administered it with a bundle of pine 
laths; the operation was not very painful^ but 
it left innumerable splinters deeply imbedded 
in my flesh. By evening my back had swelled 
up like a pillow^ and by noon of the next 
day my nia^^er had to take me to the hos- 
pital. 

When the doctor^ who was comically tall 
and thin^ had examined me^ he said in a deep, 
calm voice: 

‘T must draw ug an official testimony to 
cruelty. ** 

My master blushed and shifted his feet 
and began to mumble something to the doctor, 
but the latter gazed over his head and answered 
tersely: 

“Can't do it. Have no right.” 

Then he turned to me and said: 

“Do you wish to file a complaint?” 

My back hurt so much that 1 said: 

“No I don't. Just hurry and do something 
for me.” 
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They led me into another room^ laicf me 
on a table^ and the doctor pulled out the splin- 
ters with some delightfully cold pincers, jok- 
ing the while: 

“A fine job they made of this hide of yours, 
youngster. You'll be waterproof from now on." 

When he had finished his work, tickling 
me unbearably, he said: 

"I pulled out forty-two splinters, youngster! 
That's something for you to boast to your 
pals about! Come back to have the bandage 
changed tomorrow at this same time. Do they 
beat you often?" 

"Used to beat me oftener," I replied after 
a moment's consideration. 

The doctor laughed in his deep voice. 

"Everything's for the better, youngster; 
everything's for the better!" 

When he took me back to my master, he 
said to him: 

"Here he is, good as new. Send him back 
tomorrow, we'll bind him up again. Lucky 
for you he has a sense of humour." 

While we were riding back in the droshky, 
my master said to me: 
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“They used to beat me too^ Peshkov. 
What's to be done about it? And how they 
beat me, brother! At least you have ftie to feel 
sorry for you, but nobody ever felt sorry for 
me. Nobody at all. Mobs of people everywhere, 
^and not a single bastard to show you any pity! 
Ah me, such roaring chickens!” 

He went on this way throughout the jour- 
ney; I fe^l b^rry for him and was grateful to 
him for speaking to me so kindly. 

When we reached home 1 was greeted like 
a conquering hero. The women made me tell 
them how the doctor had taken out the splinters 
and what he had sai^. They interrupted my 
tale with oh's and ah's, smacking their lips 
and frowning over the gory details. I was 
amazed by their morbid interest in illness and 
pain and all sorts of unpleasantness. 

Seeing how pleased they were that I had 
refused to file a complaint against them, I asked 
permission to borrow books from the cutter's 
wife. They dared not refuse under the circum- 
stances, but the old woman exclaimed in 
surprise: 

"Aren't you a little devil though!” 
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On the following day I was standing in 
front of the cutter's wife, hearing her say to me: 

''^But they told me you were ill and had 
been taken to the hospital! Just see how false 
rumours are!" 

1 did not deny it. I was ashamed to tell 
her the truth — why should she be troubled 
with anything so coarse and sad? I was happy 
that she did not resemble other people. 

I began to read the thick volumes 
of Dumas-the- Elder, Ponson du Terrail, 
Mont^pin, Zaccone, Gaboriau, Aimard, and 
Bois-Robert. I read these books quickly, one 
^ter another, and they made me happy. I felt 
that I was part of an extraordinary life, and 
this stirred sweet emotions, Elling me with 
energy. Once more my homemade lamp was 
set to smoking, for I read the night through, 
until the very dawn. My eyes grew inflamed, 
and my old mistress would say gloatingly: 

"Just wait, you bookworm, your pupils 
will burst and you'll go blind!" 

Very soon I perceived that all these inter- 
esting books, despite variety of plot and differ- 
ences of setting, said the same thing, namely: 
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goodh people are always unhappy and persecut- 
ed by bad people; bad ones are always more 
lucky and clever than good ones, but in the 
ci^ some inexplicable factor conquers evil^ 
and virtue inevitably triumphs. I became sick 
of the “love” about which all the men and 
women spoke in exactly the same words. 
Besides being boring, this banality roused 
vague suspicions. 

Somecimes, I would begin to guess after 
reading a few pages who would triumph in 
the end and who would be defeated; as soon 
as the tangle o^ the plot became evident, 
I would set myself to unravelling it. Putting 
aside the book, I wdhld ponder over it like 
a problem in mathematics, and ever more 
often would be correct in my solutions as to 
which of the characters would land in paradise, 
which would be condemned to purgatory. 

But beyond all this I became aware of 
a fact of vast importance to me; 1 glimpsed 
the contours of another sort of life with other 
relationships. It was clear to me that in Paris 
the cabbies, workmen, soldiers, and all the 
“rabble” were not like those in Nizhni-Nov- 
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gorod^ Kazan^ and Perm. They spoke more 
boldly to the gentles^ conducting themselves 
in their presence with greater ease and 
independence. Here was a soldier j but he did 
not resemble a single soldier of my acquaint- 
ance — neither Sidorov^ nor the soldier on the 
steamer^ nor yet Yermokhin; he was more of 
a human being than they. He had something 
in common with Smury^ while being less crude 
and bestial. Or here was a shopkeeper^ but again 
he was better than any of the shopkeepers of 
my acquaintance. Nor were the priests in the 
books like the priests I knew. They had more 
love and sympathy for people. In general^ 
life abroad as depicted iti the books was better^ 
easier^ and more interesting than the life I 
knew. In foreign countries people did not fight 
so often and so brutally, did not make the 
vicious sport of a man the passengers had made 
of that soldier on the steamer, and did not 
pray to God as vindictively as my old mis- 
tress. 

I noticed especially that when describing 
villains, people of base and greedy character, 
the books did not show them possessed of that 
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inexplicable cruelty and that passion to mock 
others which was so familiar to me. The vil- 
lains in the book were cruel in a practical 
t*vay; their cruelty was almost always compre- 
hensible. But I had seen senseless^ purpose- 
less cruelty^ cruelty merely for the sake of 
amusement^ without any other purpose. 

Every new book emphasized the difference 
between life in Russia and life in other coun- 
trieSj rousing in me a vague dissatisfaction and 
increasing my suspicion that these thumbed 
yellow pages were not entirely truthful. 

Then Goncourt's novel The Brothers Zem- 
ganno fell into my hands. I read it in one 
nighty and my wofider at the novelty of it 
led me to reread the sad^ simple tale. It 
contained no complicated plot, no superficial 
attractions; at first it even seemed as dry and 
serious as the Lives of the Saints. The language^ 
so exact and unembellished^ at first disappoint- 
ed me^ but the laconic words and strong phrases 
went so directly to my heart and gave such 
a convincing account of the drama of these 
acrobat brothers^ that I trembled with joy. 
I cried till I thought my heart would break 
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when the poor acrobat with the broken Ifgs 
climbed up into the attic to his brother, who 
was secretly practising their beloved art. 

When I returned this wonderful book to 
the cutter's wife I asked her to give me another 
just like it. 

''What do you mean by another just like 
it?” she asked with a laugh. 

Her laugh embarrassed me, and when 
1 could not explain what I wanted, she 
said: 

"That's a dull book. Just wait and I'll 
find a better one for you, something more in- 
teresting.” 

In a few days she gaVe me Greenwood's 
True Story of a Little Kagartiufftn. I winced 
«e If- consciously at the title of the book, but 
the very first page brought a smile of delight 
which continued until I had read it from cover 
to cover, rereading certain passages two and 
three times. 

So even abroad little boys found life diffi- 
cult! Indeed, my life seemed easy in compari- 
son; in other words, there was no reason to 
lose heart. 
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1 received great encouragement from 
Greenwood^ and soon thereafter I came 
upon one of the rea41y "right” books — Eugdnie 
Qrandet, 

Old man Grandet reminded me vividly 
of my grandfather. I was sorry that the book 
was so shortj and amazed at the amount of 
truth it contained. Life had made this truth 
only too familiar to mCj but the book re- 
vealed it in a new lights the light of calm^ dis- 
passionate observation. All the authors I had 
read except Goncourt passed judgment on people 
in the stern^ vociferous manner of my employ- 
ers^ often making the reader sympathize with 
the villain and becdtne exasperated with the 
virtuous characters. I had always been vexed 
to see that no matter how much thought and 
effort a person expended^ he was always thwart- 
ed in his searchings by these same virtuous 
people, who stood in his path from the first 
page to the last, implacable as a stone wall. 
To be sure, the evil intentions of vice were 
sure to be dashed to pieces against this wall, but 
stone is not a substance to rouse one's affec- 
tions. However strong and beautiful a wall. 
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if you are intent on reaching the apples gro\)(- 
ing behind it, you have little inclination to 
admire its stones. And it always seemed to me 
that whatever was most true and most impor- 
tant remained hidden behind those virtuous 
people. 

There were neither villains nor heroes in 
Goncourt, Greenwood, and Balzac. There were 
only simple people who were marvellously 
alive. No one could doubt that everything they 
said and did was said and done in just that way 
and could not possibly have been said or done 
in any other. 

In this way 1 learned to know the great joy 
of reading a ''good book,* a right book.” But 
how was I to find such books? The cutter's 
wife could not help me. 

"Here are some good books,” she said, 
offering me Arsine Houssaye's Hands Full of 
RpseSj Gold, and Blood, along with the novels 
of Belleau, Paul de Kock, and Paul F^val. 
But now it cost me an effort to read such 
books. 

She enjoyed the novels of Marryat and 
Werner; 1 found them boring. Nor did I like 
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rSpielhagen^ but I took enormous pleasure in 
the stories of Auerbach. I preferred Sir Wal- 
ter Scott to Sue and Huao. I wanted books 
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i^hat would stir my emotions and make me 
happy; books like those of the wonderful Bal- 
zac. The china doll also came to please me 
less. 

Whenever I went to see her 1 would put on a 
clean blouse^ comb my hair^ and in every way try 
to make myself look presentable. I doubt that 
I was successful^ but I hoped that on observing 
my respectability she would speak to me in 
a more simple^ friendly manner, without that 
brittle smile on a face so shiningly clean that 
it always seemed tt> have been specially donned 
for the occasion. But she would be sure to smile 
and ask in a sweet, tired voice: 

“Did you' read it? Did you like it?“ 
“No." 

She would raise her fine brows slightly, 
and say with a sigh, in a familiar nasal 
tone: 

“Why not?" 

“Tve already read about that." 

“About what?" 
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''About love.*' 

She would frown and give an affected 
laugh. 

“Dear me! But all the books write about 
love!" 

Sitting there in the large armchair, she 
would swing her little feet in fur slippers, 
yawn, pull her blue dressing gown closer about 
her shoulders, and tap the binding of the book 
in her lap with rosy finger tips. 

I wanted to say to her: 

“Why don't you move away from here? 
The officers still write notes to you and make 
fun of you." 

Lacking the courage to ^oice my thoughts, 
I would go away, taking with me another fat 
volume about “love," and a heartful of dis- 
apjjointment. 

Down in the yard the gossip about this 
woman became more mocking and malicious. 
It was painful for me to hear this filthy talk, 
which no doubt was false. When I was not 
with her, I pitied her and feared for her. But 
when I was in her presence and saw her sharp 
eyes, the feline grace of her little body, and 
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iJer "company" face^ my fear and pity vanished 
like mist. 

In the spring she suddenly went away^ and 
few days later her husband moved out. 

While their flat was still unoccupied, 1 went 
to look at the bare walls marred by twisted 
nails and nail-holes and discoloured patches 
where pictures had hung. The painted floors 
were strewn with paper, bits of bright material, 
empty pillboxes and perfume bottles, among 
which glittered a large brass pin. 

I felt sad; I longed to see the cutter's little 
wife once more and tell her of my gratitude. 


X 

Even before the cutter and his wife moved 
out, the flat below ours had been occupied by 
a black-eyed young woman with her little girl 
and her mother, a grey-haired old lady who was 
always smoking a cigarette in an amber holder. 
The young woman was very handsome. She 
was also proud and imperious, with a deep, 
pleasant voice and a manner of throwing back 
her head and narrowing her eyes when speak- 
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ing to people^ as though they were too far away' 
to see distinctly. Almost every day her 
soldier-servant Tufyayev would lead a slim- 
legged brown horse to the porch of her flat, 
and the woman would appear in a long, steel- 
grey velvet riding habit, white gauntlets and 
brown boots. Holding her long train and an 
amethyst-set riding crop in one hand, she would 
stroke the nose of her horse with the other. The 
creature would bare its teeth, roll its eyes 
and paw the hard earth, its whole body 
trembling with excitement. 

'‘Robby, Robby,” she would murmur 
softly, patting the horse's finely arched neck. 

Then she would place her foot on Tufya- 
yev 's knee, lightly spring into the saddle, and 
set the horse prancing down the length of the 
dam. She sat her mount as though she had 
been born in the saddle. 

She was beautiful with that rare beauty 
that always seems new and unique, and always 
fills the heart with intoxicating joy. As I looked 
at her I thought that such must have been Diane 
de Poitiers, Queen Margot, La Valliere, and 
other enchanting heroines of historical novels. 
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She was constantly surrounded by officers 
from the division stationed in our city. In the 
evenings they came to her home and played 
t||e piano^ the violin^ and the guitar^ and 
sang and danced. Major Olesov outdid everyone 
else in prancing before her on his short little 
legs. He was a fat fellow with grey hair and 
a red face as greasy as an oiler's. He played 
the guitar well and behaved like the young 
woman’s humble^ devoied servant. 

Her chubby^ curly-haired, five-year-old 
daughter was just as radiantly beautiful. 
The gaze of h^.r enormous blue eyes was 
calm and serious and expectant^ and there 
was something uncliildlike in her gravity. 

From dawn to dark the grandmother w'as 
busy with household affairs, aided by the sullen, 
silent Tufyayev and a plump, cross-eyed 
parlourmaid. The child had no nurse and 
grew up almost without surveillance, playing 
all day long on the verandah or on the woodpile 
opposite it. In the evenings I often went cut 
to play with her and came to love her very 
much. She soon grew attached to me and would 
fall asleep in my arms when I told her fairy 
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tales. When she was asleep^ Kwould carry 
to bed. Soon matters reached the point at 
which she refused to sleep unless I came to 
bid her good night. On my entering the nursery 
she would extend a chubby little hand impor- 
tantly and say: 

"Goodbye until tomorrow. What else 
must I say, grandmuvver?" 

"God protect you," replied her grand- 
mother, letting out thin streams of smoke 
through her teeth and nose. 

"God protect you until tomorrow; now 
Tm going to sleep," repeated the child, cud- 
dling into her lace-trimmed quilt. 

"Not until tomorrow, but always," her 
grandmother corrected. 

• "Isn't tomorrow always?" 

She loved the word "tomorrow" and trans- 
ferred everything she liked into the future. 
She would stick a bunch of flowers or twigs 
into the earth and say: 

"Tomorrow this will be a garden." 

"Tomorrow I will buy myself a horse and 
go riding like muwer." 

She was a clever child, but not very spirit- 
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edU^Often in the middle of a game she would 
become pensive and ask unexpectedly: 

'"Why do priests have hair like women?” 

One day she was stung by nettles.and shook 
her finger at them with the warning: 

"Watch out or I'll pray to God and He'll 
do something bad to you. He can do something 
bad to anybody^ even to muvver.” 

Sometimes she would be possessed of a quiet 
sadness. Pleasing close to me and lifting her 
blue^ expectant eyes to the sky^ she would say: 

"Sometimes grandmuvver scolds, but muv- 
ver never scolds, she only laughs. Everybody 
loves muvver because she nev^r has any time 
because people always come to see her and look 
at her because she's so pretty. Muvver is 
wonderful. That's what Olesov says: wonder- 
ful muvver!" 

1 was delighted to listen to the child's 
accounts of a world unfamiliar to me. With 
eager enthusiasm she spoke about her mother, 
revealing to me a new life, bringing back to my 
mind the story of Queen Margot. This in- 
creased my faith in books and my interest in 
what was happening about me. 

.‘? 2 / 
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One evening while I was sitting with ^the 
child dozing in my arms^ waiting for my employ- 
ers to return from a walk^ her mother rode up 
on horseback^ sprang lightly out of the saddle, 
and, throwing back her head, asked: 

“Is she asleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“Really?” 

The soldier Tufyayev came running up 
and led away the horse. Thrusting her riding 
crop into her belt, the young woman held out 
her arms and said: 

“Give her to me!” 

“Til carry her myself.” 

“No you won’t!^^ the lady cried with a stamp 
of her foot, as though 1 were her horse. 

The little girl woke up, blinked, caught 
sight of her mother, and also held out her arms. 
The two of them went in. 

I was used to being shouted at, but it was 
particularly unpleasant to learn that this 
woman shouted. Anyone would obey her, 
however softly she voiced her demands. 

In a few minutes the cross-eyed maid came 
and called me: the child had stubbornly refused 
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t^go to bed without £rst saying good night 
to me. 

Not without a feeling of pride^ I entered 
the drawing room where the young woman was 
sitting with her daughter on her lap^ swiftly 
undressing her. 

“Well, here he is; he's come, this monster 
of yours," she said. 

“He's no monster, he's my playmate." 

“Pcall^.^ Very weU. Let's give your play- 
mate a present, shall we?" 

“Oh yes, do let's." 

“All right. You run off to bed and I'll 
give him something." 

“Goodbye until* tomorrow," said the little 
girl, holding out her hand. “God protect you 
until tomorrow." 

“Who ever taught you to say that?" cried 
her mother in surprise, “Grandmother?" 
“Yes." 

When the child had left, the woman beck- 
oned to me. 

“What shall I give you?" 

I replied that I did not want anything, 
but perhaps she would lend me a book to read. 
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She lifted (ny chin with warm^ fragrant 
fingers and said^ smiling pleasantly: 

“So you like to read^ do you? What books 
have you read?" 

She was even lovelier when she smiled; 
in my embarrassment I named a few novels 
at random. 

“What did you find in them that pleased 
you?“ she asked as she drummed on the 
table. 

She emanated a strong, sweet odour of 
flowers, strangely mingled with horse sweat. 
Through her long lashes she studied me thought- 
fully. No one had ever looked at me like that 
before. 

The room seemed as small as a bird's nest 
because of the quantity of handsome uphol- 
stered furniture it contained. The windows 
were hidden by the thick foliage of plants; in 
the dusk glistened the snowy- white tiles of 
the stove, next to which stood a shiny 
black piano; in dull gilt frames on the walls 
hung darkened scrolls covered with ancient 
Slavonic lettering, while from each swung 
a cord with a large seal at the end. All 
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tfrese objects gazed at the lady as humbly 
and reverently as I did. 

To the best of my ability I explained to 
her that life was very dull and difficulty but 
that one forgot this when reading books. 

‘'Really?'' she exclaimedy getting up. “That 
was rather well saidy and 1 guess you are right. 
But I suppose it can't be helped. I shall be 
only too glad to give you booksy only at 
preseni I have none. But herCy you can take 
til is." 

From the couch she picked up a worn 
volume in a yellow binding. 

“When you've finished ity I'll give you the 
second volume — thfre are four." 

I went out taking with me the Secrets 
of St. Petersburg by Prince Meshcherskyy and 
began to read it assiduously. But it soon 
became clear that the “secrets” of St. Peter- 
sburg were much more boring than those of 
Madrid or London or Paris. The only thing 
which interested me in the book was the fable 
of Freedom and the Club. 

“I'm better than yoUy” said Freedom, 
'"because I'm wiser.” 
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"Oh no^ I'm better than you because I‘*m 
stronger," retorted the Club. 

They argued for some time and then began 
to fight. The Club gave Freedom a trouncing, 
and as I remember it, the latter subsequently 
died in hospital of her injuries. 

One of the characters in the book was a 
nihilist. I recall that according to Prince 
Meshchersky a nihilist is so dangerous a person 
that one glance from him is enough to strike 
a chicken dead in its tracks. I came to 
look upon the word "nihilist" as insulting 
and indecent, but outside of that, I under- 
stood nothing, and this fact depressed me. 
Apparently I was incapable of understand- 
ing good books. Not for a moment did I doubt 
that this was a good book. Such a beautiful 
and important lady would never read bad 
ones! 

"Did you enjoy it?" she asked when 1 re- 
turned Meshchersky 's novel. 

It was hard for me to admit that I did not. 

I feared to offend her. 

But she only laughed and disappeared be- 
hind the portieres of the door leading into her 
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bedroom^ from which she presently emerged 
with a little book in a blue morocco binding. 

^'You'll enjoy this one; be careful not to 
soil it." 

^ The book was a volume of Pushkin's verse. 
I read it through at one sittings gripped by the 
greed one experiences in finding himself in an 
incomparably beautiful spot^ every corner 
of which he wishes to explore simultaneously. 
It was like coming out of a bog and finding 
oneself in a glade^ all sunny and flowerings 
where one stands enchanted for an instant before 
rushing from end to end of its experiencing 
a thrill of delight each time one’s foot touches 
the soft grass, 

1 was so amazed by the simplicity and music 
of Pushkin’s verse that for a long time prose 
seemed unnaturals and I had difficulty in 
reading it. The prologue to Ruslan and Lud- 
milla was like the quintessence of Granny's 
finest taleSs and some of the lines overwhelmed 
me with their exquisite perfection: 

There, on unexplored pathways. 

Lie tracks of undiscovered beasts. . . . 
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As I repeated these wonderful lines, I en- 
visioned those scarcely perceptible paths which 
I knew so well, and those mysterious tracks 
with the trampled grass on which the dew still 
glistened like drops of quicksilver. It was amaz- 
ingly easy to remember this full-sounding verse 
which richly ornamented whatever thought 
it expressed. It hlled me with happiness 
and made living easy and pleasant; indeed, 
the verse seemed the harbinger of a new life. 
What a )oy to be able to read! 

Pushkin's delightful tales in verse were 
more accessible to my heart and understanding 
than his other works; I learned them by heart 
by simply reading them "over and over; then 
when I went to bed I would lie there with my 
eyes closed, whispering them to myself until 
I fell asleep. Sometimes I would recite them 
to the officers' batmen, who would laugh and 
swear in wonder. Sidorov would pat my head 
and say softly; 

''How fine they are, eh?" 

My employers became aware of the state 
of excitement I was in, and the old woman 
began to scold. 
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"He's got 80 lost in that reading of his the 
samovar's gone four days without a polish^ 
the scamp! Once I get after him with the roll- 
ing pin — " 

But what was a rolling pin to me? I defend- 
ed myself with verse: 

. . . the old witch j 

Her dark soul charged with evil. . . . 

Thp I^autiful lady rose even higher in 
my esteem. So that was the kind of book she 
read! She was none of your cutter's china 
dolls! 

When 1 brought her the book and sadly 
relinquished it^ sh» said with conviction: 

"You liked that book^ didn't you? Have 
you ever heard of Pushkin?" 

I said no^ for while I had read something 
about the poet in one of the magazines, I 
wanted to hear what she would tell me. 

When she had given me a brief account of 
Pushkin's life and death, she asked me with 
a smile, bright as a summer’s day: 

"Now do you see how dangerous it is to 
Jove a woman?" 
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According to all the books I had read^ this 
was indeed dangerous, but — good. 

'"It may be dangerous, but everybody falls 
in love,” I said. ”The women also suffer.” 

She looked at me through lowered lashes, 
as she looked at everything, and remarked in 
a serious tone: 

“Really? Do you understand what this 
means? If you do, then I hope you will never 
forget it.” 

Then she began to question me as to what 
poems had especially pleased me. 

I began to explain and to recite, gesticulat- 
ing enthusiastically. She listened in grave 
silence, then rose and began to pace the floor, 
saying thoughtfully: 

“You should be going to school, my pre- 
cious little monkey. I must think it over. 
Are the people you work for your relatives?” 

When I said they were, she exclaimed 
“Oh!,” as if I were to blame. 

She gave me the Songs of Beranger in a fine 
gilt-edged edition with engravings and a red 
morocco binding. These songs, with their 
Strange combination of caustic bitterness and 
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unrestrained merriment^ filled me with ec- 
stasy. 

The blood froze in my veins as I read the 
bitter words from ^*The Old Beggatrman”; 

Why do you not crush me underfoot 

Like a loathsome insect, good people? 

Ah! Had you but taught me 

To labour for the benefit of mankind! 

Then, sheltered from the wintry blast. 

This worm would have become an industri^ 
ous ant. 

Like a brother would I have loved you. 

But now, an old vagabond, I die your 
enemy. 

And immediately afterwards I laughed 
till I cried over the “Weeping Husband.” I 
especially remembered Beranger's remark that 

For simple souls it is not hard 
To learn the art of being merry. . . . 

B^r anger roused irrepressible spirits, fill- 
ing me with the desire to do mischief and make 
witty, impudent remarks, a desire which I 
very soon indulged. I memorized his verse too. 
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and whenever I found time for brief visits 
to the batmen's kitchens^ would recite them 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

But soon I was forced to abandon this^ 
for the lines: 

And does not any cap become 
A maid of seventeen? 

gave rise to a most revolting discussion of 
women. The insult of it drove me to a state 
of madness^ in which I struck the soldier Yer- 
mokhin over the head with a pan. Sidorov and 
the other batmen rescued me from his bear like 
clutches^ but I dared not visit the officers' 
kitchens thereafter. 

I was not allowed to go out for walks, 
and indeed there was no time for walking. 
My work had increased, for now, in addition 
to the duties of housemaid and yardc leaner 
and errand boy, I was given the daily task 
of nailing calico to a large frame, pasting my 
master's drawings to it, making copies of his 
building estimates, and checking contractors' 
bills. My master worked from morning to 
night, like a machine. 
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At that time the public buildings at the 
fair grounds became the private property of 
the merchants. Hasty efforts were made to 
re^nstruct the trade rows^ and my master 
signed contracts to repair old booths and build 
new ones. He drew plans for "reconstructing 
straight arches^ building dormer windows^" 
and similar things. I would take the drawings^ 
along with an envelope containing a twenty- 
five ruble note^ to an old architect who^ after 
receiving the money, would write on the 
plans: "Plans checked with actual building, 
and all work carried on under the personal 
supervision of the undersigned." Naturally 
nothing was ever cRecked with the actual 
building, and he could not possibly supervise 
building operations since the state of his 
health permanently confined him to the house. 

1 delivered bribes to the fair inspector and 
other people, receiving from them "permits 
for various violations of the law,” as my master 
termed these documents. As a reward for all 
this, 1 was given the right to await my employ- 
ers in the yard on evenings when they went 
visiting. This rarely happened, but whenever 
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it did^ they would return after midnight, 
which gave me several hours during which 
I could sit on the porch or on the woodpile 
opposite, gazing through the windows of the 
flat belonging to my lady and listening to the 
gay music and conversation proceeding there- 
from. 

The windows would be open. Through 
the curtains and the screen of vines I could 
glimpse the fine figures of officers moving 
about the rooms and the roly-poly major trail- 
ing my lady, who was jilways gowned with 
amazing simplicity and beauty. 

In my own mind I called her Queen Mar- 
got. 

'*So this is that gay life pictured in French 
povels!” I would think to myself as I gazed 
up at the window. And always I felt a bit sad. 
My childish jealousy was roused by seeing 
all these men hovering about Queen Margot 
like bees about a flower. 

There was one tall, solemn officer with 
a scarred forehead and deep-set eyes who visit- 
ed her less often than the others. He always 
brought his violin and played beautifully. 
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80 beautifully in fact, that passers-by would 
stop to listen and people from our street would 
come to sit on the woodpile, and even my em- 
ployers, if they happened to be home, would 
open the window and praise the musician. 
I do not remember their ever having praised 
anyone else except the deacon at the Cathedral, 
and I know that they enjoyed juicy fish pies 
much more than this, or any other, music. 

Sometimes the officer would sing, or recite 
poetry in a husky voice, breathing loudly, 
his hand pressed to his brow. One day when 
I was playing beneath the window with the 
little girl. Queen Margot begged him to sing; 
for some time he refused, then said very pre- 
cisely: 

Only a song has need of ' beauty — 

Beauty has no need of song. . . . 

[ liked the lines, and for some reason I 
began to feel sorry for the officer. 

The thing I loved best was to gaze at 
my lady when she sat alone at the piano, 
with no one else in the room. The music went 
to my head; I saw nothing but that window. 
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beyond* which the^raceful figure pf the woman 
was etched in yellow lamplight^ her proud 
profile very delicate^ her white hands Quttering 
like birds over the keys. 

I watched her and listened to the sad music 
and spun fantastic dreams: some day I would 
discover buried treasure and give it all to her — 
let her be rich! If I were Skobelev I would 
again declare war on the Turks^ ransom my 
captives^ and build a house for her on the 
OtkoSj the finest site in the city^ so that she 
could move out of our house and away from 
our street where everyone spread filthy^ offen- 
sive gossip about her. 

All the servants working in our house and 
all the occupants — especially my employers — 
spoke just as maliciously of Queen Margot as 
they had of the cutter's wife^ only they spoke 
of her more cautiously^ in lowered tones^ 
with covert glances. 

Perhaps they were afraid of her, because 
she was the widow of a highborn gentleman. 
Tufyayev once told me (and he was literate — 
always reading the Bible) that the documents 
hanging on her wall were charters granted to 
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her husband's forebears by various tsars^ 
including Godunov, Alexei, and Peter the 
Great. Perhaps people were afraid that she 
would beat them with her amethyst-set riding 
crop; they said she had once lashed an 
•mportant official with it. 

But the whispered words were no better 
than the loudspoken ones. My lady lived in 
a cloud of hostility which pained and puzzled 
me. Victor told as that once, on returning home 
after midnight, he had peeked through the 
window of Queen Margot’s bedroom and seen 
her sitting on ihe couch in negligee, while 
the major knelt before her, cutting her toe- 
nails and bathing tier feet with a sponge. 

My old mistress spat and scolded while 
the young one blushed furiously. 

‘'Oh Victor!” she squealed “Aren’t you 
ashamed? How lewd those fine folks are!” 

My master smiled and said nothing. I 
was very grateful to him for saying nothing, 
but feared that he might yet add his voicv^ to 
the din. With much oh-ing and ah-ing the 
women asked Victor all the details — just how 
the woman was sitting and how the major was 
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kneeling — and Victor kept throwing them 
choice morsels: 

“His face was all red and his tongue was 
hanging out. . , 

I could see nothing shameful in the fact 
that the major had cut my lady's toenails^ 
but I did not believe that his tongue had been 
hanging out. This^ it seemed to me^ was a 
loathsome lie. 

“If it was so indecent,, why did you peek 
through the window?” I said. “You’re not 
a baby any more.” 

Of course they scolded me,, but I did not 
mind the scolding. I wanted only one thing — 
to run downstairs and kneel before my lady 
as the major had done and say to her: 

“Do move out of this house — please 
do!" 

Now that I knew there was another kind 
of life and other kinds of people and feelings 
and ideas,, I was more than ever disgusted by 
this house and its occupants. It was enmeshed 
in a web of filthy gossip which not a single 
person escaped. The regiment priest,, a poor,, 
sickly man^ was reputed to be a lecherous 
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drunkard; according to the accounts of my 
employers, all the officers and their wives 
lived in sin. I came to abhor the tedious talk 
ofbthe soldiers about women, but most of all 
I loathed my employers. I knew only too well 
the true worth of the judgments they were so 
fond of passing on others. Picking other people 
to pieces was the only amusement which was 
free of charge, and so it became their only 
one. It was as if they '.ere taking vengeance 
for the piety and boredom and drudgery of 
their own lives. 

When they told smutty stories about 
Queen Margot I suffered convulsions of emo- 
tion beyond my years. My heart was filled to 
bursting with hatred for the gossipcrs and 
I was possessed of an unconquerable desire 
to plague them and antagonize them, though 
sometimes 1 was overwhelmed by a surge of 
pity for myself and all people. This inarticu- 
late pity was harder to bear than the hatred. 

I knew more about my Queen than they, 
and I was afraid they might learn what I knew. 

On Sunday mornings when the family 
went to the Cathedral for high mass, I would 
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visit my lady. She would call me into the 
bedroom where I would sit in an armchair up- 
holstered in gold-coloured silk^ and the little 
girl would climb up into my lap while I told 
her mother about the books I had read. My 
Queen lay in the wide bed with her two little 
hands under her cheeky her body hidden by 
a cover of the same golden hue as everything 
else in the bedroom^ her dark hair lying in a 
braid over her tawny shoulder^ sometimes hang- 
ing over the edge of the bed down onto the 
floor. 

As she listened^ she would look at me with 
her soft eyes and say with a faint smile: 
'^Really?" 

It seemed to me that even her smile was 
the condescending smile of a queen. She spoke 
in a deep^ tender voice^ but I felt that she 
always repeated one and the same thing: 

know that I am incomparably better 
and finer than other people^ and I have no 
use for any of them.'* 

Sometimes 1 found her sitting in a low 
armchair in front of the mirror combing her 
hair, which was as long and thick as Granny's; 
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it lay on her knees and the arms of the chair 
and hung over the back almost down to the 
floor. In the mirror I saw her firm^ dusky 
breasts. She would put on her corset cover 
and stockings in my presence^ but her naked- 
ness did not rouse shameful feelings in me; 
I took a joyful pride in her beauty. She always 
effused a fragrance of flowers^ and this was^ 
as it were^ armour against lecherous thoughts 
of her. 

I was strong and healthy and knew the 
secret of the sex relationship. But 1 had heard 
people speak so filthily and heartlessly and 
with such mali^^ious joy about sex that I could 
not imagine this wodian in the embrace of a 
man; I could not believe that anyone had the 
right to lay a bold and shameless hand upon 
her^ the hand of one who owned her body. 
I was certain that the love of the k’tchens 
and the sheds was something alien to Queen 
Margot; that she knew some other^ more exalt- 
ed joy, a different kind of love. 

But on entering the drawing room one 
lute afternoon^ I was stopped by hearing her 
ringing laughter^ and a man's voice coming 



from the other side of the portieres leading 
into her bedroom. 

“Don’t hurry !“ pleaded the man. “Good 
heavens! It*s unbelievable! “ 

I should have left. I realized that^ but 
I was powerless to move. 

“Who’s there?” she called. “Oh^ it’s you(' 
Come in.’’ 

The air in the room was heavy with the 
fragrance of flowers. It wasdark^ for the windows 
were curtained. Queen Margot lay in bed with 
the coverlet pulled up to her chin^ while next 
to her^ his bach to the wall, sat the officer- 
violinist in nothing but a shirt which was open 
to reveal a great scar e^^tending from his right 
shoulder to the nipple, so brightly red that 
even in the half-light I could see it distinctly. 
The officer ’s hair was comically tousled, and 
for the first time I saw a smile on his sad, scarred 
face. He smiled strangely, and his large, 
feminine eyes looked at my Queen as though 
he were seeing her beauty for the first time. 

“This is my friend,” said Queen Margot, 
and I could not tell whether her words were 
addressed to him or to me. 
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"What has frightened you so?" Her voice 
seemed to come from a great distance. "Come 
here." 

When I approached, she put a hot, bare 
•aarm about my neck and said: 

"When you grow up you too will know 
happiness. Go away now." 

Having placed the book on the shelf, 
I took another and went out. 

Something crunched in my heart. To be 
sure, not for a moment did 1 think that my 
Queen loved like ordinary people, nor could 
I think such a thing about the officer. I kept 
seeing his smile^ he had smiled as joyfully 
as a child, with sudden wonder, and his sad 
face had become transformed. He must have 
loved her — how could anyone not love her? 
And there was good reason why she should 
have lavished her love upon him, this man who 
played so beautifully and recited poetry with 
such deep feeling. 

But the very fact that 1 sought these con- 
solations indicated that all was not well, that 
there was something wrong in my attitude 
toward what I had seen, and toward, Qviecu 
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Margot herself. I felt that I had lost some- 
things and for several days 1 was profoundly 
grieved. 

One day I riotously misbehaveds and when 
I came to my lady for another book^ she said 
to me sternly: 

“It seems that you are an incorrigible little'* 
ruffian! I had never thought that of you.“ 

This was too much for me to bear^ and 
I began to tell her how I suffered and hated 
life when people said bad things about her. 
She stood opposite me with her hand on 
my shoulder, and at first she listened with 
serious attention, but soon she gave a laugh 
and gently pushed me a\^i^y. 

“Enough of that! I know all about it, 
do you understand? I know everything, every- 
•thing!“ 

Then she took both my hands in hers and 
said very tenderly: 

“The less attention you pay to all that 
rubbish the better it will be for you. You 
don’t wash your hands very well.’’ 

She might have spared her words. If she 
had had to polish the brass, scrub the floor 
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and wash diapers^ I think her hands would 
not have looked any better than mine. 

a person knows how to live^ everybody 
hates and envies him; if he doesn't know how^ 
Everybody has contempt for him^" she said 
thoughtfully. Then, drawing me up and 
^toward her, she looked deep into my eyes with 
a smile. 

“Do you love me?” she asked. 

“Very mucht ” 

“Yes.” 

“But — why?” 

“ I don 't know. ” 

“Thank you. Yew 're a darling. I like to 
have people love me.” 

She gave a short laugh and seemed about 
to say something, but with a sigh she fell 
silent, still holding my hands. 

“Come see me more often; come whenever 
you can.” 

I took advantage of this invitation, and 
profited greatly by her friendship. While my 
employers were having their after-dinner 
nap, I would run downstairs, and if she were 
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home^ I would sit with her for an hour or even 
more. 

'^You must read Russian books; you must 
learn to know our own Russian life^^' she 
taught me as she pushed the pins into her 
fragrant hair with nimble^ rosy fingers. 

Then she would go over the names 
Russian writers and ask: 

''Will you remember them?” 

Often she would exclaim thoughtfully and 
with slight vexation: 

"Dear me! You should be study ing^ and 
I keep forgetting it!” 

After sitting with her I would run back 
upstairs with a new bock in my hands and 
a sense of having been cleansed. 

. I had already read Aksakov 's Chron- 
iclcj the delightful Russian poem /n the Forest, 
the amazing ISlotes of a Huntsman, several 
volumes of Grebenka and Sollogub^ and the 
verse of Venevitinov, Odoyevsky, and Tyut- 
chev. These books purged my soul, freeing it 
of the chaff of bitter, beggarly reality. 
Now I appreciated what was meant by good 
books and realized how essential they were 
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to me. They filled me with the calm confidence 
that I was not alone upon the earth and would 
surely make my way in life. 

Granny came to see me and I gave her an 
ecstatic account of Queen Margot. Taking 
a generous sniff of tobacco^ she said: 

“That's a pleasant thing to hear! There's 
lots of good people on this earth. You've 
only got to look for them and you'll find 
them lor sure." 

One day she said: 

“Perhaps I should go to her and say thank 
you on your account?" 

“No, don't." 

“All right, I won't. Lordy, Lordy, how 
nice it all is! I'd be only too glad to live the 
ages out." 

Queen Margot was not given the oppor- 
tunity to see me placed in school. On Whit- 
sunday an unpleasant incident occurred that 
was almost my undoing. 

Not long before the holidays, my eyelids 
swelled up, nearly closing my eyes complete- 
ly. My employers were afraid I would 
become blind, and so was I. They took me 
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to a doctor of their acquaintance^ an obstetri- 
cian named Heinrich Rodzevich. He lanced 
the inside of my lids^ and for several days I lay 
with a bandage over my eyes^ pining away in 
darkness and pain. On the eve of Whitsunday 
the bandage was removed and I got up off my 
bed as though rising out of a grave in which 
I had been buried alive. Nothing could be more 
horrible than blindness^ an unspeakable mis- 
fortune^ depriving its victims of nine-tenths of 
the world. 

On gay Whitsunday^ released from all 
my duties at noon because of my ailment^ 
I went from kitchen to kitchen visiting the 
batmen. All but the solemn Tufyayev were 
drunk. Toward evening Yermokhin struck 
Sidorov over the head with a log; he fell 
unconscious in the entranceway and the 
frightened Yermokhin ran to hide in the 
ravine. 

Rumours that Sidorov had been murdered 
quickly spread in the yard. A small crowd 
gathered at the verandah steps to stare at 
the soldier stretched motionless in the doorway 
between kitchen and entrance way. People 
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whispered that the police should be called^ 
but no one called them^ and no one had the 
courage to touch the soldier. 

^ The washwoman Natalya Kozlovskaya 
arrived in a new lavender frock with a white 
kerchief about her shoulders. Angrily pushing 
people aside^ she stepped into the entrance- 
way and squatted down beside the body. 

“You fools^ he's alive! “ she called out 
in a louJ viuce. “Bring some water!" 

“Don't go poking your nose into other 
people's business!" they warned her. 

“Water^ I said*" she shouted as though 
at a fire. Then in businesslike manner she 
pulled her new frock above her knees^ jerked 
down her petticoat^ and placed the bleeding 
head of the soldier in her lap. 

Gradually the timid and disapproving 
onlookers dispersed. In the half-light of the 
entranccway I could see the washwoman's 
brimming eyes glistening in her round white 
face. I brought a pail of water. She told me to 
pour it over Sidorov's head and chest. 

“But don't wet me — I'm going visiting/' 
she warned. 
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The soldier came to, opened his glazed 
eyes and moaned. 

“Lift him up,” said Natalya, putting her 
hands under his armpits and holding him at 
arm’s length so as not to soil her dress. We 
carried h’m into the kitchen and placed 
him on the bed. She wiped his face with a wet 
cloth and went out, saying: 

“Keep wetting the cloth and holding it to 
his head while I go out and hunt for that other 
fool. The crazy devils, they’ll drink them- 
selves into prison yet!” 

She let down her stained petticoat, kicked 
it into the corner, and carefully patted down 
her crisp new frock, Tfien she went out. 

Sidorov stretched himself, hiccuped and 
groaned, while the dark blood kept dripping 
from his head on to my bare foot. This was 
unpleasant, but fear kept me from shifting 
my foot. 

I was bitterly disappointed. Outdoors, every- 
thing bespoke the holiday; verandahs and gates 
had been decorated with young birches; maple 
and rowan boughs had been tied to every pillar; 
merriment rang down the length of the street. 
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and everything was new and youthful. Early 
in the morning it had seemed to me that the 
spring holiday had come to stay^ and that 
thereafter life would be more pure it^«d bright 
and gay. 

The soldier vomited^ filling the kitchen 
with the stifling stench of warm vodka and 
scallions. From time to time vague^ flat faces 
with squashed noses would be pressed against 
the windowpane^ the spread palms on either 
side looking like hideous ears. 

As the soldier's mind cleared he muttered; 

“How's that? Did 1 fall? Yermokhin? 
There's a friend for you!" 

He coughed and wept drunken tears and 
wailed: 

“My little sister^ my poor little sister!'' 

Wet and slimy and stinking^ he pulled 
himself to his feet^ reeled^ flopped do\\n on 
the bed again^ and said as he rolled his eyes 
fearfully: 

“He murdered me all right!" 

This struck me funny. 

“What are you laughing at^ you devil?" 
asked the soldier^ gazing at me dully. “How can 
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you laugh — me murdered like this — once and 
for all " 

He began to thrust me away with both 
hands^ muttering: 

"First in Tophet, Ilya the Prophet; when 
in needj George-on- a- steed. Out of my wayj^ 
fiend!" 

"Stop your nonsense^" I said. 

He roared with anger and shifted his feet. 

"Me murdered^ and you — I" 

He struck me across the eyes with his heavy, 
dirty^ limp hand. With a cry I rushed blindly 
out into the yard where I met Natalya drag- 
ging Yermokhin along by the arm and shouting: 

• "Get alongj you horse!" Then^ seeing me: 
"What's wrong?" 

"He's fighting." 

"Fighting?” repeated Natalya in surprise; 
giving Yermokhin a tug^ she said to him: 

"Welh you have the Lord to thank this 
time. " 

1 washed my eyes with cold water and 
came back to glance through the door into the 
kitchen^ where I saw the two soldiers weeping 
and embracing each other in maudlin recon- 
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ciliation. Then they tried to embrace Natiilya^ 
but she slapped them off and cried: 

''Keep your paws off me^ you curs! What 
do you take me for, one of your Blowzies? 
iLie down and have a snooze before your masters 
come home — lively now^oryou’ll be in for itT' 
She put them both to bed like little chil- 
dren — one of them on the cot^ the other on the 
floor. When they were both snoring^ she 
came ou^ into the entrance way. 

“Just look at my frock — all wrinkled^ 
and me setting out to go visiting! Did he 
strike you? The stupid fool. There's your 
vodka for you! Don't drinks my lad. Don't 
ever get the habit#' 

I sat down beside her on the bench near 
the gate and asked her how it was she had 
no fear of drunks. 

“I have no fear of sobers either, Here's 
where I hold them!" she said, showing me 
a red, tight-clenched fist, “Used to be my hus- 
band^ him that's dead, would drink himself 
green. I'd tie him up, hand and foot, and when 
he slept it off Td pull his pants off and give 
him a beating with some good strong rods: 
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*^Stop your toping, stop your tippling! Once 
youVe got a wife, she's the one to turn to 
for your pleasure, and not your cups!' That's 
how! Td beat him till I couldn't beat him 
no more, and after that he'd be like putty in 
my hands." 

"You're strong," I said, remembering 
the woman Eve, who had deceived God Him- 
self. 

Natalya replied with a sigh* 

"A woman needs more strength than a man; 
she needs strength for the two of them, and 
the Lord cheated her out of it. You can't 
count on a muzhik." 

She spoke calmly and without malice, 
sitting there with her arms folded on her large 
bosom, her back against the fence, her eyes 
fixed sadly on the rubbage-cluttered dam. 
1 lost all track of time as I sat listening to her 
wise observations; suddenly 1 caught sight 
of my master with his wife on his arm coming 
along the far end of the dam. They were walk- 
ing slowly and importantly, like a rooster 
and a hen, staring at us and exchanging re- 
marks. 
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1 ran to open the front door. As we 
were climbing the stairs^ my mistress said 
bitingly: 

''So you're making up to the wa^hwoman^ 
are you? Is that what you learned from the 
lady downstairs?" 

The remark was too stupid to give offence; 
it hurt me more to hear my master add with 
a short laugh: 

"WeU^ 1 . 'i. about time^ isn’t it? ” 

The next morning when I went out into 
the shed for wood^ I found an empty purse 
■ lying near the cat -hole in the door. I had seen 
Sidorov with this purse dozens of times^ ai.d so 
I immediately took it to him. 

"And where’s the money?" he asked^ run- 
ning his fingers inside. "A ruble and thirty 
kopeks. Hand it over." 

His head was wrapped in a towel^ his race 
was yellow and drawn, and he blinked his 
swollen eyes at me, refusing to believe that 
the purse had been empty when 1 found it. 

Yermokhin came up and tried to convince 
him that I was the thief. 

"It was him took it," he said, nodding 
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at me. '"Take him to his master. A soldier don't 
steal from a brother soldier." 

These words suggested to me that he was 
the one who had stolen the money and planted 
the purse near our shed. So I said to his face^ 
then and there: 

"That's a lie. You stole it!" 

I was convinced of the rightness of my 
guess when his coarse face became distorted 
with fear and rage. 

"Prove it!" he shrieked. 

How was I to prove it? With a shout^ Yer- 
mokhin dragged me out into the yard; Sidorov 
followed us^ also shoutings while heads began 
•popping out of the wimlows. Queen Margot *s 
mother watched us calmly as she puffed on the 
inevitable cigarette. Realizing that I was 
ruined in the eyes of my lady^ I completely 
lost my head. 

I remember that the soldiers held my hands 
and brought me before my employers^ who 
kept nodding to each other as they listened to 
the charge against me. 

"Of course it's his doings^" said my young 
mistress. "1 saw him making up to the wash- 
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woman at the' gate last night. He must have 
had money — can't get anything from her 
without money." 

"That's right!" cried Yermohhin. 

My head reeled^ I was consumed with 
v*ild fury^ I roared at my mistress and received 
a vicious beating. 

But I was tortured less by the beating than 
by thoughts of what Queen Margot would 
think of me now. How was I to justify myself 
in her sight? This was a bitter hour for 
me. 

Fortunately ♦he soldiers quickly spread the 
news of what had happened throughout the 
yard and down the length of the street. That 
evenings as I lay up in the attic^ I heard 
Natalya Kozlovskaya shouting below: 

"Why should I keep my mouth shut? Come 
along here^ my good man, come right along, 
come along, I tell you, or Til go to your master 
and he'll make you come!" 

I immediately sensed that the noise had 
something to do with me. She was standing 
and shouting near our entrance, and her voice 
grew ever louder and more triumphant. 
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"'How much money did you show me yester- 
day? And where did you get it^ eh? Let's 
hear." 

Choking with )oy, 1 could hear Sidorov 
wailing miserably: 

"Oh Yermokhin^ Yermokhin!" 

"And the boy blamed and beaten!" 

I wanted to rush downstairs and dance 
with joy and kiss the washwoman's hand^ 
but at that moment I heard my mistress shouts 
probably from the window: 

"The boy was beaten for his foul tongue; 
you're the only one who ever thought he stole 
the money, you slut!" 

"You're a slut yourself, my dear, and a fine 
fat cow if you don't mind my saying so." 

Their quarrelling was music to my ears; 
hot tears of pain and gratitude to Natalya 
flooded my heart, and I choked with the effort 
to restrain them. 

My master slowly climbed the attic stairs 
and sat down on a projecting beam beside me. 

"Looks like you have no luck, Peshkov," 
he said, smoothing down his hair. 

I turned away without answering. 
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“But there's no denying you use the most 
outrageous language^" he continued. 

“Soon's I get up I'm going away^'' I an- 
^nounced quietly. 

He sat smoking and saying nothing for 
awhile^ then he remarked^ carefully studying 
the end of his cigarette: 

“Well^ that's your business. You’re not 
a little boy any more. You know best whal 
to do.’’ 

He got up and went downstairs. As usual^ 
I felt sorry for him. 

Four days later I left my job. I wanted 
desperately to say goodbye to Queen Margot^ 
but I lacked the coutage to go to see her^ and, 
to tell the truths I hoped that she herself would 
send for me. 

When taking leave of the little girl I said: 

"Tell mother that I thank her very much; 
very^ very much! Will you remember?" 

"Yes^" she promised^ with a tender^ affec- 
tionate smile. “Goodbye till tomorrow 

Some twenty years later 1 met her again. 
She was the wife of an officer of the gendarmes. 
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XI 


Once more I became a dishwasher^ this 
time on the Permj a large^ fast steamer^ white 
as a swan. This time I was the under-dish- 
washer, or “kitchen boy,” and received seven^ 
rubles a month. It was my task to assist the 
cook. 

The steward was a fat fellow, inflated with 
arrogance and bald as a rubber ball. With his 
hands behind his back, he would pace the deck 
all day long, like a pig searching for shade on 
a hot day. The buffet was adorned by his 
wife, a woman past forty, once pretty, but 
now much the worse for w^r. She used so much 
powder that it flaked off her cheeks, covering 
Jier gaudy dress with sticky white dust. 

The kitchen was commanded by the cook 
Ivan Ivanovich, nicknamed Teddybear. Little 
and chubby, with a hooked nose and mocking 
eyes, he had dandified manners, always wear- 
ing starched collars and shaving every day, 
so that his cheeks had a bluish tinge. He wore 
his dark moustaches curled upwards, and in 
free moments he would twist it with roasted 
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red fingers^ viewing it proudly in a little round 
hand-glass. 

The most interesting person on board was 
ijie stoker Yakov Shumov, a square, broad- 
shouldered muzhik. His snub-nosed face was 
#8 flat as a spade, his bearish eyes glanced 
out from under thick eyebrows, his cheeks 
were covered with curly beard resembling 
marsh moss, while his head was capped with 
ringlets so thick thav he could hardly run 
his crooked fingers through them. 

He was a successful gambler and an amaz- 
ing glutton. I ike a hungry dog he would 
hang about the kitchen, begging for meat or 
bones, and in the evenings he would drink tea 
with Teddybear and give extraordinary ac- 
counts of himself. 

In childhood he had assisted the town 
shepherd in Ryazan, until a passing monk lured 
him into a monastery, where he remained as 
a novice for four years. 

"And Td still be a monk, a black stai of 
God," he said in his bantering way, "if it 
wasn't for a pious woman from Penza as came 
to our monastery. A taking little thing she was. 
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and she turned my head. Oh what a nice 
one^ oh what a strong one^' she says^ 'and 
here's me^ an honest widder^ all alone; won't 
you come work for me^ as my man-about- 
house?' says she^ 'me with my own house 
and trading in chicken-feathers and down?'^' 
“I had no objection^ so she takes me for 
her man-about-house and I take her for my 
mistress and sit soft for some three years — " 
''You're a bold liar^" interrupted Teddy- 
bear as he anxiously studied a pimple on his 
nose. "If people earned money by lyings you'd 
be rich." 

Yakov chewed on^ the grey ringlets moving 
Up and down on his checks and his furry ears 
shifting. After the cook’s interruption^ he con- 
tinued in his quick^ even way: 

"She was older than me^ so I got bored^ 
got sick of her^ I did^ and took up with her 
niece^ and she hears of it and grabs me by the 
scruff of the neck and throws me out." 

"Gives you your pay in a fitting way/' put 
in the cook in the same easy manner as Yakov. 

The stoker thrust a lump of sugar in his 
cheek and went on: 
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I goes shifting around in the wind for 
some time till I hitches up with an old trader 
from Vladimir^ and him and me goes tramping 
half round the world — to the mountains called 
the Balkans we goes^ and to them same Turks 
and Rumanians and Greeks and to various 
Austriaks — to all sorts of people — buying 
from onCj selling to another. 

^^Did you steal? ' asked the cook in all 
seriou&ness. 

^'Not the old man — not for nothing. And 
he says to me: walk honest over foreign earth; 
there it's laid down to take a man's head for 
the littlest stealing. Oh^ 1 tried stealing, of 
course, only it didn't work: I tried leading 
a horse out of a merchant's stable. Well, 

I didn't manage; they caught me and natural 
enough began to beat me, and when they got 
through beating me they dragged me to the 
police. There was two of us — one a real, honest 
horse thief, and me mostly to see what w^ould 
happen. I was working for that merchant 
then — setting a stove in his new bathhouse. 
The merchant falls sick and begins to see 
me in bad dreams. He gets scared and goes to 
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the higher-ups and says: '^let him go' — that'll 
be me — 'let him go^' says he, 'seeing 's how 
I see him in my dreams, and if I don’t forgive 
him I'll probably die, seeing 's how he's a 
magician no doubt' — that'll be me a magician. 
Well, the merchant was a famous one, so they • 
lets me go." 

"Shouldn't have let you go; should've hung 
a stone around your neck and sunk you in the 
river for three days till they soaked all the 
tomfoolery out of you." 

Yakov quickly picked up the idea: 

"You're right about there's a lot of tom- 
foolery in me — enough tomfoolery in me for 
a whole village if the truth's to be told." 

The cook poked his finger inside his collar 
and pulled at it angrily, shaking his head and 
saying with annoyance: 

"Humph! A convict like this goes walking 
around guzzling and swilling and snoozing, 
and all what for? Tell me this — what are 
you living for?" 

The stoker smacked his lips and replied: 

"That I don't know. I just live along like 
the rest. Some lie down, others walk around. 
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clerks sit on their backsides all day long^ but 
everybody's got to eat." 

This only added to the cook's annoyance. 

"You're such a pig there's no putting it in 
words. You're just swill for the pigs, that's 
what I" 

"What you mad about?" asked Yakov in 
surprises "Us muzhiks is all acorns from the 
same oak. Don't be mad; it won't make me 
any betUf." 

Soon I became closely attached to this 
man; I gazed upon him with undiminishing 
wonder and listened to him openmouthed. 
It seemed to me that he had built up within 
himself a strong structure of life experience. 
He addressed everyone informally, looked at 
everyone from under bristling brows with tlie 
same frank independence, and placed every- 
one — the captain, the steward, and the impor- 
tant passengers up in £rst class — on the same 
level as the boat-hands, the waiters in the din- 
ing-room, the third-class passengers, and him- 
self. 

Sometimes he would stand before the cap- 
tain or the chief engineer with his long, ape- 
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like arms behind his back^ listening in silence 
as they upbraided him for laziness or for un- 
concernedly stripping a person at cards. It was 
clear that the upbraiding did not impress him^ 
and the threats to put him off the boat at the 
next landing did not frighten him. 

There was something different about 
Yakov, as there was about “That's Fine." 
Apparently he too was convinced that he was 
someone apart, not to be understood by others. 

I never saw this man pensive or sulky, 
nor do I remember his being silent for any 
length of time. Words poured out of his 
mouth in an unending stream, almost against 
his- will. Whenever he was being scolded or told 
an interesting story, his lips would move as 
though he were repeating to himself what he 
heard; or perhaps he was quietly voicing his 
own thoughts. Every day when his work 
was over he would climb out of the hold all 
sweaty and smeared with oil, barefoot, his wet, 
unbelted blouse open to expose a chest over- 
grown with curly hair. Presently we would 
hear his deep, monotonous voice scattering 
words over the deck like drops of rain. 
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‘^GreetingSj mother. Where you goingi^ 
To Chistopol? I know the place^ used to work 
for a rich Tatar farmer there, Usan Gubai- 
^ulin by name. The old man had three wives; 
a husky fellow he was^ with a red face. One of 
jjfis young wives was a taking little Tatar 
woman — I lived in sin with her."' 

He had been everywhere and lived in sin 
with nearly all the women he had met. He re- 
counted everything in a calm, kindly manner^ 
as though no one had ever offended or abused 
him. A minute later his speech would come 
flowing from somewhere in the stern. 

"'Anybody want to play cards? Bang-dow'n, 
or threezies, or bag^? A comforting thing, 
cards; just sit down and haul in the money 
like a merchant." 

I noticed that he rarely used the words 
"good,” "bad," or "wicked," but almost always 
called things "taking," or "comforting," or 
"‘curious." For him a pretty woman was "a 
taking little thing," a fine sunny day was 
"a comforting day. ’ His favourite exclamation 
was: 

"Spit on it!" 
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£v^yone considered him lazy^ but it seemed 
to me that he laboured at the iumacef^down 
in that stinking^ stifling hold as conscientiously 
as anyone else^ though I never heard him com- 
plain of being tired as the other stokers did. 

One day an old woman among the passengers 
had her purse stolen. The evening was clear 
and quiets with everyone Feeling well-disposed. 
The captain gave the old woman five rubles 
and the passengers took up a collection for her. 
When they handed her the money^ she crossed 
herself and bowed to the waist^ saying: 

''Ah, my dears, you've given me three- 
rub les-ten more than the purse had in it/' 

Somebody shouted gaily: 

"Take it. Granny, and be thankful. An 
extra three rubles always comes in handy." 

Someone else made the apt remark: 

"Money's not people; it's never unwanted." 

But Yakov went up to the old woman with 
his own suggestion: 

"Give me the extra money," said he. "I'll 
play cards with it." 

The people laughed, thinking the stoker 
was joking, but he insisted in all seriousness: 
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‘*Come on. Granny, what do you want 
with money? You'll be crawling into your 
, grave tomorrow.” 

^ They shouted at him and drove him away, 
and he said to me in wonder: 

"What a queer bunch! What do they want 
to poke their noses into other people s business 
for? She said herself she didn t need the extra 
money, ani three rubles would be a great 
comioit to me.” 

It seemed that he took pleasure in just 
the looks of money. While talking, he would 
polish a silver or copper piece on his pants 
and then hold it up in front of his pug nose to 
catch the glint of it ^ut he was not greedy. 

One day he invited me to play bang- 
down. I did not know how. 

"Don t know how!” said he in amazement. 
"How's that? And you knowing how to read! 
I'll have to teach you. Come on, we 11 play 
just for the fun of it, with sugar as stakes.” 

He won half a pound of loaf sugar from 
me and pushed it piece by piece into his cheek. 
When he felt that 1 already understood the 
game, he said: 
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“Now let's play in earnest — for money. 
Got any?" 

“Five rubles." 

“And I've got two-something." 

Naturally he soon won everything from me. 
Wishing to retrieve^ I staked my winter cc^it 
for five rubles — and lost; I put up my new 
boots for three — and lost again. Then Yakov 
said to me irritably^ almost in anger: 

“You're no player — too hotheaded. Take 
back your coat and your boots; I don't want 
them. Here they are^ and take your money 
too — four rubles— one goes to me for the 
lesson^ if you don't mind." 

I was very grateful. 

“Spit on it!" he said in response to my 
'gratitude. “A game's a game — which means^ 
just for fun. But you go at it like it was a fight. 
And you don 't have to get hot even in a fight — 
fix 'em with a cool eye. What's there to get 
hot about? You're young; you've got to hold 
yourself in tight. Missed once^ missed five 
times^ missed seven times — spit on it! Step 
back. Cool off. Go after it again. That's how 
to play a game." 
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I kept liking him more — and less. Some- 
times when he talked he reminded me of 
Granny. There was much about him that 
attracted me^ but 1 was repulsed by a thick 
crust of indifference to people^ which seemed to 
have formed throughout the course of his life. 

One day at sundown one of the second-class 
passengerSj a fat merchant from Perm, got 
drunk and fell overboard. Frantically waving 
his arms, lie was carried away in the red-gold 
trail behind the ship. The engines were imme- 
diately shut down and the ship brought to a 
standstill, the paddle wheels throwing up 
a riot of foam, blood-red in the sunset. In 
this seething blood ^struggled a dark body, 
now far astern, while from the water rose 
heartrending shrieks. The passengers also 
shouted and pushed and crowded to the stern 
of the boat. A friend of the drowning man, 
a bald, ruddy-comp lexioned fellow who was 
also drunk, fought his way through the crowd, 
roaring: 

“Clear the way! Til reach him!” 

Two boat-hands were already in the water, 
swimming to the drowning man, and a life- 
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boat was being let down. Above the shouts of 
the boat-hands and the squeals of the women 
could be heard the calm^ husky voice of Yakov: 

“He *11 drown anyhow because he*s wearing 
a coat. You're sure to drown if you've got long 
clothes on. Take the women — why is it they 
always drown before the men? It's their skirts. 
Soon's a woman hits the water she goes straight 
to the bottom like a pood weight. Look — 
he's drowned already. What did I tell you?" 

He had indeed drowned. For some two 
hours they made a futile search for his body. 
His friendj now sober^ sat disconsolately in 
the stern muttering: 

“Just see what's happened! What's to be 
done now? What'll I tell his folksj eh? If it 
'wasn't for his folks. ..." 

Yakov stood in front of him with his hands 
behind his back^ offering words of comfort: 

“Can't be helped^ merchant! Nobody 
knows how he'll meet his end. Happens a fel- 
low eats mushrooms and — phwit! — gone to his 
grave! Thousands of people eat mushrooms to 
their health; only one to his deatli. And what's 
a mushroom, after all?” 
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He stood before the merchant^ broad and 
hard as a grindstone, scattering his words 
like chaff. At first the merchant wept softly, 
piping the tears off his beard with a broad 
palm, but when the meaning of Yakov's words 
peached him, he broke into a wail: 

‘'Get away, you devil! What you wringing 
my soul out of me for? True believers, take 
him away, or I'm not accounting for what'll 
happen! " 

Yakov withdrew calmly, remarking: 

“People are funny all right! Try doing 
good; never understood." 

Sometimes it seemed to me that the stoker 
was simple-minded, but more often I felt that 
he just pretended to be so. I wanted desperate- 
ly to hear about the places he had been and 
the things he had seen, but he gave me little 
satisfaction. Throwing back his head and half- 
closing his dark, bearlike eyes, he would 
stroke his fleshy face and drawl out reminis- 
cences: 

“There's people every w^iere, brother, like 
ants. People here, people there — swarms of 
them. Most of all, of course, are the peasants. 
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spread all over the earth, like autumn leaves. 
Bulgars? Sure 1 saw Bulgars, and Greeks too, 
and then there was Serbs and Rumanians and 
various gypsies — all kinds! What 're they like? 
Hm, what could they be like? In the towns^ 
townspeople; in the country, countryfolk,^ 
Just like ours. Ever so much alike. Some as 
even talk like us, only not exactly, like for 
instance the Tatars or Mordovians. The Greeks 
can't talk like us — go babbling anything 
comes into their heads; sounds like words but 
no telling what it's all about. You have to 
talk to them with your hands. That old man of 
mine, he made believe he could understand 
the Greeks too — went about muttering kala- 
mard, kalamar6o! He was a sly one all right! 
Couldn't he get their dander up though! 
What's that? Asking me again what they 
were like? Simpleton, what could they be like? 
Of course they're dark, and the Rumanians 
are dark too — they're all one faith. The 
Bulgars are also dark, but they pray like 
us. As for the Greeks — they're like the Turks." 

I felt that he had not told me everything, 
that there was something he was holding back. 
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From the magazine illustrations I had 
learned that the capital of Greece was Athens^ 
an ancient and beautiful city. But Yakov 
shook his head sceptically and denied Athens- 

''They've been lying to you there^ brother. 
There's no Athens; there's only Athon^ and 
that's not a city but a mountain with a monas- 
tery on it. That's all. It's called The Holy 
Mountain of Athon. There's pictures of it; 
the old lua * sold them. There's the town of 
Belgorod on the River Danube^ something 
like Yaroslavl or Nizhni. Their cities aren't 
much to speak of, but as for their villages 
— that's different. Their women too — simply 
too taking for words* I almost stayed back 
there on account of one such. What was her 
name^ now?" 

He briskly rubbed his palms over his face^ 
making his beard crackle softly while from 
somewhere deep down in his throat came a 
chuckling like the clatter of cracked bells. 

"How a person forgets things! And it used 
to be that me and her. . . . She cried when 
I said goodbye, and so did I, believe it or 
not. ..." 
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With calm shamelessness he began to teach 
me how to treat women. 

We sat there in the stern^ a warm^ moonlit 
night floating up to meet us^ the meadowlands 
on the left scarcely visible beyond the silvery 
water, the hillsides on the right sprinkled with 
winking yellow lights like captive stars. Every- 
thing was in movement, wakefully aquiver, liv- 
ing a quiet, but intense life. And his husky words 
came falling through the sweet, sad silence: 

"Happened she would fling out her arms 
as she came awake. . . 

Yakov's tale was brazen, but not revolt- 
ing; it contained no boasting, no cruelty, was 
artless, and a bit nostalgic. Up in the sky, 
the moon's nakedness was just as brazen and 
roused the same sorrowfulness within me. 
I remembered only the good things, the 
very best: Queen Margot, and the lines made 
unforgettable by their truthfulness: 

Only a song has need of beauty) 

Beauty has no need oj song. 

Shaking off my meditative mood like a 
fit of drowsiness, I again pressed the stoker 
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to tell me about his life and what he had 
seen. 

“Queer bird you are/' said he. “What'll 
J tell you? I've seen everything. A monastery? 
Yes, I've seen a monastery. A pub? And a pub. 
I've seen the life of the gentles, and the life 
ot the muzhiks. I've had plenty, and I've had 
nothing." 

Slowly, as though he were crossing a shaky 
bridge over a deep stream, he would recall 
the past: 

“Take this, for instance: here’s me sitting 
in the lockup ^or horse-thieving. It's Siberia 
for sure this time, thinks I to myself. And 
there's the police ofiicer cussing the stoves 
in his new house for smoking. So 1 says to him: 
^I can put that right for you, your honour.' 
He goes after me tooth and nail. ‘^Hold your 
tongue! The best stove layer in town couldn’t 
mend them!' But I says: ‘Sometimes a fool's 
smarter than a lord.' It was Siberia staring 
me in the face made me so bold. ‘All right, 
have a try,' says he, ‘but if they smoke worse 
when you're through. I'll pound you to a 
pulp. ' Well, in two days the stoves were naend- 
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ed. He couldn't get over it^ that police officer^ 
and flies at me again: ‘^You dolt! You dunder- 
head! An expert like you going around stealing 
horses! How do you account for a thing like 
that?' So I says: ‘ Just my stupidness^ your 
honour.' ^You're right,' says he. ‘^Just stupid- 
ness. What a pity. 1 feel sorry for you,' says 
he. Hear that? A police officer. His calling 
give him no right to be soft, but there he was, 
pitying me." 

"Well, and what then?" I asked. 

"Nothing. He just pitied me. What else 
do you want?" 

"Why should he pity you? You're strong 
as- a rock." 

Yakov laughed good-naturedly. 

"What a queer bird you are! A rock, you 
say? Even a rock's to be respected. A rock’s 
got its own job to do; it's rocks they use to 
pave streets with. Everything's to be respect- 
ed. Everything has it's use. Take sand. What's 
sand? Yet grass grows out of it." 

When the stoker said such things, it became 
particularly clear to me that he had knowledge 
beyond my understanding. 
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'"What do you think of the cook?'" I asked 
him. 

'‘Who — Teddybear?"' asked Yakov indiffer- 
eial^ly. “What could I think of him? Nothing 
to think about. “ 

That was true. Ivan Ivanovich was so 
smooth and correct_, there was nothing for 
thoughts to hang on to. There was only one 
thing about him which I found of interest: 
he disliked die stoker and was always shout- 
ing at him^ yet he always invited him to 
tea. 

One day he said to Yakov: 

“If w'e still had serfs and I was your lord^ 
Td tan your hide s«ven days a week^ you 
lodfer!“ 

“Seven days a week's a bit too much/' 
observed Yakov seriously. 

In spite of his constant scoldings the cook 
kept feeding him for some reason. He would 
hand him something to eat and say 

“HerCj you guzzler!" 

“It's a lot of strength I store up thanks 
to you^ Ivan Ivanovich^” Yakov w'ould say 
as he chewed the food unhurriedly. 
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“And what do you want with all that 
strength j lazybones?” 

“What do you mean? I still have a lot 
of living ahead.” 

“What do you want to live for^ you old 
devil?” 

“Devils also want to live. Or maybe you 
find no fun in living? Life's an amusing things 
Ivan Ivanovich.” 

“There's an idiot for you!” 

“A nidiot?” 

“An i-di-ot!” 

“Who ever heard of such a word?” asked 
Yakov in amazement. 

“Just look at thatj” said Teddybear to 
me. “You and me sweating and stewing over 
•these damned stoves^ and him just sitting 
here chewing away like a pig- ^ 

“To everyone his own fate^” said the stok- 
er^ chewing his food unperturbed. 

I knew it was hotter and more difficult to 
stoke the furnaces than stand over the stoves — 
once or twice I had tried working beside 
Yakov, and I could not understand why 
he did not insist that his job was the harder 
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one. His attitude only convinced me the more 
that he was possessed of special knowledge. 

Everybody complained of himT— the cap- 
t^inj the mechanic^ the boatswain — everybody 
who had anything to do with him. I wondered 
ll^hy they did not get rid of him. The other stok- 
ers were more kindly disposed toward him, 
though even they ridiculed his loquaciousness 
and his ^rrd playing. 

Once I asked them: 

*Ts Yakov a good fellow?” 

” Yakov? He^s all right. Never takes 
offence. You can do anything you like to him, 
even to putting live coals down his neck.” 

In spite of his ‘strenuous labour at the 
furnaces and his enormous appetite, the stoker 
slept very little. As soon as his shift was over 
he would appear on deck, dirty and sweaty, 
often without changing his clothes, and sit 
up all night, talking or playing cards with the 
passengers. 

He was to me a locked chest, in which I 
felt that something indispensable was hidden 
away, and I stubbornly sought the key that 
would open it. 
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“I can't make out what the devil youVe 
after^ brother j" he said^ studying me with 
eyes deep-hidden under his brows. ^‘You» 
want to hear about the world? It’s true I’ve 
travelled all over it. But what of it? You're 
a queer bird all right! Here^ listen to whvt 
happened to me one day." 

And he told me the following story. 
Once upon a time^ in a provincial town^ 
lived a youngs consumptive judge and his 
German wife^ a healthy^ childless woman. 
She fell in love with a merchant whose 
handsome wife had born him three children. 
Noticing that the German woman was in 
love with himj the merchant decided to play 
a joke on her: he invited her to meet him in 
fhe garden at nighty and hid two of his friends 
in the bushes. 

"That was something now! The German 
woman comes^ all hot and flustered, letting 
him know she's his for the asking. But he 
says to her: *^1 can't take you, ma'am, 
being's Tm married, but Tve brought two 
of my friends for you — one's a bachelor, 
the other's a widower.' The woman lets out 
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a cry and gives him such a blow that he som- 
ersaults over the bench^ and then she starts 
kicking his mug for him. I was the one 
l^rought her to the garden, being the judge ^s 
handy man, so now I peeks through a crack 
^n the fence and sees the rumpus: the friends 
jumped out of the bushes and rushed at 
her, dragging her off by the hair. So I leaps 
the fenrc 'ind hau’s them off. ^^That's no way 
to do,* says I. ^'The lady comes to him in 
good faith and he disgraces her like this!’ 
I led her away and they hit me over the head 
with a brick. She felt pretty bad — kept walk- 
ing up and down the yard not knowing what 
to do with herself, *and says to me: ‘Til go 
away — back to my own German folk, Yakov. 
Soon's my husband dies I'll go away!’ ‘^That’s 
right,’ says I. Of course you must go away.’ 
Well, the judge died and she went. She was 
a gentle thing, and sensible. And the judge was 
also a gentle man, may his soul rest in peace.” 

Failing to grasp the significance ot the 
story, I said nothing. I sensed something 
familiarly cruel and senseless in it, but what 
was there to say? 
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"Like the story?" asked Yakov. 

1 muttered something under my breathy 
but he explained calmly: 

"People of their sort^ well-fed and comfort- 
able^ feel like having a little fun sometimes, 
but it don't always come off — they don''i 
know how. And that's only natural, being's 
they're the weighty, trade sort. Takes brains 
to trade, and you get bored living by your 
brains all the time; want to have a little fun." 

The river kept churning away from the 
prow of the boat in a cloud of foam; we could 
hear the rush of the water and see the black 
rfverbanks slowly receding. From the deck 
came the snores of the passengers. A tall, thin 
.woman, all in black, her grey head uncovered, 
threaded her way among the benches and the 
sleeping bodies. The stoker nudged me and 
said softly: 

"See — she's moping." 

It seemed to me he found amusement in 
other people's heartache. 

He was always telling me stories to which 
I listened eagerly. I remember all of his sto- 
ries, but I cannot remember his ever telling a 
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cheerful one. He spoke more dispassionately 
than the books. In the books I was often aware 
of the author feelings — his joy ^nd anger, 
his grief and ridicule. The stoker never ridi- 
culed or passed judgment. Nothing noticeably 
pjeased or ofended him. He spoke like a de- 
tached witness in court, like a person to whom 
the prisoner and the prosecutor and the judge 
were all the same. This indifference annoyed 
and oppressed me and roused my hostility. 

Life seemed to dance in front of him like 
the flames in the furnaces under the boilers, 
while he stood with a wooden mallet ’in his 
bearlike paw, quietly tapping the lever which 
increased or decreasecf the flow of fuel. 

“Has anyone ever hurt you?“ 

“Who could hurt me? Tm strong enough 
to knock anyone down. . . .“ 

“I didn't mean that. I meant hurt you 
inside — your soul." 

“You can’t hurt a person's soul. The 
soul don't take offence," he said. “You can't 
e\ten touch it — not with anything at all." 

The deck passengers, the boat-hands, and 
everyone else, spoke just as often and just as 
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much about the soul as they did about the land^ 
or their work^ or about bread or women. The 
soul is a common word in the vocabulary of 
simple folk^ as widely circulated as a five- 
kopek piece. I regretted the fact that sticky 
tongues had taken such fast hold of this worcj^ 
and every time a muzhik would begin using 
foul language in which^ either in jest or in 
earnest^ he cursed the soul^ it was a direct blow 
at my heart. 

I well remembered with what reverence 
Granny had always spoken of the soul^ 
this mysterious repository of love^ joy^ and 
beauty^ and 1 firmly believed that whenever a 
good man died, white ‘angels bore his soul 
away to the blue heaven, to Granny *s kind 
Cod, who received it with loving tenderness: 

**Ah, my lovely one, my pure one, — 
was it a bad time you had down there, was it 
a hurtful time?'' 

And He would bestow on the soul the six 
white wings of the seraphims. 

Yakov Shumov spoke of the soul just as 
reverently, as little, and as reluctantly as 
Granny. He never cursed the soul when he 
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swore^ and on hearing others do so^ he would 
become silent and lower his head on his red^ 
bull-like neck. 

When 1 would ask him what the ^oul was^ 
he^ would say; 

"'A spirit, the breath of God." 

This did not satisfy me, and when I would 
press him with other questions, he would drop 
his eyes and say: 

"Even priests don’t know much about 
the soul, brother. That's something hidden — " 

I was constantly thinking about him, concen- 
trating all my efforts on understanding him, 
but in vain. I could see nothing but Yakov; the 
huge bulk of his body hid everything else. 

The steward's wife was suspiciously atten- 
tive to me. Every morning I had to pour the 
water for her to wash, though this was right- 
fully the task of Lusha, the neat, cheerful 
little maid in second-class. As I stood in the 
narrow cabin next to this woman, who was 
stripped to the waist, I was repulsed by her 
sallow body, as flabby as sour dough, and 
could not help comparing it with the firm, 
bronze body of Queen Margot. The steward’s 
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wife kept babbling something or other^ now 
in muttered complaint^ now in mocking anger. 

The ideas she expressed never reached me,^ 
though I could well guess their meaning. 
It was a base^ shameful^ meaning. But it left 
me unmoved. 1 lived mentally remote from the 
steward's wife, and from everything taking 
place on the steamer. A huge, moss-grown 
rock cut me off from the world about me, 
which kept floating on and on, day after day. 

“The steward's wife is head over heels in 
love with you!" came Lusha's mocking 
words, as though in a dream. "Take your 
happiness while you have the chance." 

She was not the onl^ one who mocked me. 
All the servants in the dining room knew about 
this woman's attachment, and the cook ob- 
served with a grimace: 

“The lady's had her taste of everything 
else, so now she'd like to try some French 
pastry! Phooh! Keep your eyes open, Peshkov, 
or you'll be getting into trouble!" 

Yakov also offered me paternal advice: 

“To be sure, if you was two or three years 
older — well, then Td talk different. But at 
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your age — better not give in. Stilly you can 
do as you please.” 

"Forget it,” I said. "Such rot.” 

"To be sure.” 

But a minute later he ran his Engers 
tlfrough his tangled hair and went on sowing 
his round little words: 

"Have to see her side of it too — and hers 
is a dull side, a wintry side. Even a dog likes 
a little petting- -all the more a human being. 
A woman lives on caresses like a mushroom 
on rain. Like as not she's ashamed, but what 
can she do? The body's a whore, and nothing 

II 

more. 

I gazed intently into his enigmatic eyes 
as I asked: 

"Do you feel sorry for her?” 

"Me? She isn't my mother, is she? And 
some people don't even feel sorry for their 
mothers. You sure are a queer bird!” 

He gave his soft laugh, like the clatter 
of cracked bells. 

Sometimes as 1 looked at him I seemed to 
plunge into silent emptiness, into a dark and 
bottomless pit. 
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''Everybody else gets married, Yakov. Why 
don't you?" 

"What for? I can always get a woman—, 
thank the Lord that's easy enough. A married 
man has to sit home and work the land. My 
land's no good, and not much of it, and wlfat 
there is my uncle took away. My brother came 
back from soldiering and started wrangling 
with the uncle — threatened him with the law 
and clubbed him over the head. Spilled blood. 
For that they sent him to prison for a year 
and a half, and after that — there's only one 
road for an ex-convict, and that road leads 
back to prison. His wife was a taking little 
thing. But what's there to say? Once a fellow 
gets married, there's nothing to do but settle 
'down and rule the roost. But a soldier can 
never rule even his own life." 

"Do you pray to God?" 

"What a queer bird! Of course I do." 

"How?" 

"Different ways." 

"What prayers do you know?" 

"I don't know any prayers. I just say: 
Lord Jesus, have mercy on the living, bring 
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peace to the dead^ save us from sickness^ and — 
well, a few other things." 

"What others?" 

“Oh, I don't know. Whatever you say 
reaches the Lord." 

* He treated me gently and with a sort of 
curiosity, as though I were a clever puppy 
that could do amusing tricks. Sometimes 
I would be sitting beside him of an evening, 
him smelling of oil and fire, and onions — 
he loved onions, and would eat them raw, 
like apples — and all of a sudden he would 
say: 

“Come now, Alyosha, let's have some 
rhymes." 

I knew many poems by heart, besides which 
I had a thick notebook in which 1 had copied 
out my favourite ones. I would recite Rjuslan 
and Ludmilla, and he would listen motion- 
less — unseeing, unspeaking, restraining his 
hoarse breathing. Then he would say softly: 

“A taking tale, that. Did you think it 
all up yourself? Pushkin, you say? There's a 
nobleman named Mukhin- Pushkin. I saw him 
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"Not him. They killed this Pushkin a long 
time ago." 

"What for?" 

I told him the story in the brief form in 
which I had heard it from Queen Margot. 
When 1 had finished^ he said calmly: 

"Lots of people come to their ruin through 
women." 

Often I would tell him stories from books; 
they were all tangled up and interwoven to 
form one long story that was tumultuous and 
beautiful, filled with purple passion, mad 
adventure, noble heroes, incredibly good for- 
tune, duels and death, fine words and villain- 
ous deeds. I conferred * upon Rocambole the 
chivalrous aspects of la Mole, Hannibal, 
and Colonna; upon Louis XI, the qualities 
of Grandet's father; Cornet Otletayev became 
indistinguishable from Henry IV. At the 
dictates of inspiration 1 changed people's 
characters and rearranged events, creating a 
world in which I ruled as arbitrarily as grand- 
father's God, who also played at random with 
human beings. Without preventing me from 
seeing the reality of life, and without lessening 
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my desire to understand living people^ the chaos 
of this book world formed a transparent but 
•impenetrable veil protecting me from the 
pgtisonous filth and innumerable contagions 
lurking in the life about me. 

• The books made me invulnerable to many 
things; a knowledge of how people loved and 
suffered made it impossible for me to enter 
a brothel. The cheapness of such debauchery 
roused my repugnance for it and contempt for 
those who found it sweet. Rocambole taught 
me to stoically resist the force of circumstances. 
Dumas' heroes filUd me with the desire to 
dedicate my life to some great and sig- 
nificant cause. My favourite character was the 
jolly King Henry IV. It seemed to me that it was 
he whom B^ranger had in mind when he wrote: 

He treated all the simple folk 
And drank himself, we k^ow. 

But why should not a ki^g ke gay 
If all his realm is so? 

The novels painted Henry IV as a kind 
man, dear to the heart of his people. The 
sunny brightness of his nature filled me with 
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the unshakeable conviction that France was 
the finest land in the world, a land of chivalry, 
where people in peasant garb were as noble as* 
those in royal robes. Ange Pitou was just as 
chivalrous as D'Artagnan. When Henry was 
killed, 1 wept mournfully and ground tAy 
teeth in hatred for Ravaillac. Henry was 
almost always the hero of the stories I told 
the stoker, and it seemed to me that Yakov 
too came to love him and France. 

“A fine fellow, that King Henry. You 
could go fishing with him or anything you 
like,'* he remarked. 

He never went into ecstasies or inter- 
rupted my stories by asking questions. He 
would listen in silence, with drawn brows, 
and an unchanging expression on his face — 
an ancient rock overgrown with moss. But 
if for some reason I would pause, he would 
immediately say: 

''Is that all?" 

"Not yet." 

"Then don't stop." 

Once when we were speaking about the 
French^ he said with a sigh; 
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“They lived nice and cool.” 

“What do you mean?" 

“You and me live in the heat, always 
forking, but they lived nice and cool. Nothing 
to do — just drink and stroll about. An amusing 
way to live." 

“They worked too." 

“That^s not seen from the stories you 
tell," observed the stoker justly. And sud- 
denly it dawned on me that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the books I had read 
said almost nothing about how people worked, 
or by whose laboui the highborn heroes were 
supported. 

“Well, think Til take a little nap," said 
Yakov, rolling over on his back. The next 
minute he was snoring peacefully. 

In the autumn, when the banks of the 
Kama had turned red-brown, the trees golden, 
and the slanting sunrays had paled, Yakov 
suddenly left the steamer. On the eve he said 
to me: 

“Day after tomorrow ycu and me '11 get 
to Perm, Alyosha, and we'll go to the bathhouse 
to steam ourselves to our heart's content; 
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from there we'll head straight for a pub with 
music. That's a pleasing thing. Don't I 
like to see them grind that hand organ 
though!" 

But at Sarapul a flabby-fat man with a 
beardless^ womanish face boarded the steanf- 
er. The long coat and the cap with fox ear 
flaps he was wearing increased his resemblance 
to a woman. He immediately chose a table 
in a warm corner near the kitchen^ asked for 
tea^ and began to sip the boiling brew without 
taking off his coat or cap^ sweating 
profusely. 

A fine rain was exuded by the autumn 
cloudsj and it seemed* that whenever the 
man wiped his face with his checked hand- 
kerchief, there would be a lull in the drizzle, 
and the more he perspired, the harder 
it rained. 

Soon Yakov sat down beside the man and 
they began to study a map in an almanac. 
The passenger traced something with his 
finger, and the stoker said calmly: 

"What of it? That's easy for a fellow like 
me. Spit on it!" 
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"Good," said the passenger in a high voice 
as he thrust the almanac back into an open 
^leather bag at his feet. They went on talking 
quietly and drinking tea. 

Just before Yakov's shift began, I asked 
llim who the man was. He answered with a 
short laugh; 

"Looks like a pansy, don't he? That means 
he's a castrate. Comes from far-away Siberia. 
Queer tird — seems to live by plan." 

He walked away from me, pounding over 
the deck with his naked heels, black and hard 
as hoofs. But he stopped to turn back and 
say, as he scratched his ribs: 

"Tve hired myself out to him. Soon*s 
we reach Perm I’ll get olF the boat and it’s 
farewell, Alyosha. We’ll go by train, and 
then up a river, and then on horseback — 
it'll take us five weeks to get there. Just 
see the far corners people have crawled 
to!" 

"Do you know him?" I asked, amazed at 
Yakov's unexpected decision. 

"How could 1? Never seen him before, 
and never been where he lives." 
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The next morning Yakov appeared in a 
short, greasy sheepskin, a battered, brimless 
straw hat that had once belonged to Teddy- 
bear, and ragged bast sandals. He gripped my 
hand with iron fingers and said: 

"Come along with me, eh? He'll tak^' 
you on too, the pansy will, if I just say 
so. Want me to? He’ll cut off what you 
can do without, and give you some money. 
It's a regular holiday for them to 
butcher a fellow. They even pay him 
for it . " 

The castrate stood at the rail with a white 
bundle under his arm, gazing at Yakov with 
dull eyes, his figure as heavy and bloated as 
a drowned man’s. I cursed him under my 
breath, and the stoker once more gripped my 
hand. 

"Spit on him! Everybody prays to God 
in his own way — what's it to you? W'ell, 
goodbye. Hope you'll be happy!" 

And Yakov Shumov went away, lunging 
along like a great bear, and leaving my heart 
torn by conflicting emotions: I was sorry for 
the stoker, and annoyed with him^ and I 
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remember wondering with a touch of envy 
and alarm why he should have gone off to 
such a distant^ unknown place — and just what 
sort of a man he was anyway^ this Yakov 
.Shumov. 


XII 

Late in the autumn^ when the steamer 
stopped runnings I became an apprentice in 
an icon-p diming workshop, but on the second 
day of study my mistress, a soft little old 
woman, given to drink, announced: 

“The days are short now and the evenings 
long, so you ^11 be going to the shop every 
morning to help withp sales and study in the 
evenings/^ 

And she handed me over to a quick young 
shop assistant who was good-looking in a saccha- 
rine way. In the cold darkness of dawn, he 
and I would cross the city along the somnolent 
llyinka Street until we reached the Lower 
Market, where the shop was located on the 
second floor of the trade arcade. The shop, 
which had once been a storeroom, was small 
and dark, with an iron door and one little 
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window giving out on to an iron-roofed balcony 
running the length of the facade. Our shop 
was chock-full of large and small icons and^ 
iconframes^ some of them ptain^ some of them 
ornamented with arabesques. It also carried 
a stock of religious books in yellow leathf^r 
bindings and printed in old Slavonic script. 
Next door to us was another icon and book 
shop run by a black-bearded merchant^ kin 
to an Old- Faith fanatic well known along 
the Kerzhenetz River, beyond the Volga. 
The merchant had a puny son my age, with 
the wizened face of an old man and roving, 
rodent eyes. 

• After opening up thef shop, it was my duty 
to run to the nearest tavern for hot water. 

had our tea, and then I straightened up 
the shop and dusted the stock. When everything 
was in order I was expected to stand out on 
the porch and see that customers came to us, 
rather than to our neighbour. 

"Customers are fools," the shop assistant 
told me. "It's all the same to them where 
they buy, long as it's cheap; they can't tell 
what's good from what's bad." 
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He would clap the icon-boards together 
briskly as he gave me my lessons^ showing 
pfF his knowledge of the trade: 

'"Here's a fine piece of work — Very cheap^ 
three by four — well worth its price; another: 
six by seven — well worth it. . . . Know the 
saints? Try to remember: Vonifati — for drunk- 
ards; Varvara the Martyr — for toothache and 
untimely death; Vasili the Blessed — for fever 
and dclLruitn tremen . Know the Virgins? 
Look: The Grieving One; The Three-Armed 
Virgin; The Weeping Virgin; The Assuage- 
My-Grief Virgin; The Kazan^ The Pokrov^ 
The Semistrelnaya. ..." 

I quickly memoAzed the prices of the 
icons according to their size and workmanship^ 
and I learned to distinguish the different images 
of the Virgin^ but I had difficulty in remem- 
bering the benefits bestowed by various saints. 

The shop assistant used to test my knowledge 
whenever he found me daydreaming at the 
door of the shop. 

“Who's the one to relieve birth pains?” 

If my answer was wrongs he would say 
contemptuously: 
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"What's your head for^ anyway?" 

It was even harder to make the customers 
buy. I disliked the ugly faces on the icon^? 
and did not know how to sell them. Granny's 
tales had given me the impression that the 
Virgin was young and good and beautiful. 
It was thus I found her in magazine pictures^ 
but on the icons she looked old and malign^ 
with a longj curved nose and wooden hands. 

We did a good business on market days — 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Our steps were 
constantly being climbed by muzhiks and 
old women and sometimes whole families 
— all of them adherents of the Old Faith^ 
sullen^ distrustful forest folk from over the 
Volga. I w^ould see some cumbersome fellow 
swathed in sheepskins and thick homespun 
slowly making his way along the balcony as 
though afraid of collapsings and I was ashamed 
and embarrassed to approach him. It cost 
me great effort to plant myself in his path 
and dance about his massive boots^ whining 
like a mosquito: 

“What will you have^ good sir? Manuals^ 
prayer books^ Psalters with references and 
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annotations^ the books of Yefrem Sirin and 
Kirill. Be so good as to take a look. Any 
^con you wish — different prices^ finest work- 
i^anship^ dark colours. We take ■ orders to 
• paint whatever saint or Virgin you want. 
Perhaps you^d like to order somebody's pa- 
tron saints or the family saint? Ours is the 
best workshop in Russia! The best shop in 
town!” 

The impenetrable customer would gaze 
at me in silence for some time^ as though 
1 were a dog^ then all of a sudden he would 
push me aside with a hard hand and enter 
the neighbour's shop^ while our assistant would 
rub his big ears and *mutter angrily: 

“So you let him go! Huinph^ a fine sales- 
man you are!” 

While from the next shop came a soft 
voice pouring out honeyed words: 

“My dear man, it's not sheepskins we 
trade in^ and not leather boots, but the bless- 
ings of God, dearer by far than silver or 
gold, beyond worldly price. ...” 

“Damn it all! ” our shop assistant would whis- 
per in envy and admiration. “ Just listen how he 
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swabs the ears of that muzhik! Take lessons 
from him!” 

I conscientiously tried to learn^ believ- 
ing that once I had undertaken the job, 1 
ought to do it well But 1 showed little talent 
for enticing customers and making them bby. 
1 was always feeling sorry for those silent, 
sullen muzhiks and those rat like old women 
with their frightened, hangdog expressions; 
I kept wanting to whisper in their ears the 
true worth of the icons, so that they should 
not be done out of an extra twenty kopeks. 
All of them seemed to me so poor and hungry 
that I wondered how they could pay three and 
a half rubles for a Rsalter, the book most 
commonly purchased. 

I was amazed by their knowledge of books 
and their appreciation of the ornamentation on 
the icons. One day a grey-haired old man 
whom I tried to tempt into the shop said 
to me: 

”lt"s not the truth you’re telling, my boy, 
when you say yours is the best icon workshop 
in Russia. The best is the Rogozhin work- 
shop in Moscow. ” 



In my humiliation I stepped aside^, while 
he slowly went on his way without entering 
^he neighbour's shop. 

“Caught you up?" said the shop assistant 
spitefully. 

“Wellj you never told me about the Ro- 
gozhin workshop." 

The assistant began to curse: 

“It’s rlwnys the quiet^ slinky little crea- 
tures like him goes slithering around^ know- 
ing everything and talking too much^ the snake!" 

This smug^ conceited uian^ with his effete 
good looks^ had an aversion for muzhiks, and 
he once said to me: 

“I’m clever^ and 1 love clean things and 
good smells — incense and toilet w^ater^ and 
such things j and )ust fancy a person of my 
taste having to go bowing and scraping to 
muzhiks so’s the owner'll make her five 
kopeks! How do you think 1 stomach that? 
What’s a muzhik anyway? A stinking pelt! 
A louse crawling over the earth! And me. . . . " 

He stopped in vexation. 

I liked the muzhiks. In each of them I 
sensed something enigmatic, as I had in Y nkov 



Into the shop would come a lumbering 
figure with a robe pulled on over his sheep- 
skin; he would take ofT his shaggy fur capj 
cross himself with two fingers^ his eyes fixed 
on the icon corner where the lamp gleamed/ 
then turn awayj avoiding the sight of tne 
unsanctified icons; at last he would say^ 
with d silent glance about him: 

"Let's have one of those Psalters with a 
commentary." 

Turning back the sleeves of his robe, he 
would labour long over the letters of the title 
page, noiselessly moving his cracked, earth- 
coloured lips. 

"Maybe you've got something goes back 
earlier than this?” 

' "The earlier scriptures cost a thousand 
rubles, you know.” 

"I know.” 

Wetting his finger, the muzhik would turn 
the page, leaving a dark smudge on the margin. 
The shop assistant would stare furiously at the 
top of the muzhik's head and say: 

"The Holy Scriptures are all the same 
age; the Lord doesn't change his word.” 
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"'WeVe heard all that. The Lord don't 
change it^ but Nikon did.” 

Closing the book^ the customer would 
si^ntly leave the shop. 

Sometimes these backwoods folk would 
aigue with the shop assistant^ and I could see 
that they knew the holy writings better than 
he did. 

“Swamp pagans^” muttered the assistant. 

I couid also see thut while modern books 
were not to a muzhik's likings he would look 
upon them with reverence and handle them 
gingerly^ as though afraid they would fly out 
of his hand like a bird. This pleased me 
greatly^ for to me a book was a marvellous 
thingj in which the soul of the author was 
confined; whenever I read a book^ I released 
this soub which mysteriously communed 
with me. 

Often these old men and women offered 
to sell us old books dating back before the 
time of Nikon, the reformer; or perhaps they 
brought lists of such books, beautifully in- 
scribed by hermits from Irgiz or Kerzhenetz; 
they also brought copies of the l^iv^s unr^- 
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vised by Dmitri Rostovsky, ancient icons, 
crosses and enamelled brass triptyches, metal- 
work from the maritime country, silver ladles 
presented by Moscow princes to tavern keepers 
who had won their favour. All of these things 
were offered clandestinely, with furtive glances 
about. 

Both our shop assistant and the neighbour 
kept their eyes open for such offers, trying to 
outdo each other in making shrewd buys, paying 
no more than ten rubles for ancient treasures 
which they then sold for hundreds of rubles 
to wealthy adherents of the Old Faith. 

'"You keep a sharp eye on those old witches 
and goblins,^* the shop assistant would admonish 
me. *^They carry fortunes in those packs of 
theirs. ” 

Whenever he received a good offer, he would 
send me for the dogmatist Pyotr Vasilyevich, 
who had a thorough knowledge of old books, 
icons, and such things. 

He was a tall old man with intelligent 
eyes, a pleasant face, and the long beard of 
Vasili the Blessed. Having lost the toes of 
one foot, he always carried a staff. Summer and 
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winter he wore a light coat resembling a priest's 
robe^ and a potshaped velvet cap. 

Though his walk was ordinarily erect and 
energetic^ he would allow his shoulders to 
■droop the minute he entered the shop^ would 
sigh softly and cross himself with two fingers 
in the Old Faith way^ mumbling prayers 
and psalms. This show of old age and piety 
inspired the sellers ol rare objects with awe 
and trust. 

"'What is your worldly business with 
me?'* asked the oM man. 

"This man s brought us an icon — claims 
it's a Stroganov." 

"A what?" 

"A Stroganov icon." 

"I'm a little hard of hearing; the Lord's 
shielded my ear against the evil spread by the 
followers of Nikon." 

Taking off his cap^ he would hold the icon 
horizontally^ studying the surface of the paint- 
ings then examine the sides and the wooden 
dowelss narrowing his eyes and murmuring: 

"The godless- NikoniteSs seeing our admi- 
ration for ancient workmanship, and taught 
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by the devil to falsify, copy the holy images 
these days with rare skill — with a most 
amazing skill. At first sight, a painting seem^ 
a true Stroganov or Ustyug, or maybe even 
a Suzdal, but the light of the inner eye imme- ■ 
diately proclaims it a falsification!'' 

Once he called it a falsification, the icon 
was sure to be rare and expensive. A series of ac- 
cepted terms indicated to the shop assistant how 
much he might offer. I knew that the words 
"grief and dejection'' meant ten rubles, while 
"Nikon- tiger" meant twenty- five; it was shame- 
ful to see how they deceived the seller, 
but I was intrigued by the game the old man 
played. 

"The Nikonites, black spawn of the Nikon- 
tiger, are taught by the devil to do all sorts of 
things — here now, you'd think this founda- 
tion was genuine, and the clothes painted by 
one and the same hand, but just look at the 
face — the face was done by a different brush. 
The old masters, like Simon Ushakov, even 
if he was a heretic, painted the whole image 
himself — the clothes, and the face, and whit- 
tled down the surface, and laid on the foun- 
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dation; but the miserable creatures of our 
day aren't up to it. Icon painting used to be 
►the labour of God; today it's just ^ craft, true 
believers." 

At last he would place the icon on the 
counter and put on his cap, saying: 

“Sin on their souls!" 

That meant: go ahead and buy it. 

Carried away by the dogmatist's eloquence 
and intimidated by his knowledge, the seller 
would ask reverently: 

“So what about the icon, worthy father?" 

“The icon'i the work of the Nikonites." 

“But how could that be? Our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers prayed to this 
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icon. 

“Nikon lived before your great-grand- 
fathers." 

The old man would hold up the icon before 
the seller's face and say impressively: 

“See the gaiety of her; do you call that an 
icon? That's a mere picture, blind art, a 
caprice of the Nikonites. There's no soul in 
such a work! Would I be telling an untruth? 
I'm an old man, persecuted for the sake of 
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the faith; soon Til be going to meet my God. 
What would I gain by selling my soul?” 

He would emerge from the shop onto the 
balcony^ faint with the weakness of age^ wounded 
by the distrust shown his judgment. Th^ 
shop assistant would pay a few rubles for the 
icon and the seller would leave, bowing low to 
Pyotr Vasilyevich, while I would be sent off to 
the tavern for hot water. On returning 1 would 
find the old man once more bright and ener- 
getic, lovingly gazing at the purchase and 
saying to the assistant: 

”Just look how fine and simple it's paint- 
ed, with the fear of God in the lines — every- 
thing human rejected. ...” 

”Whosehand is it?” the shop assistant would 
ask, jumping about excitedly, with shining 
eyes. 

”It's too early for you to know that.” 

”What"ll a knowing man give for it?” 
don't know. I'll show it to somebody.” 

”Ah, Pyotr Vasilyevich. ...” 

”And if I sell it, fifty rubles goes to you, 
anything over to me.” 

‘Ah ” 
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^'None of your 'ahing*. . . 

They would drink tea, bargaining shame- 
lessly and studying each other with thievish 
eyes. It was clear that the shop assistant was 
completely at the mercy of the old man, and 
when the latter left, he would say to me; 

"See you don't let the owner know anything 
about that deal!" 

When arrangements were made to sell 
the icon, die shop assistant would say: 

"What's new in the city, Pyotr Vasilye- 
vich?" 

The old man would pat his whiskers with 
a yellow hand, exposing his oily lips, and 
embark on an account of the lives of rich 
merchants, of successful business deals, of 
illnesses, and marriages, and orgies, and the 
deceiving of husbands and wives. He flipped 
these rich stories off the griddle with the 
deftness of an experienced cook, and then 
poured over them the syrup of his sibilant 
laughter. The round face of the shop assi^'tant 
flushed with envious delight and his eyes 
filmed dreamily as he said with a sigh; 

"What a life some people live, while I. . . 
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“To everyone his own fate^^^ boomed the 
old man. “One has it forged by the angels with 
little silver hammers^ another by the devil with 
the blunt end of an axe.“ 

That strongj sinewy old man knew ev- 
erything — the life of the entire city^ all the 
secrets of the merchants^ clerks^ priests and 
artisans. He was as sharp-eyed as an eagle 
and had something in him of the wolf and the 
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fox. I always wanted to taunt him, but was 
disarmed by his manner of gazing at me as 
if from a hazy distance. It seemed to me 
that he was surrounded by an abyss which 
would swallow up anyone who dared approach 
him. And I felt that he and Yakov Shumov, 
the stoker, had something in common. 

The shop assistant was enraptured by the 
old man's cleverness, admitting it to his face 
and behind his back, but he had his moments 
when he too wanted to anger and offend him. 

“How you pull the wool over people's 
eyes!" he once said to the old man, glancing 
up at him challengingly. 

“It's only God never fools people," replied 
the old man with a lazy chuckle. “The rest of 
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US live off the fools. If you can *t fool a fool, 
what's the good of him?" 

The shop assistant became angry. 

"Not all muzhiks are fools; it's from the 
ti^uzhiks the merchants come." 

"We're not talking about the ones who 
become merchants. Fools never grow into 
swindlers. Fools are saints without any 
brains." 

The old man kept drawling his words in 
a most exasperating manner. He was like 
a man standing on a clump of earth in the 
middle of a bog. It was impossible to ruffle 
him; either he was inaccessible to anger, or 
knew how to hide it. 

But often he himself would start teasing 
me. Thrusting his face close to mine, he 
would chuckle into his beard and say 

"What do you call that French writer 
again — Pontos?" 

His manner of distorting names made me 
furious, but 1 would take myself in hand and 
answer: 

"Ponson du Terrail." 

"Whose eye?" 
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‘*Don*t be foolish — youVe no child/* 

'"Right you are. I'm no child. What's 
that you're reading?" 

"Yefrem Sirin." 

"Who writes better — story writers c 
him?” 

1 made no reply. 

"What do the story ones write about 
mostly?" he persisted. 

"About everything that happens 

"About dogs and horses? They also hap- 

n 

pen 

The shop assistant guffawed and I fumed. 
I could scarcely keep from running away^ but 
if I attempted to leavc^ the assistant would 
shout: 

"Where are you going?" 

The old man kept testing my endurance: 

"Now then^ try to solve this riddle^ 
head: in front of you stand a thousand naked 
people — five hundred men, five hundred wom- 
en, and among them Adam and Eve. How can 
you tell which are Adam and Eve?" 

After pressing me for some time, he an- 
nounced triumphantly: 
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“You dunce! They were created by the 
Lord without ever being born — which means 
they had no belly-buttons! “ 

The old man knew an inhnite number of 
t^Ich “riddles" and kept torturing me with 
th\m. 

During my first days in the shop^ 1 had 
recounted to the shop assistant the stories of some 
of the books I had read; now 1 was made to rue 
it. The assistant retold them to Pyotr Vasilyevich^ 
purposely distorting them and giving them 
a lewd interpretation. The old man helped 
him along by asking smutty questions; my 
beloved Eugenie Grandet^ Ludmilla^ and 
Henry IV were spattered with filth from their 
foul tongues. 

I knew that they did this out of boredom 
rather than malice, but the knowledge made 
it no easier to bear. They wallowed like pigs 
in mud of their own creating and grunted 
with the pleasure of soiling beautiful things 
which they found strange and incomprehen- 
sible, and therefore funny. 

The entire arcade, with its merchants and 
shop assistants lived a peculiar sort of life. 
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finding amusement in the playing of tricks 
that were as stupid and puerile as they were 
vicious. If a muzhik who happened to be in 
our town for the first time should ask how to 
find a certain address^ they would invariabl/ 
send him in the opposite direction. This had 
become so common a practice that it ceased 
to be diverting. The merchants would take 
two rats and tie their tails together^ then stand 
and watch them bite and claw and strain 
in opposite directions; sometimes they would 
even pour kerosene over the poor creatures and 
set fire to them. Or they would tie a tin can 
to a dog's tail; the terrified animal would 
rush away yelpings the can banging behind it^ 
while the audience roared with laughter. 

They played many such pranks; it was 
as if everyone — especially the peasants coming 
in from the village — existed solely for the 
entertainment of the market place. The mer- 
chants and^their shop assistants were always 
seeking an opportunity to laugh at somebody > 
or to cause pain or discomfort, and it 
strange that the books I read said nothing of 
this perversion 
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One such incident in the arcade partic- 
ularly repulsed me. 

There was a shop assistant in the wool and 
Ifelt shop underneath ours^ whose reputation as 
glutton had spread throughout the Lower 
rJlarket. The merchant who owned the shop 
boasted of his assistant's ability to consume food 
as people boast of the fierceness of their dogs 
or the stra^igth of their horses. Often he would 
make bets with his neighbours. 

''Who ^11 put up ten rubles? I'll bet anyone 
that' Misha can gobble up ten pounds of ham 
in two hours 

But no one doubted Misha’s ability to 
do this^ so they said:* 

"We’re making no bets^ but we’ll buy 
the ham; let him go ahead and we’ll watch the 
fun.’’ 

"Only it must be ten pounds of meat, no 
bones.’’ 

They argued a bit^ lackadaisically, until 
out of the dark storeroom climbed a lean, 
beardless, high cheekboned fellow in a long 
cloth coat all covered with tufts of wool 
and tied at the waist with a red sash. Respect- 
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fully baring his tiny hcad^ he turned a 
filmy gaze to his master's rounds beefy face^ 
overgrown with coarse stubble. 

''Can you manage to put away this ham?'' 
asked the latter. 

"In how much time?" replied Misha in a 
thin, matter-of-fact voice. 

"Two hours." 

"That'll be hard." 

"Not for you!" 

"Add a couple of mugs of beer?" asked 
Misha. 

"Set to!" said his master, and turned to 
his neighbours boastingly: 

"Don't think he's ftarting on an empty 
stomach! Oh no, he made away with two 
^pounds of bread this morning and had a good 
meal at noon." 

They brought the ham, and a crowd of 
onlookers gathered, merchants all, tightly 
girdled in heavy winter coats which made 
them look like enormous weights; potbellied 
people^ with tiny eyes buried in fat and glazed 
with boredom. 

Thrusting their hands up their sleeves. 
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they pressed in a tight circle about the glutton^ 
now armed with a knife and a large loaf of 
rye bread. After first crossing himself quickly 
^nd repeatedly, he took his seat on a heap of 
■\tjool, placed the ham on a packing case, and 
appraised it with blank eyes. 

Then he cut off a thin slice of bread and 
a thick slice of ham, neatly placed the one on 
the other, and raised them with both hands to 
his mouth. He licked his trembling -lips with 
a long tongue, like a dog’s, revealing sharp 
little teeth; then, doglike, he clamped his 
jaws on the meat. 

''He*s begun!'' 

“Mark the time!" 

All eyes were fixed on the glutton's face, 
on his champing jaws, on the shifting lumps 
in front of his ears, on the rhythmic r’{>c and 
fall of his sharp chin, and from time to time 
they exchanged opinions: 

“Chews like a bear." 

"Ever see a bear chew?" 

“Do I live in the woods? That's just a 
saying: chews like a bear." 

“The saying is: chews like a pig.” 
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"Pigs don't eat pig/' 

They laughed mirthlessly^ and then 
wiseacre added: 

"A pigUl eat anything — even its offsprings 
or its own sistfir . . . 

Gradually the face of the glutton turned 
reds his ears blue; his sunken eyes started 
out of their orbits and his breathing grew 
strident. But his chin went on moving with 
the same regularity. 

"Hurry up^ Misha — your time's running 
out!" they egged him on. He appraised the 
remaining ham uneasily, took a drink of 
beer, and continued chewing. The audience 
became more animated, glancing frequently 
at the watch in the hands of Misha's master 
They began warning each other: 

"See he don't turn back the hands! Bet- 
ter take the watch away from him." 

"Keep your eye on Misha; he may try 
to slip something up his sleeve!" 

"He'll never finish it on time!" 

"Til stahe twenty- five rubles on it!" 
shouted Misha's master recklessly. "Don't 
let me down, Misha!" 
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The audience shouted encouragement, but 
nobody took him up on the bet. 

Misha kept on chewing and chewing; 
♦lis face had come to resemble the ham, and 
l^is sharp, gristly nose was whistling plain- 
tively. It was dreadful to look at him; at any 
moment I expected him to burst out crying 
and say: 

“Have mercy!*' 

Or perhaps, when his throat was filled 
with ham to the very top, he would collapse 
at the feet of the onlookers and die. 

At last he finished the ham. Rolling his 
eyes at the crowd, he gasped wearily: 

“Give me a drink. “ 


His master glanced at his watch and 
grumbled: 

“Four minutes late, the bastard!'* 

“Too bad we didn't take you up on your 
bet,'' teased the crowd. “You'd have lost." 

“But there's no denying the fellow's 
a horse!" 


“His place is in the circus." 

"What freaks the' Lord makes out of some 
people!" 
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“Well^ let's have a drink of tea^ eh?" 

And they sailed ofF to the tavern like a 
string of barges. 

I wondered what caused these solemn^ 
lumpy people to crowd about this mis- 
erable fellow; what amusement could they find 
in such unwholesome gluttony? 

Dark and gloomy stretched the narrow 
gallery of the arcade^ cluttered with bales 
of woolj sheepskins^ hemp, rope^ felt boots^ 
and harness. It was separated from the pave- 
ment by brick columns^ thick and clumsy^ 
crumbling with age and blackened by the 
dirt of the street. Thousands of times I seem 
to have counted the number of bricks and 
the cracks between them^ so that the network 
of their ugly patterns sank deep into my memory. 

Down the walk^ unhurriedly^ came the 
passers-by; down the street, just as unhur- 
riedly, drove the izvozchih and sleighs 
loaded with merchandise. A square formed 
by two-storeyed red brick shops lay at the far 
end of the street. Here the ground was strewn 
with packing cases, straw, and wrapping 
paper, all trampled into the dirty snow. 
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In spite of the constant movement^ it 
seemed that all of this^ including the people 
^and horses, was static^ revolving in one spot 
>to which it was held by invisible chains. 
J found that this life suffered from a poverty 
of sound making it well-nigh inarticulate. 
Sleigh runners squeaked over the snow, shop 
doors banged, pie- vendors shouted their wares, 
but human voices were so dull and lifeless 
and identical that the ear soon ceased to 
hear them. 

Church bells tolled funereally. Never shall 
1 forget thei! dreary sound. From morning 
to night it floated above the market place, 
penetrating all of one^s thoughts and feelings, 
covering all of one's impressions with a brassy 
sediment. 

A cold, withering boredom emanated from 
everything — from the earth under its blanket 
of dirty snow, from the grey snow piled 
on the roofs, and from the meat-red 
bricks of the buildings. Boredom wreathed 
in tendrils of grey smoke fiom the chimneys 
and crawled across the low, grey, empty sky. 
Boredom billowed from the flanks of the 
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horses and the nostrils of the people. It had 
its own peculiar odour — the dull, heavy 
odour of sweaty fat, smoke, hempseed oil,, 
and greasy pies. It clamped the head like 
a warm, tight cap and penetrated the pores^, 
causing a sort of intoxication that made a 
person want to close his eyes, roar with all 
his might, and rush away to bang his head 
against the first stone wall. 

I would often study the faces of the mer- 
chants — sated, charged with thick, rich blood, 
stung with frost, and as immobile as though 
they were asleep. They often yawned, opening 
wide their mouths like fish cast up on the 
shore. 

In the winter, trade was slack, and the 
'eyes of the tradesmen lacked that cautious, 
calculating glint that animated and almost 
embellished them in the summer. Their heavy 
coats hindered their movements and pinned 
them down to the earth. The merchants 
spoke lazily, and argued at length when 
angered. It seemed to me they did this on 
purpose — anything to prove to each other that 
they were alive I 
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I could clearly see that they were languish- 
ing under this all-consuming boredom^ and 1 
•could explain their cruel and senseless amuse- 
ments only as a desperate effort to combat iti 
^ Sometimes I would speak of this to Pyotr 
Vasilyevich. Although in general his attitude 
toward me was sarcastic and teasings he was 
pleased by my love for books^ and occasional- 
ly he c.Powed himself to speak with me 
seriously and instructively. 

*‘I don't like the way the merchants live^" 
1 said. 

Winding a bit of his beard about his 
finger^ he asked: 

'"How can you l?now how they live? Or 
perhaps you often go to visit them? This 
is the street^ my lad^ and people don't live 
in the street. They trade in the s erects or 
else go walking past in a hurry^ on their way 
home. In the street, people are all bundled 
up in their clothes, and there's no knowing 
what they're like underneath. It s only when 
a person is home, within his own four walls, 
that he lives wide open; but how that is, 
you've no means of knowing." 
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"But their thoughts are all the same^ 
home or here." 

"Who can tell what his neighbour is think-^ 
ing about?” said the old man in a weighty 
tone^ glaring at me severely. "Thoughts arj* 
like lice — not to be counted^ as the old folks 
say. Maybej on coming home^ a person falls 
on his knees and even begins weeping and 
praying: 'Forgive me^ Oh Lord^ for sinning 
on your holy day!' Or maybe his home is 
his monastery^ where he lives alone with 
God. Every spider to its own corner — spin 
your v\eb^ but know your weighty so's it'll hold 
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you. 

When he spoke seriously his voice became 
even deeper^ as though he were confiding 
some important secret. 

"Here you are reasoning things out, 
and it's too early for you to do that. 
At your age it's not with your brains you 
should live, but with your eyes. In other 
words, see, and remember, and hold your 
tongue. Brains are for business; faith for 
the soul. It's a commendable thing to read 
books, but there's a limit to everything. Some 
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people read so much that they lose their minds^ 
and lose their God/' 

It seemed to me that he mu^t be death- 
Itess. I could not imagine his changing or 
growing older. He loved to tell stories about 
merchants or robbers or counterfeiters who 
became famous. I had heard many such stories 
from grandfather^ but grandfather told them 
better th'^n he. But the idea of the stories 
was one and the same: riches were always 
‘obtained by sinning against God and man. 
Pyotr Vasilyev had no compassion for people^ 
but he spoke fondly of God, sighing and drop- 
ping his eyes. 

''Just see how people go fooling their God, 
but the Lord. Jesus sees everything and weeps 
for them: ^Ah, my people, my people, my 
miserable people, it's hell that's waiting 
you!’” 

Once I found the courage to say to him: 

'"But you also fool the muzhiks. ' 

He took no offence. 

"Humph, it's little harm 1 do!” said he. 
"I just nick off four or five rubles for myself — 
just that and nothing more.” 
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When he found me reading, he would 
take the hook out of my hands, question me as 
to its contents, and turn to the shop assistant 
with a hind of suspicious amazement; 

*'Ju8t look at that — ^he understands the 
books, the little monkey!” 

Then he would instruct me in a precise, 
unforgettable manner: 

“Hear my words — they'll serve you in 
good stead. There were two Kirills, both 
bishops, one of Alexandria, the other of 
Jerusalem. The former combatted the accursed 
heretic Nestor with his obscene teachings that 
the Virgin was a mere mortal, and therefore 
could not give birth to' God, but gave birth 
to a man named Christ, saviour of the 
^orld; so it turns out we mustn't call her 
Mother of God, but Mother of Christ, 
understand? That's what you call a heresy. 
Now Kirill of Jerusalem fought the heretic 
Aria ” 

I was deeply impressed by his knowledge 
of church history. He would stroke his beard 
with a soft, popish hand, and say boastfully: 

“Tm a general when it comes to such 
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things; 1 went to Moscow on Whitsunday to 
do battle with the poisonolis tongues of learned 
.NikoniteSj priests and laymen. I argued with 
^he most learned of the learned. One theologian 
jven got a nosebleed from the tongue lashing 1 
gave him. Just think of that!'' 

His cheeks flushed and his eyes shone. 

Apparently he counted his opponent's 
nosebleed his greatest achievement^ a glowing 
ruby in the golden crown of his glory. He 
spoke of it triumphantly: 

"A handsome fellow he was^ a very giant. 
There he stood m the pulpit with his nose 
dripping — drippity^ drip — and he unaware 
of his shame. He w5s fierce as a lion^ with a 
voice like a booming bell. And all the while 
1 kept thrusting my words like daggers into 
his soul^ quietlike^ right between the ribs. 
And he warmed up to his evil heresy till 
he grew hot as a stove- top. Ah^ those were 
the days!" 

Our shop was frequented by other dogma- 
tists as well. There was Pakhomi^ a cushiony 
man with a large belly and only one eye; 
he had a snorting manner of speech and always 
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wore a greasy old coat. Then there was old 
Lukian^ little and sleek as a mouse^ gentle 
in manner j and sprightly. He was always 
accompanied by a large^ sullen fellow resem- 
bling a coachman — ^black-bearded^ with immobile 
eyes and a blank expression on his handsome^ 
but unpleasant face. 

Almost always they tried to sell us old 
books^ icons^ censers^ and church vessels; 
occasionally they brought someone else along — 
an old man or an old woman from over the 
Volga, who also offered objects for sale. When 
the deal was over^ they would sit down on 
the counter like crows on a fence^ drink tea 
with buns and fruit-flavbured sugar, and re- 
count the persecutions inflicted by the Niko- 
nite church; here a search had been made 
and holy books confiscated; there the police 
had shut down one of their chapels and taken 
its attendants to court, charging them with a 
violation of Article 103. 

Article 103 was their favourite subject 
of conversation, but they referred to it dis- 
passionately, as though it were inevitable, like 
frost in winter. 
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Words like police^ search, prison, court, 

, Siberia — words which they used over and 
over again as they spoke of their sufferings 

the faith — fell like hot coals 'upon my 
heart, kindling sympathy and good will 
toVard these old people. The books I had 
read taught me to admire moral courage and 
respect those who were unswerving in achiev- 
ing their end. 

1 foigot the indiv.dual shortcomings of 
•<liese apostles of an ancient creed^ conscious 
only of their calm persistence, beneath which — 
or so it seemed to me — lay an unshakeable 
faith in the rightness of their cause, and a 
willingness to endure ajl hardships and suffer* 
ings for its sake. 

Later, after I had met many such people 
among the intelligentsia, as well as among 
simple folk, 1 realized that their persistence 
was nothing more than the passivity of people 
who had nowhere to go beyond the point 
already reached, and who, indeed, had no 
desire to go further, caught as they were in 
a tangle of obsolete words and outworn con* 
ceptions. Their will had become enervated 
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and incapable of developing toward the fu- 
ture^ and had they been suddenly emancipated^ 
they would have roiled mechanically down- 
hillj like a stone on a mountainside. They 
were kept imprisoned in a graveyard of dead 
ideas by the lifeless force of backward- lookings 
and by a morbid love of suffering and perse- 
cution. Once deprived of the opportunity to 
suffer^ they would be drained of all substance^ 
and vanish like clouds on a fresh^ windy, day. 

The faith for which they sacrihced them*-' 
selves so eagerly and with such false pride, 
was unquestionably a firm faith, but it re- 
sembled old garments, so caked with dust 
and dirt as to be inaocessible to the ravages 
of time. Their thoughts and feelings had grown 
used to being tightly encased in prejudices 
and dogmas, and the fact that they became 
defofmed and earth-bound did not disturb 
them in the least. 

This faith-by-habit is one of the most 
vicious and regrettable phenomena of our 
life. Within the bounds of such faith, as in 
the shadow of a stone wall, anything that is new 
grows slowly— twisted and anaemic. Too few 
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rays of love penetrate that dark faith, and 
too many of vengeance^ malice^ and envy — 
bloodbrothers to hate. The fire of such 
^aith is merely the phosphorescent glow of 
decay. 

But it took many years of hard living, 
the tearing down of many idols and the up- 
rooting of many ideas to convince me of this. 
Indeed, when I first met these apostles amid 
the dull and unscrupulous life about me, it 
seemed to me that they were possessed of 
tremendous moral strength, that they were, 
in fact, the '.alt of the earth. Almost every 
one of them had at some time been taKen to 
court, thrown into •prison, driven out of 
towns, forced to mi)|ch^ the weary road of 
deportation along w||ii other convicts. All 
of them lived under tension, in hiding. 

However, I noticed that while they com- 
plained of the “hounding of the spirit” prac- 
tised by the Nikonites, these old men willingly, 
and with apparent pleasure, hounded each 
other. 

When in his cups, the one-eyed Pakhomi 
loved to show off his truly remarkable memory. 
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He knew some of the holy books "by finger^'* 
as Hebrew scribes know the T almud; he 
would point his finger arbitrarily at some 
word in the book and proceed from that point^ 
to recite from memory in a soft^ nasal voice. 
He always bent his gaze on the floor^ and hi^i 
single eye would dart about eagerly^ as though 
searching for something of great value. Most 
often he used Prince Myshetsky’s book Grapes 
of }{ussta to demonstrate his talent. Best 
of all he knew "the most patient and most 
courageous suffering of valorous and fearless 
martyrs." Pyotr Vasilyev was always trying 
to catch him in a mistake. 

"Wrong! That happened to Denis the 
Chaste^ and not to Kiprian the Holy." 

"Denis? Who ever heard of Denis? Dio- 
nysius is the name.” 

"Don't go quibbling over a name." 

"Nor you go teaching me." 

A minute later both of them^ red with 
rage and staring each other down^ were say- 
ing: 

"You guzzler^ you shameless snouts look 
at the belly on you!” 
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Pakhomi would reply with the detached 
air of one Eguring suncis: 

“And you're a goat and a reprobate and 
a skirt-trailer." 

The shop assistant^ his hands up his sleeves^ 
would smile maliciously and encourage these 
guardians of an ancient faith as though they 
were schoolboys. 

“Go at him' That's it!" 

One day the old men had a real fight. 
Pyotr Vasilyev delivered Pakhomi a slap in 
the face and lorced him to take to his heels^ 
shouting in his wake as he wearily wiped the 
sweat off his brow: 

“Just wait and see — it's to your soul 
this sin will be charged! It's you that drove 
my hand to sin. Fie upon you!'' 

He took special pleasure in accusing his 
companions of insufficient faith^ and of fall- 
ing into “negativeness. " 

“It's all that Alexander stirs you up^ that 
crowing cock!'' 

“Negativeness'' irritated, and apparently 
frightened him, but when asked just what 
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this teaching represented, he was not very 
lucid in explaining: 

^*'Negativeness' is the bitterest of all* 
heresy, with God barred, and nothing but 
the mind. Take the Cossacks — it's only the 
Bible they accept, and the Bible's taken from 
the Germans in Saratov — from their Luther, 
of whom it has been said: '^Well has he been 
named Luther; Luther from Lucifer; Luther- 
the- lecher; Lecherous-Luther. ' The tribe of 
Germans have been dubbed scapegraces, or 
again, shtundeezers, and all of this comes 
from the West, from the heretics out there." 

Stamping the ground with his lame foot, 
he would say with cold weightiness: 

"They're the ones should be ferreted out; 
they're the ones to be persecuted and burnt 
at the stake, and not us! We're Russians from 
time immemorial, and our faith is the true 
eastern faith, Russian to the very core. That 
other 's all from the West — twisted free-thinking. 
From the Germans, from the French. What good 
could come of them? Just look back in 1812 — " 

In his ardour, he would forget that he was 
addressing a mere boy. He would grab my 
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girdle in a strong hand^ now yanking me 
toward him^ now thrusting me away as he 
went on speaking with fine^ youthful fervour: 

"The wisdom of man wanders blindly 
through the forest of its own fabrications; 
like a ferocious wolf it wanders^ inspired 
by the devil to the damnation of the human 
soul, God's highest gift. What have they 
thought up* these servants of the devil? Here 
are the teachings of the priests of negative- 
ness: that Satan too is the son of God^ elder 
brother to Christ Jesus — think of it! And they 
teach people to defy authority^ to drop their 
workj to abandon their wives and children; 
nothing is demanded •of man — no order — let 
him live as he likes, or as the devil dictates. 
Ah, here's that Alexander again, miserable 
worm. ..." 

Sometimes the shop assistant would call me 
away to do some task. Left alone on the porch, 
the old man would continue to address the emp- 
tiness about him: 

“Oh, wingless souls, oh, blind puppies, 
to whom shall I flee for refuge?" 

Then, throwing back his head and resting 
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his palms on his knees^ he i^uld sit gazing 
intently into the grey^ wintry sky. 

Gradvially he became «more kind and 
attentive toward me. Whenever he found me 
reading a book^ he would pat me on the 
shoulder and say: 

''Go ahead and read^ my l&d^ it'll all 
come in handy. You seem to have a good 
head on your shoulders; too bad you don't 
listen to your elders, pitting yourself against 
everybody so. How far do you think such 
mischief will get you? No further than a con- 
vict squad, my lad. Go ahead and read your 
books, but don't forget — a book's a book, 
but you must stir your own brains. Once there 
was a preceptor among the khlistt named 
Daniel, who claimed no books were any 
good — old or new — and he took them all and 
dumped them in the river. No sense in that 
either. Then there's that evil-minded Alexan- 
der who goes muddling people up. . . 

More and more often he kept mentioning 
this Alexander, and one day he entered the 
shop with a worried look on his face and said 
to the shop assistant sharply: 
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"Alexander is here in town — arrived yester- 
day. Tve been looking everywhere, but haven't 
found him yet. JHiding away! I'U sit here 
Tor awhile. Maybe he'll drop in." 

"I don't know anybody or anything!" 
said the shop assistant inimically. 

The old* man nodded his head. 

"That's right — the only people you rec- 
ognize a^-t buyers a id sellers — nobody else 
exists. You might treat me to a glass of 
tea." 

When I returned with the large brass 
teakettle full of hot water, I found some other 
guests in the shop. One of them was the old 
man Lukian, grinning happily, while in a 
dark corner behind the door sat a stranger 
wearing high felt boots and a warm coat with 
a green girdle and a hat pulled low over his 
eyes. I found his face unpleasant, though he 
seemed a quiet, modest soul and resembled 
a shop assistant ^^ho had just been dismissed 
and was greatly cast down by the fact. 

Without glancing in his direction, Pyotr 
Vasilvev was saying something with stern 
weightiness, while the stranger kept shifting 
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his cap with a convulsive movement of his 
right hand: raising his arm as though about 
to cross himself, he woulc^ give his cap 
little shove^ then another, and another, until 
it hung precariously on the back of his heac^ 
when he would once again pull it down tight 
over his eyes. These convulsive movements 
brought back memories of the idiot Igosha, 
''Death- in- the-pocket . " 

"Many the carps that go swimming about 
in our muddy waters, stirring them up the' 
more," said Pyotr Vasilyev. 

The man who looked like a shop assistant 
asked quietly and calmly: 

"Is it me you meant" 

"What if it is?" 

' Then the man asked once again, quietly, 
but soulfully: 

"And what would you say about yourself, 
my man?" 

"I speak about myself only to God — 
that's my business." 

"Oh no, my man, it's my business as 
well,” said the stranger forcefully and trium- 
phantly. "Turn not your face away from the 
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truths nor blind your eyes with self-suffi- 
ciency^ for great is the sin before God and 

w • 

man. 

I liked the fact that he called Pyotr Va- 
silyev ‘*my man^” and I was moved by his 
quiets exalted voice. He spoke as a good priest 
reads “Lord God^ creator of this flesh . . 
and kept edging forward on his chair^ waving 
his hand liefore his face. 

“Why do you pass judgment on me? I am 
no more of a sinner than you.“ 

“How the samovar's spitting and sputtering!” 
said Lukian scathingly, but the stranger 
went on, unheeding: 

“Only God can know who most muddies 
the wellsprings of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps 
that is your sin, the sin of bookish, learned 
people. I know not books nor learning. I am 
but a live, simple man.” 

“I know that simplicity of yours — heard 
plenty of it!” 

“It is you who muddle people's heads, 
you readers-of-books and pharisees, distorters 
of simple thoughts. As for me — can you tell 
me what I teach?" 



''Heresy r' said Pyotr Vasilyev^ but the 
stranger only held his palm before his face 
as though he were reading something writteh 
thereon and continued ardently: 

"Think you that you improve the lot 
of the people by moving them ^rom one sty 
into another? 1 say unto you — this is not so! 
I say unto you — free thyself. Oh Man! For 
what are home^ and wife^ and all of thy chat- 
tels in the face of God? Free thyself. Oh Man, 
from all that leads to violence and killing — 
from gold and silver and all riches, for they 
are but dust and decay! Not on the fields 
of this earth shall man find salvation, but 
in the valleys of Paradise! Deny thyself 
everything, I say, break all ties, all bonds, 
all that holds thee to this world, for it has 
been wrought by the Anti-Christ. 1 walk the 
straight and narrow path, unwavering in 
spirit, denying this dark world. ..." 

"And do you deny bread, and water, and 
a covering for your body? They're all of this 
world," put in the old man spitefully. 

These words left Alexander unmoved; 
he continued to speak ever more soulfully. 
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and while his voice was low, he seemed to 
be sounding a brass trumpet: 

'"Wherein lie thy riches. Oh Man? In God 
done are riches to be found. Stand before 
Him untainted; tear from thy soul the fetters 
of this world and behold thy God: Thou, 
alone; He, alone. Thus shalt thou approach 
thy God, for only one path leads to Him. 
It has been said: seek salvation by abandon- 
ing father and mother, by abandoning every- 
tjaing, and by ripping out the eye that offers 
temptation. For the sake of the Lord, destroy 
thyself in substance and save thyself in spirit, 
that thy soul may glow with divine love for 
ever and ever. ...” 

"Phooh, to the dogs with you!” said Pyotr 
Vasilyev, getting up. thought you might 
have grown some sense since last year, but it 
seems you’re worse than ever.” 

The old man hobbled out of the shop on to 
the porch; this alarmed Alexander, who asked 
hurriedly, and in some surprise: 

"'Are you leaving? But — how is that?” 

The gentle Lukian winked consolingly 
and said; 
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“That's all right, that's all right/' 

But Alexander flew at him: 

“You too. blabberer of this world, sowing 
your worthless seed. What's the sense of it? 
Twice-sung hallelujahs — thrice- sung. . . /' 

With a smile at him. Lukian also went 
out on to the porch, while the stranger turned 
to the shop assistant to say with conviction: 

“The strength of my spirit is too much 
for them — too much! They flee like smoke 
from fire 1 “ 

The shop assistant glanced up from under 
his brows and remarked dryly: 

“1 don’t go in for such things." 

The stranger was .taken aback by these 
words; he pulled down his cap and muttered: 

“How can you not go in for them? Such 
things — they demand that they be gone in 
for." 

For a moment or so he continued to sit 
there in silence, with hanging head; then the 
old men called him. and all three of them went 
away without saying goodbye. 

The stranger had sprung up before me 
like a bonBre in the night. Baring and sub* 
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sidings and impressing me with a certain 
rightness in his denial of this world. 

At a convenient moment tha| evening I 
Enthusiastically described him to Ivan Lario- 
nich, a quiet, gentle man who was head mas- 
ter at our workshop. When he had heard me 
out, he said: 

"Must be a runner — that's a sect that 
doesn't accept anything." 

"How do they live?" 

"By running — wandering all over the 
earth. That's how they got to be called 
runners. They say the earth and everything 
on it is to be denied, and the police find them 
harmful and hunt them down." 

My life was bitter enough, yet I could 
not understand how anyone could deny every- 
thing on the earth. There was much that 
I found dear and interesting in the life about 
me at that time, and soon the image of Ale- 
xander faded in my memory. 

But from time to time^ in bad moments, 
he would reappear, walking down a grey path 
through the fields, headed for the woods; 
he would push hack his cap with a convul- 
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slve movement of his white hand^ unsoiled 
by work^^lsnd mutter: 

''I am walking the straight and narrow path^ 
and I deny everything! Break all tfesl. . . 

Alongside of him I would see my father, 
as he h^d appeared to Granny in her di^ams, 
beech staff in hand and a spotted dog running 
at his heels, its tongue lolling. . . . 


XIII 

The icon workshop was located in two 
rooms of a half-stone building. One of the 
rooms had three windows overlooking the yard, 
and two overlooking the ^garden; the other had 
one window facing the garden, another the 
street. The windows were small and square, and 
the glass, rainbow-hued with age, barely 
admitted the faint, dispersed light of winter. 

Both rooms were filled with tables, each 
of which had one, or even two icon-painters 
bending over it. Glass balls filled with water 
were suspended on cords from the ceiling in 
order to reflect the light of the lamps in cold, 
white rays on the square boards of the icons. 
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It was hot and stuffy in the Urorkshop. 
Some twenty ''God-painters" from Paiekh^ 
Kholui/ and Mstera were gathered here; ail 
of them wore gingham shirts open at the col- 
lar and trousers made of tickings and they 
were either barefoot, or disreputably shod. 
The heads of the painters were enveloped 
in grey clouds of makhorka smoke, and the 
air was heavy with the smell of drying oil, 
lacquer, and bad eggs. Heavily, like hot tar, 
ffowed a Vladimir folk song: 

Ohj shameless people that you are. 

To let a boy seduce a maid. 

They sang other songs, just as cheerless, 
but this was their favourite. The long-drawn 
melody did not impede one's thoughts or the 
movement of one's fine ermin-hair brush, 
tracing the lines of the drawing, colouring 
the folds in the saint's raiment, or adding 
lines of suffering to the bony faces. Through 
the window came the hammering of chaser 
Gogolev, a drunken old man with a huge 
purple nose. The sharp tapping of the hammer 
punctuated the lazy fiow of the song and 
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made one think of a worm gnawing into a 
tree. 

No one was interested in painting thes® 
icons. Some evil genius had divided up the 
task into a series of set processes utterly 
lacking in beauty^ so that it was impossible 
to develop any love for^ or even interest in 
the work. The cross-eyed carpenter Panfll^ 
a mean and spiteful man^ would bring in 
cypress and linden boards of various size^ 
which he had planed and glued; the consump- 
tive lad Davidov would lay on the foundation; 
his friend Sorokin would prepare the board 
for gilding; Milyashin would make a pencil 
drawing of the icon^ co{3ied from some original; 
old man Gogolev would do the gilding and 
'chase designs into the gold; the "'plain'' artists 
would put in the scenery and the robes of 
the saints^ and then the icon would be stood 
against the wall^ headless and handless^ 
waiting for the "face" artists to make their 
contribution. 

It was extremely unpleasant to see large 
icons for the iconostasis or for altar doors 
standing there without faces or hands or feet — 
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just empty robes^ or armour^ or the short 
tunics of the archangels. These brightly painted 
boards emanated a sense of death; the life 
#hich should have animated them was lack- 
ing^ but it seemed that it had once been 
there^ and had miraculously escaped^ leaving 
behind only its burdensome apparel. 

When the “face** artists were through with 
the icon^ was turned over to a workman who 
added enamel to the gold border design. The 
Inscription was also done by a special master^ 
while the finished icon was lacquered by Ivan 
Larionich himsL.if^ a quiet person^ manager of 
the workshop. 

He had a grey face and a grey beards fine 
and silky^ and grey eyes which seemed par- 
ticularly deep and sad. He had a gentle smile, 
but somehow it seemed wrong to smile back 
at him. He resembled the icon of Simeon- 
of- the- Pillar — just as thin and wasted, and 
his fixed eyes had the same preoccupied expres- 
sion as he gazed into the distance, beyond 
walls and people. 

A few days after 1 joined the workshop, 
the gonfalon painter, a handsome, powerful 
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Don Cossack named (Capendyukhin^ came to 
work drunk. Clenching his teeth and narrowing 
his beautiful^ feminine eyes, he silently began* 
pummelling everybody with iron fists. His 
lithe body, not very large, whirled aboijt the 
workshop like a cat in a rat- infested cellar. 
The distraught njen ran to hide in corners, 
from where they shouted to each other: 

"Punch him!" 

The "face" artist Yevgeni Sitanov managed 
to stun the raging bully by striking him over 
the head with a stool. The Cossack slumped 
down on to the floor; in a trice they stretched 
him out and bound him with towels which 
he gnawed and ripped with tigerish teeth. 
This set Yevgeni wild. He jumped up on 
a table and pressed his elbows against his 
sides ready to leap down upon the Cossack; 
his great weight would surely have crushed 
Kapendyukhin's chest, but at that moment 
Larionich appeared beside him in hat and 
coat. Shaking his finger at Sitanov, he said 
to the others in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone: 

"Take him out into the entranceway; let 
him sober up." 
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They dragged the Cossack out of the 
workshop^ put back the tables and chairs^ and 
cesumed their work^ exchanging reparks about 
^he strength of Kapendyukhin and prophesying 
that he would yet meet his death in a hght. 

'Tt would be hard to kill him^'" observed 
Sitanov very calmly^'as one speaks about work 
of which he has a thorough knowledge. 

I glanced at Larionich and tried to guess 
why these strongs unruly people should obey 
*him so readily. 

He showed everyone how to work; even the 
most experienced masters willingly took his 
advice. He spent more time and words on 
teaching Kapendyukhin than anyone else. 

‘'An artist — that's what you're called^ 
Kapendyukhin An artist must make his 
work lifelike^ in the Italian manner. Oil 
painting demands a unity of warm tones^ 
but look at all the white you've put here; 
that's why the Virgin's eyes are so cold and 
wintry The cheeks are round and red, but 
the eyes don't match. And they're not placed 
properly — one is too close to the nose, the 
other shying off to the temple, so instead of 
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the face having a pure and holy look^ It's 
cunning and worldly. You don't put enough 
mind into your work^ Kapendyukhin." 

The Cossack screwed up his face as he 
listened^ then smiled shamelessly with his 
feminine eyes and said in a pleasant voice^ 
somewhat hoarse from drinking: 

'‘Ekh^ Ivan Larionich^ this is no work 
for me! I was born to make music ^ and here 
I am — in a monastery." 

"You can master anything if you try hard 
enough." 

"Who am I to be doing this? It's a coach- 
man I should be^ with a troika of spirited 
steeds . . . ekhl. . 

And opening wide his mouthy he let out 
a long^ wild note: 

Ekh-h‘h, ril harness up my troik<i swift, 

Two chestnuts and a bay, 

Ekh-h-h, Til drive them through the 
sparkling drift. 

To my true love — away! 

Ivan Larionich succumbed with a smile^ 
adjusted the glasses on his blue^ lugubrious 
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note, and walked away^ while a dozen voices 
took up the song, merging in a powerful 
stream which seemed to lift the whole work- 
shop into the air and rock it gently back and 
forth. 


Full well the horses know the road 
To where my lady dwells. . . . 

Appr^^ntice Pashka Odintsov stopped sepa- 
rating egg yolks, and with a shell in each 
hand, led the chorus in a fine tenor. 

Intoxicated with sound, they forgot every- 
thing else, b^ oatliing in unison, filled with 
a single emotion. They kept one eye on 
the Cossack, who, w4ien he sang, was lord 
and master of the workshop. At such times 
everyone would turn to him and follow the 
movements of his arms, which he waved as 
if about to fly away. I am certain that, 
had he suddenly interrupted his song to cry: 
"Come on — let's smash everything to bits!" 
all of them, including the most prim and 
respectable of the masters, vvould have turned 
the workshop into a heap of ruins in five 
minutes. 
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He rarely sang^ but his wild songs a|f||ifiays 
wielded a triumphant and irresistible power. 
He succeeded in rousing people^ however loyv 
their spirits^ so that they strained every 
nervCj and in the fusion of their forces became 
transformed into one mighty organ. 

These songs made me keenly envious 
of the singer and of the fine power he exercised 
over people. My heart became filled with a 
quivering awe^ swelling till it hurt^ so that 
I wanted to weep and cry out to the singing 
people: 

‘How I love you all!” 

The yelloWj consumptive Davidov^ all 
tufted with hair, also opened wide his mouth 
like a newly-hatched jackdaw. 

But it was only the Cossack who started 
up such gay, wild songs; ordinarily the paint- 
ers sang sad, long-drawn pieces like "Hard 
the hearts of the people,” ”Ah, through the 
woods, the little woods,” or the song about 
the death of Alexander I: ”How he came, our 
Alexander, to survey his gallant troops.” 

Occasionally, at the suggestion of Zhikha- 
rev, the best ”face” painter in our workshop. 
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they would undertake to sing church music ^ 
but the attempt was rarely successful. Zhi- 
^kharev always craved for harmonies compre- 
hensible to him alone^ and kept criticizing 
the singing of the others. 

He was a lean man of about forty- five, 
with a half-moon of Gypsy hair curling about 
his bald pate, and heavy black brows, like 
moustaches. A thick, pointed beard was a 
definite ornament to his swarthy, fine-featured, 
un-Russian face, but beneath his aquiline nose 
flared whiskers which were superfluous in view 
of his brows. His blue eyes dilFered — the left 
one was noticeably larger than the right. 

''Pashka!'^ he called in his high tenor 
to my fellow apprentice. '"Start up 'Praise 
ye the name." Listen, folks." 

Wiping his hands on his apron, Pashka 
began: 

ti Tj n 

rr-a-a-ise ye. . . . 

""The n-a-a-a-m-e of the Lo-o-o-rd," chimed 
in several voices, while Zhikharev shouted 
excitedly: 

""Lower there, Sitanov! Drop your ypice 
to the very depths of your soul!" 
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Sitanov rumbled in a voice that sounded 
as though he were beating a barrel bottom; 

“Slaves of the Lo-o-o-rd. ...” 

“Phooh, not like that! You want to let 
go so's the very earth will tremble and 
the doors and windows will open of them- 
selves 1“ 

Zhikharev twitched all over in some in- 
comprehensible agitation^ his amazing brows 
rising and fallings his voice breakings his 
fingers plucking invisible strings. 

“Slaves of the Lord — don't you see?” 
he asked significantly. “You have to feel 
through to the very kernel of it^ right past 
the shell. Praise ye the Lord^ yc slaves! Can't 
you feel that^ good folk?" 

“We never get that place rights as you 
know," commented Sitanov tactfully. 

“All right then, drop it." 

Somewhat offended, Zhikharev turned 
back to his work. He was our best mas- 
ter — he could paint a face in the Byzan- 
tine manner, or in the Fryazhsky or Italian 
tradition. Whenever Larionich accepted an 
order for an iconostasis he would consult 
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Zhikharev^ who was a connoisseur of originals. 
All expensive copies of miracle-working icons 
juch as the Feodorov, Smolensky and Kazan Vir- 
^ins^ passed through his hands. But as he stud- 
ied originals he would complain vociferously: 

'"They've tied us down to these originals — 
that's just what they've done — tied us down!” 

In spite of the importance of his position 
in the workshop j he was more modest than 
others and very kind to the apprentices — 
•Pavel and me. He was the only one who 
showed any desire to teach us his art. 

He was difF.cult to understand. On the whole 
he was not a very cheerful person^ sometimes 
working for a week a4 a time without saying 
a word^ like a deaf-mute. He would glance 
at everyone with a surprised and distant look, 
as though seeing us for the first time And 
while he was very fond of singing, he would 
remain silent at such times, and even seemed 
not to hear the others. Everybody kept looking 
at him and passing winks behind his back. 
There he sat, bending over the slanting icon 
board, one end on his knees, the other against 
the edge of the table, while his fine brush 
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painstakingly traced the features of a face 
as dark and alien as his own. 

Suddenly he would say, very precisely 
and in an injured tone: 

" 'Predtecha * — what does that mean? ^Tech* 
in old Slavonic meant *^to go,' and * pred* means 
*^before,* so 'predtccha* means a '^foregoer,' that 
is, a forerunner, and nothing more.” 

Everybody would grin silently and cast 
furtive glances in his direction, while his 
strange words kept sounding in the silence:: 

”He shouldn't be painted in a sheepskin, 
but with wings. ...” 

”Er — who might you be speaking to?” 
someone would venture to ask. 

But he would give no answer, either not 
'having heard the question or not deigning 
to reply. Then once more his words would 
come falling through the expectant silence: 

”We ought to know their Lives, and who 
knows them, those sacred books? What do 
we know? Living along — wingless. . . . Where's 
the soul — the soul? That's what I'm asking 
you! We have the originals — that's true. 
But no heart.” 
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These thoughts spoken aloud brought 
smiles to the lips of everyone but Sitanov. 
Almost always someone would remark deri- 
Jively: 

'"Saturday he'll g<T on a bout." 

The tallj sinewy Sitanov, a lad of twenty- 
two with a round face innocent of beard or 
even eyebrows, would gaze sadly and seriously 
into the ^.orner. 

I remember how Zhikharev once proclaimed 
in a loud, excited voice as he placed a fin- 
ished copy of the Feodorov Virgin on the 
table: 

"Finished, Blessed Mother, bottomless 
chalice into which ftiall flow tears wrung 
from the hearts of the people. ..." 

Then, throwing someone's coat over his 
shoulders, he went out — to the tavern. The 
young people laughed and whistled; those who 
were older sighed enviously; but Sitanov 
went up to the icon, studied it attentively, 
and said: 

"Of course he'll get drunk. He'll get 
drunk from the hurt of parting with his pic- 
ture. Not everyone can understand that." 
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Zhikharevas bouts always began on Sat- 
urday. They were not the ordinary excesses 
of a workman addicted to alcohol. They would 
begin in the following way: in the morning 
he would write a note and dispatch it with Pavel, 
then, just before the dinner hour he would 
say to Larionich: 

''Today Til be going to the bathhouse. 

“For long?“ 

“Well, now— “ 

“Please don’t make it longer than Tuesday!’** 

Zhikharev nodded his bald head, his 
eyebrows aquiver. 

On returning from the bathhouse he would 
dress himself up like ‘a dandy, donning a 
shirt front and a cravat and attaching a long 
'silver chain to his silk vest. Then he would 
leave, admonishing Pavel and me: 

“Take special pains in cleaning up the 
workshop this evening; wash the long table 
and scrape it down.” 

Suddenly everyone was in holiday mood. 
The painters put their tables in order, ran 
off to the bathhouse, and had a hurried sup- 
per; after supper Zhikharev appeared with 
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beer and wine and food. Behind Kim came 
a woman of such huge proportions as to be 
almost a freak. In height she was ^ix feet 
^ve^ so that all our chairs and stools looked 
like toys, and even the tall Sitanov seemed 
a mere child in comparison. She was well- 
built, but her bosom was bunched up high 
under her chin. All her movements were slow 
and clumsy Though she was over forty, her 
rountl, expressicnless face with its enormous 
horsy eyes was still fresh and smooth, and 
her tiny mouth seemed painted on, like that 
of a cheap doll. 1 he woman smiled and held 
out a broad, warm palm to everybody, and 
made unnecessary remarks: 

“How do you do. It's cold today. How’ 
smelly your room is! — that 'll be the paints 
How do you do." 

It was pleasant to look at her, so strong 
and serene she was, like a broad-flow'ing river, 
but she became tedious when she spoke, al- 
ways saying things that were dull and super- 
fluous. Before enunciating a word, she would 
blow out her purplish cheeks, making them 
even rounder. 
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The young people giggled and whispered 
to each other: 

"There 't a woman for you!" 

"A regular church steeple!" 

With her lips pursed and her hands folded 
beneath her bosom^ she sat do^wn at the table 
behind the samovar^ and looked at everyone 
in turn with her good-natured^ horsy eyes. 

Everyone treated her respectfully^ the 
young people even standing in awe of her. 
A lad would stare greedily at her enormous 
body^ but if his eyes chanced to meet her 
all-encompassing gaze^ he would blush and 
hang his head. Zhikharev too treated her 
with esteem^ using the fcllrmal mode of address^ 
calling her "neighbour," and bowing low when- 
ever he offered her anything from the table. 

"Oh don't trouble about me," she would 
drawl sweetly. "How you do trouble yourself, 
really!" 

She herself seemed never to hurry. Her 
arms moved only from the elbow down since 
she kept her elbows pressed tightly to her 
sides, and from her great body emanated the 
heady odour of fresh-baked bread. 
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Old man Gogolev^ stuttering in ecstasy^ 
paid her endless compliments^ to which she 
listened with her head tilted reverently^ 
as though he were the deacon reading the 
service. Whenever he became entangled in 
words^ she would make her own contribu- 
tion: 

*‘l wasn’t pretty when I was young; that 
all came of a matron 'o experience. By the 
time 1 was thirty I had grown so very at- 
tractive that even the gentles took notice^ 
and one nobleman even ollered me a coach 
and pair. . . .” 

Kapendyukhin, who by this time was tipsy 
and dishevelled^ flashed her a hostile glance 
and said roughly: 

“In exchange for what?“ 

“For my love^ naturally^’' explained the 
guest. 

“Love/' grunted fCapendyiikhin, somewhat 
embarrassed. “What do you mean^ love?" 

“A handsome fellow like you ought to 
know all about love," she answered simply. 

The workshop rocked with laughter and 
Sitanov mumbled to Kapendyukliin: 
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"She's a fool — or worse. It'd take an 
awful ache to make you fall in love with a 
woman like thatj that's clear." 

The wine had blanched his face^ beaded 
his temples with perspiration^ and lighted 

warning fires in his clever eyes. Old 
man Gogolev swung his ugly nose and wiped 
his bleary eyes with his fingers as he 

asked: 

"How many babies have you had?" 

"Only one." 

A lamp hung above the table^ another 

in the corner beyond the stove. Their meagre 
light left the corners of the workshop filled 
with dense shadows, out of which peered 

^faceless figures. The blank grey patches in 
place of hands and faces gave rise to weird 
fancies; more than ever it seemed that the 
bodies of the saints had mysteriously taken 
flighty leaving their painted robes in these 
dim rooms. The glass balls were raised and 
hooked to the ceiling, where they gleamed 
bluely, amid clouds of smoke. 

Zhikharev walked restlessly about the 
table, playing the host to everybody, his 



bald skull inclined now toward one, now 
toward another, his skinny fingers moving 
incessantly. He had grown thinner and his 
hawklike nose had grown sharper, throwing 
a long black shadow across his cheek when 
he stood against the light. 

“Eat and drink your fill, friends,” said 
he in his ringing tenor. 

And the woman chanted, as though she 
were mistress of the board: 

“Dear me, neighbour, why should you 
trouble yourselP Eve rybody has his own arms 
and his own appetite; nobody can eat more 
than he has a wish tq.” 

“Enjoy yourselves, folks,” cried Zhikharev 
excitedly. “We're all the slaves of God, 
friends; let's sing Praise ye the Name.' 

The singing was a failure; by this time 
everyone had grown mellow with food and 
vodka. Kapendyukhin had taken up an accord- 
ion, while young Victor Salautin, as grave 
and dark as a raven, was thrumming on a 
tambourine, which gave off a deep rumble 
accompanied by the merry jingle of the discs 
around the edge. 
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"A Russian step!" ordered Zhikharev. 
"Neighbour, be so kind!" 

"Ah me!" sighed the woman, getting up. 
"How you do trouble yourself!” 

She walked into the centre of the floor 
and stood there as solid as a watchtower. She 
was wearing a wide brown skirt and a yellow 
batiste waist and had a red kerchief on her 
head. 

The accordion struck up a lively tune, 
its tiny bells chimed, the tambourine gave 
out heavy, dull gasps that were unpleasant 
to hear, as though some lunatic were sob- 
bing and sighing and beating his head against 
a wall. 

Zhikharev did not know how to dance. 
He simply shifted his feet, tappingr with 
the heels of his shiny boots or taking little 
goat- leaps, out of time with the music. His 
feet seemed not to belong to him, and he 
twisted his body in a horrid way, like a wasp 
in a web, or a fish in a net. It was a sad spec- 
tacle. But everyone, even those who were 
drunk, followed his convulsions attentively, 
their eyes glued to his face and hands. Zhi- 
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kharev's expression changed amazingly, now 
becoming gentle and shy, now proud, now 
s^rnly frowning. Suddenly something would 
allound him, causing him to cry out and close 
his eyes. When he reopened them he seemed 
overwhelmed by sadness. Clenching his fists, 
he would creep toward the woman and sud- 
denly, with a stamp of his foot, fall on his 
knees before her, throwing wide his arms and 
lifting his brows as he flung her a fervent 
sifiile. She would look down at him, smile 
her indulgence, and warn him in her calm way: 

“You ^11 wear yourself out, neighbour!" 

She tried to close her eyes graciously, 
but these eyes, the size* of three-kopek pieces, 
refused to be closed, and the resulting wrinkles 
only made her unsightly. 

She too was a poor dancer. She could 
only swing her huge body slowly and shift 
it noiselessly from place to place. In her left 
hand she held a handkerchief which she waved 
languidly; she kept her right hand on her 
hip, giving her the look of an enormous jug. 

Conflicting emotions flitted across Zhi- 
kharev's face as he kept ending about this 
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statue. It seemed that it was not he alone 
who was dancing there^ but ten men, all 
of them different: one was shy and modest; 
another crabbed and intimidating; a third 
was himself intimidated, and gave little cries 
as he tried to slip away from that colossal, re- 
pellent woman. Suddenly another appeared, 
tearing his teeth and twisting his body like 
a wounded dog. This ugly dance oppressed 
me and roused bad memories of soldiers and 
cooks and laundresses and dog-mating. 

I remembered Sidorov's quiet words: 

"Everybody lies about such things. They're 
ashamed, because nobody is really in love — 
they just do it for fufi." 

I was unwilling to believe that "every- 
body lies about such things." What about 
Queen Margot? And certainly Zhikharev did 
not lie. I knew that Sitanov loved a street- 
walker who had infected him with a shameful 
disease, but he had not beaten her for this, 
as his comrades advised; instead, he had rent- 
ed a room for her and was having her doc- 
tored, and he always spoke of her with par- 
ticular tenderness and diffidence. 
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The big woman kept swaying there, the 
set smile on her face, the handkerchief waving 
ki her hand. Zhikharev still jumped convul- 
sively about her, and as I watched them I 
thought: Could Eve, who deceived God Him- 
self, have possibly resembled this horse? 
I began to hate her. 

The faceless icons stared down from the 
dark wall.', the dark night pressed against 
the windowpancs, the lamps burned low 
in the stuffy workshop. Above the stamping 
of feet and the hum of voices, 1 could catch 
the sound of water dripping quickly from the 
copper washbasin into the slop bucket. 

How unlike the Tife in the books this 
was! How dreadfully unlike! Soon everyone 
became bored. Kapendyukhin pushed the 
accordion into the hands of Salautin and 
shouted: 

'"Come on, let's make the boards smoke!" 

He danced like Vanka Tsiganok, as 
though he were flying through the air. Then 
Pavel Odintsov and Sorokin did some quick, 
nimble steps. Even consumptive Davidov 
shuffled across the floor, coughing from the 
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dust and the smoke and the acrid smell of 
vodka and smoked sausage^ the latter always 
suggesting tanned leather. 

On they went^ dancing, singing, and 
shouting, but they seemed to be making a 
point of having a good time, and to be put- 
ting each other through a test of sprightliness 
and endurance. 

Sitanov, who was now tipsy, went from 
one to another asking in a maudlin tone: 

“How could he possibly love a woman 
like that, eh?” 

Larionich shrugged his bony shoulders and 
replied: 

“She’s no worse ‘than many another; 
what’s it to you?” 

But soon the couple they were speaking 
about disappeared. 

“Have they gone?” asked Sitanov as he 
swept the room with his sad, grey-blue eyes. 

They had indeed, and Zhikharev, I knew, 
would return to the workshop only in two 
or three days’ time. After a visit to the bath- 
house he would go on working in his corner 
for some two weeks, silent, important, aloof. 
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Sitanov had an oldish face^ not at all 
handsome^ but with clear, kindly eyes. 

He was friendly toward me, and for this 
could thank my notebook full of verse. 
He did not believe in God, but it was diffi- 
cult to determine who here, except Larionich, 
did believe in Him and loved Him. Every- 
one spoke of God with a tinge of sarcasm, 
as wor’vincii refer to their employer. Yet 
whenever they sat dow'n to dinner or supper 
tliey would cross themselves, and on going 
to bed they said their prayers. And all of them 
attended chuivh on Sundays. 

Sitanov, on the other hand, did none 
of these things, and* he was considered an 
atheist. 

“There is no God," he asserted. 

“Then where does everything come nom?" 

'T don't know." 

Once I said to him: 

“How could there be no God?" 

“Don't you see — God is the Heights," he 
replied, stretching his long arm above his head, 
then pointing to the floor. “Man is the Depths. 
Isn’t that so? But it has been said: 'And 
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God made Man in His own image. ' In whose 
image was Gogolev made?" 

That baffled me. In spite of his age^ th« 
filthy, drunken Gogolyev was guilty of the 
sin of Onan. I also recalled Granny's sister, 
and Yermokhin, the soldier from Vyatka. 
What traces of the godhead could be discov- 
ered in these people? 

"People arc pigs," said Sit'anov, but he 
immediately tried to console me: 

"Don't worry, Maximich, there ar^ 
good ones among them too — there are indeed." 

I felt at ease with him. Whenever he 
did not know a thing, he would admit it 
frankly: 

"I don't know," he would say. "I haven't 
thought about it. " 

This too was unusual. All the other people 
I had met felt that they knew everything and 
did not hesitate to hold forth on any sub- 
ject. 

I found it strange that, in addition to 
fine, soul-stirring verse, his notebook con- 
tained many rhymes that made your cheeks 
burn. When I spoke to him about Pushkin, 
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he pointed to the "Gavriliada,” which he 
had copied out. 

"Pushkin? Can't take him serious. But 
Benediktov — there’s someone you want to 
pay attention to^ Maximich!" 

Closing his eyes^ he would recite softly: 

Behold the wondrous bosom j 
Of this lovely lady. . . . 

For some reuson he particularly empha- 
sized three lines^ reciting them with joyful 
pride: 

TVer can the eaglets lance like eye 
These searing portals pierce. 

To glimpse lier inmost heart. 

"Understand?" 

I was ashamed to admit that 1 could not 
understand what delighted him so. 

XIV 

My duties in the workshop were not very 
involved. In the mornings before anyone 
else was up^ I had to heat the samovar for 
the painters. While they took tea in the 
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kitchen, Pavel and I cleaned up the rooms, 
separated the yolks from the whites of the 
eggs used for mixing colours, and then I seU 
out for the trade arcade. In the evening I 
had to mix paints and ''observe^' the masters 
at work. At first 1 “observed" with the greatest 
interest, but soon I realized that most of 
these men disliked their piecemeal jobs and 
were tortured by insufferable boredom. 

Having little to do, I spent the evenings 
telling the painters about life on the steamer" 
or stories from books, and without my notic- 
ing it I came to occupy a special place in 
the workshop — that of reader and story- 
teller. 

I soon realized that none of these people 
knew or had seen as much as I had. In earliest 
childhood most of them had been clapped 
inside the tiny cage of their craft, where they 
had been confined ever since. Zhikharev alone, 
of all those in the workshop, had been to 
Moscow, and he always spoke about it with 
an impressive frown: 

^'Moscow's not to be taken in by tears. 
You have to keep your eyes open there!" 
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None of the others had been further than 
Shuya or Vladimir. If Kazan were mentioned, 
ihey would ask me: 

"Are there many Russians there? And are 
there churches too?" 

For them, Perm meant Siberia; they could 
not believe that Siberia was beyond the Urals. 

"Don^t they bring Urals perch and stur- 
geon from over there, from the Caspian Sea? 
That means the Urals must be on that sea!" 

Sometimes I thought they were just trying 
to make fun of me 'Ahen they said that England 
was beyond the ocean, and that Bonaparte 
came from a family of Kaluga nobles. When 
I told them about things 1 had seen with my 
own eyes, they rarely believed me, but they 
loved to listen to hair-raising tales and stories 
with intricate plots. Even the elders preferred 
fiction to truth. I could see very well that the 
more farfctchcvl the tale and the more incre- 
dible the situations, the more attentively whey 
listened. In general, they w'?re not interested 
in reality; all of them cast wdslful glances 
into the future, eager to blot out the ugliness 
and poverty of the present. 
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This amazed me the more in that I already 
had a sharp sense of the contradictions between 
truth and fiction. Here were these real people 
before me^ but I found none like them in the 
books — no Smuries^ no stoker-Yakovs^ no 
Alexanders^ no Zhikharevs^ no washwomen like 
Natalya. 

In Davidov's trunk lay a worn collection 
of stories by Golitsinsky^ Bulgarin's Ivan 
Vyzhtgtnj and a volume of Baron Brambeus. 
I read all, these books to the painters^ who 
enjoyed them immensely. 

'"Reading sweeps out the noise and the 
quarrelling^ and that's a good things" observed 
Larionich. 

' I began to search for books; whatever 1 
found 1 would read to the men. Those 
were memorable evenings; the workshop 
became filled with a midnight quiet; the 
glass balls hung overhead like cold white 
stars^ their rays lighting the bald or tousled 
heads bending over the tables. 1 saw calm^ 
thoughtful faces; sometimes someone would 
say a word in praise of the author or hero. 
These timid^ attentive people little resembled 
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their day-time selves. I loved them dearly 
at such moments, and they felt dr^wn to me. 
{» seemed to have found my place. 

“With these books it's like in the spring, 
when you open the windows and let in the 
fresh air for the first time," said Sitanov 
one day. 

Without joining a library, a thing which 
none of us thought of, 1 had difficulty in get- 
ting books. I managed only by asking everyone 
for them, like a beggar. One day. the fire- 
chief gave me a volume of Lermontov. The 
reading of this book was for me a vivid demon- 
stration of the power cjf poetry, and the tre- 
mendous influence it wields over human 

1 remember that Sitanov, when I had 
just begun to read The Demon, glanced first 
into the book and then into my face, then 
laid down his brush, thrust his long arms 
between his knees, and began to rock back 
and forth with a smile on hi.> face, his chair 
squeaking. 

“Hush, brothers," said Larionich, also 
putting aside his worK and coming over to 
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Sitanov's table where I was reading. The poem 
hlled me with poignant rapture; my voice* 
broke and I could scarcely see the lines for 
the tears in my eyes. But I was even more 
enraptured by the hushed^ cautious movement 
in the room; everything about me seemed to 
heave and swell as some powerful magnet drew 
these people toward me. When I had finished 
Part One^ almost all the painters were press- 
ing closely about the table^ smiling and 
frowning^ their arms about each other's 
shoulders. 

"'Read on^ read on^" said Zhikharev, 
pushing my head into the book. 

When I had finished, he took the volume, 
read the title, and thrust it under his arm, 
saying: 

“You'll have to read this again. Tomorrow. 
Til take care of the book.” 

He walked away, locked Lermontov in 
a drawer of his table, and went back to work. 
A stillness settled down over the workshop; 
people quietly resumed their places; Sitanov 
walked over to the window and stood there 
motionless, his head pressed against the pane. 
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while Zhikharev, once more laying down his 
brush, said sternly: 

% “That's what I call living, slaves of God — 
it is indeed!" 

He shrugged his shoulders, lowered his 
head, and continued: 

“I could even paint the Demon: a dark, 
shaggy body, flame-coloured wings — red lead — 
with face and feet and hands a palish blue, 
like snow on a moonlit night." 

Until suppertime he kept twisting about 
on his stool w^'h an unwonted restiveness, 
drumming with his fingers and muttering 
unintelligibly about the Demon, about Eve, 
and women, and Paradise, and about how 
the saints had sinned. 

“That's all true!" he asserted. “If the 
saints sin with sinful women, a Demon 
would surely take pride in luring a pure 
soul! " 

No one made reply; perhaps all of them, 
like me, were loath to speak. They >\orked 
reluctantly, with one eye on the clock, and 
when the hour of nine struck, everyone stopped 
at once. 
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Sitanov and Zhikhairev went out into the 
yard^ where I joined them. There, glancing 
up at the stars, Sitanov said: 

Caravans wandering 
Through nebulous spaces, 

'"To think of Ending words like thatl"' 

'T don't remember any words,” commented 
Zhikharev, shivering in the sharp cold. ”1 
don't remember anything, but I see it all. A 
strange thing, that a man should make you piiy 
the devil! For you do pity him, don't you?” 

”Yes, you do,” agreed Sitanov. 

"Just see what it means to be a man I” 
exclaimed Zhikharev unforgettably. 

When he returned to the entranceway, he 
warned me: 

"Don't speak to anyone in the shop about 
that book, Maximich. It's sure to be a 
forbidden one.” 

I was overjoyed: so this was the kind of 
book the priest had asked me about at con- 
fession! 

Supper proceeded listlessly, without the 
usual noise and conversation, as though some- 
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thing stupendous had occurred which everyone 
Wished to ponder. After supper^ when all had 
r^ired^ Zhikhcirev took out the book and said 
to me: 

"Here^ read it again. Slowly, without any 
hurry." 

Several of the men silently rose from their 
beds and came over to the table, squatting 
about it^ undressed^ the*r legs drawn up under 
them. 

And once again, when 1 had finished read- 
ings Zhikharev said^ tapping the table with 
his fingers: 

"That's living for you! Ekh, Demon, 
Demon . . . how did such a thing ever happen 
to you, brother?" 

Sitanov leaned over my shoulder to read 
some lines that caused him to laugh with 
delight and remark: 

"Til copy them out in my notebook." 

Zhikharev rose and took the book to his 
table, but suddenly he halted and said in a 
hurt, agitated voice: 

"We live along like blind puppies, what 
for? — nobody knows; unwanted by God 
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or Demon. Do you call us slaves of God? 
job was a slave, but God Himself spoke 
with him. And with Moses. But who do we be- 
long to?” 

He locked up the book and began to put 
on his clothes, calling to Sitanov: 

^Coming to the tavern? 

“I'm going to see my girl,” answered 
Sitanov quietly. 

When they had gone, I lay down on the 
floor near the door next to Pavel Odintso^v. 
For some time he kept sniffling and tossing 
about, and suddenly he began to cry softly. 

“What's the matter?" 

“I feel so sorry foe them,” he said. “I've 
been living with them almost four years 
now; I know them all.” 

I too pitied these people. We lay awake 
for a long time, discussing them in whispers, 
recalling the goodness and kindness lodged in 
each of them, and discovering qualities that 
deepened our childish pity. 

Pavel Odintsov and 1 became fast friends; 
later he developed into a first-class master, 
but did not work at his craft for long. By the 
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time he was thirty he had become a confirmed 
drunkard. Some time later 1 saw him^ a tramp^ 
^ the Khitrov Market in Moscow, and not 
long ago I heard that he died of typhus. 
It is dreadful to remember how many fine 
people have perished to no good purpose 
during my lifetime. People everywhere become 
worn out and die; that is only natural. But 
nowhere do they become worn out so swiftly 
and so senselessly as in Russia. . . . 

At that time Pavel was a round-headed 
lad, some two year's older than myself. Be- 
sides being quick, clever, and honest, he pos- 
sessed artistic talent. He had a knack for 
drawing cats, dogs, and birds, and made witty 
cartoons of our painters, always representing 
them as feathered folk: Sitanov was a mourn- 
ful woodcock perched on one leg; Zhikha- 
rev was a rooster with a ragged comb and 
bald brow; the ailing Davidov was a sad little 
pewit. His best cartoon was that of Gogolev, 
the elder chaser, whom he represented as a 
bat with large ears, a monstrous nose, and 
tiny feet with six claws on each. From out 
of his round, dark face glanced the white 
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circles of his eyes^ with pupils like lentils 
standing on end^ giving him an alerts scoun- 
drelly look. 

The painters took no offence when shown 
the cartoons^ but everyone found the cartoon 
of Gogolev repulsive^ and they said to the 
artist^ very earnestly: 

"You better tear it up, or the old man 
may see it and make things hard for you." 

The old man, dirty and foul and forever 
drunk, was importunately pious^ indefatigaBly 
vicious, a talebearer in the service of the shop 
assistant who, in view of the fact that the 
mistress intended marrying him to her niece, 
already considered himself head of the estab- 
lishment and all the people in it. Everyone 
feared and hated him, and for that reason 
they feared Gogolev as well. 

Pavel harried the chaser unceasingly, as 
though his sole aim was to keep Gogolev 
from enjoying a moment's rest. He found in 
me a worthy accomplice, and everyone was 
diverted by our efforts, which were almost 
always harsh and crude. But the painters 
said: 
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"Watch outj fellows! Kuzma-the-beetle 
will get you yet!" 

“Kuzma-the-beetle” was the shop assist- 
ant’s nickname at the workshop. 

But we paid no heed to these warnings. 
Often we put paint on the chaser's face while 
he slept^ and once when he lay in a drunken 
stupor, we gilded his spongelike nose. For 
three d?/f he was unable to get the gold out 
of the pores. But whenever we threw the old 
man into a rage I recalled the steamer, and the 
little soldier from Vyatka, and my conscience 
gave me no peace. In spite of his age, Gogolev 
was no match for us; he often caught us off 
our guard and thrashe^ us soundly. After each 
thrashing he would complain to the mistress. 

She too was habitually tipsy, and for that 
reason always jolly and good-natu**ed. She 
would try to frighten us by banging the table 
with her puffy hands and shouting: 

"Up to your mischief again, you devils! 
He's an old man; you ought to show him re- 
spect! Who poured that ink into his wine- 
glass?" 

"We did." 
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* The mistress blinked. 

^‘Heavens above^ they even admit it^ the 
little wretches! Don't you know that old 
folks must be respected?" 

She shooed us away^ and that evening 
complained to the shop assistant. 

"How's that?" he said to me sternly. "You 
read books^ even the Bible^ and yet you're 
always up to something. Watch out^ brother!" 

The mistress was a lonely soul and very 
pathetic. Sometimes^ having taken too much 
liqueur, she would sit at the window and sing: 

TVo ont cart!6 about my sorrow. 

No one knows about my grtef. 

No one loves me\ no one pitted ^ 

No one offers me relief. 

She would sniffle and wail in a voice 
wobbly with age: "Oo-o-o-o-o! " 

One day I saw her start downstairs with a 
jug of milk. Suddenly her knees gave way and 
she collapsed^ continuing her descent in bumps 
from step to step^ the jug firmly clutched 
in her outstretched hands, the milk spilling 
over her dress, while she berated the jug. 
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* "'Look how youVe spilling^ you devils 
•you! " 

She was not fat, but soft and ’flabby, like 
an old cat whose mice-catching is a thing 
of the past, and who, heavily sated, can only 
lie and purr at fond remembrances of feasts 
and conquests. 

"'Hm-m,” Sitanov would muse with a 
frown. " 1 lus was onr^ a big business and a 
fine workshop, with a clever man at the head. 
But now it's all gone to the dogs, and the 
rewards are all pouring into the lap of that 
Kuzma-the-beetle. How we worked! And all 
for him, it turns out. The very thought's 
enough to make something snap inside you, 
so that all you want to do is drop work 
and climb up on the roof, to lie gazing up at 
the sky all summer long." 

Pavel Odintsov became infected by Sita- 
nov 's ideas. Puffing at a cigarette in the man- 
ner of the grownups, he would philosophize 
on God, drunkenness, women, and the futility 
of labour; some people spent all their time 
making things which others only destroyed, 
unappreciative of their value. 
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At such moments his sharps attractive 
little face would look old and wrinkled. Most 
often these thoughts would come to him as ly: 
sat on his bed on the floor^ his arms clasped 
about his knees^ his eyes staring through the 
blue squares of windows at * the stars in the 
wintry sky, and at the shed roof, now sagging 
under a weight of snow. 

The painters snored and muttered in 
their sleep; someone garbled words in a night- 
mare; Davidov coughed away the remnants 
of his life up on the top bunk. Over in a corner 
the '^slaves of God'' Kapendyukhin, Sorokin, 
and Pershin sprawled side by side, shackled 
by sleep and drunkenness. Down from the 
.walls stared the icons, faceless, handless, 
footless. The stench of oil, rotten eggs, and 
the filth festering in the cracks of the floor, 
made breathing almost impossible. 

"How I pity them all!" whispered Pavel. 
"Oh Lord!" 

I too was becoming ever more oppressed 
by this pity. Both of us, as I have already 
said, found these men good, but the life they 
lived was bad, unworthy of them^ and un- 
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bearably dull. When the Lenten bells chimed 
drearily^ and the blizzards blew> making 
^houses and trees and everything on earth 
shudder and wail and weep^ then gloom^ 
like a leaden curtain^ settled down over the 
workshop j suffocating the painters^ smothering 
the life out of them^ driving them into taverns^ 
or the arms of women^ who^ like vodka > helped 
them to forget. 

On such evenings reading did not help^ 
and Pavel and I resorted to other means of 
diversion. M .King up our faces with paint 
and soot^ and adding wigs and whiskers of 
hemp^ we acted out various comedies of our 
own improvisation^ * heroically hghting the 
gloom^ and forcing people to laugh. 1 remem- 
bered the Legend of How Peter the Great Was 
Rescued by a Soldier, and reduced the story 
to dialogue form. We climbed up on Davidov's 
bunk and acted it out, gaily lopping off the 
heads of imaginary Swedes. Our audience 
roared. 

The painters especially enjoyed the legend 
of the Chinese devil Tsingi Yu- tong. Pashka 
played the part of the unfortunate devil who 
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had conceived the idea of doing good^ while 
1 played everything else: people of both sexes^ 
stage properties^ a Good Spirit^ and eve»* 
the stone on which the Chinese devil rested 
disconsolate after each unsuccessful attempt 
to do good. 

The audience laughed, and I was pain- 
fully surprised to discover how easily people 
could be amused. 

^‘Ekh, you clowns! You caperers!” they 
would shout at us. 

But the more we played, the more insistent 
became the thought that grief was more 
accessible to these people than joy. 

Merriment is never* long-lived among us^ 
§nd is not valued for its own sake, but is 
evoked with great effort as an antidote for 
the brooding Russian heartache. There is 
nothing reliable about a merriment which has 
no life of its own, nor any will to live, but 
comes only to lighten dreary days. 

And only too often does Russian merri- 
ment turn unexpectedly and imperceptibly 
into cruel drama. In the midst of a dance, 
wherein the dancer seems weaving himself 
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free of his bonds^ the beast in him suddenly 
breaks loose^ and in bestial anguish throws 
^tself at everyone and everything^ roarings 
ragingj shattering. . . . 

This forced merriment^ roused by outside 
impulses^ irritated me to such an extent^ 
that in a frenzy of self-forgetfulness I would 
begin to recount and act out whatever my fancy 
conjured up on the spur of the moment. How 
desperate was my desire to excite in these 
people a free and spontaneous joy! And my 
efforts were no^ vholely without success; the 
painters praised and marvelled, but the gloom 
which I seemed to have dispersed, would 
only gather again, thickening and pressing 
down as heavily as before. 

The mousy Larionich would say gently: 

'"What a little rogue you are. Lord bless 

I " 

you! 

''A real comfort!” confirmed Zhikharev. 
"Why don't you go join a circus, or perhaps a 
theatre? You ought to make a fine clown.” 

Of all the people in the workshop, only 
Kapendyukhin and Sitanov went to the 
theatre, and they onl^ at Yuletide and Shrove* 
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tide. The elder masters advised them to* 
atone for this sin by dipping themselves in' 
the Jordan through the baptismal hole in^ 
the ice. Sitanov kept saying to me: 

'"Drop all this and become an actor.'" 

And he would give me a moving account 
of the sad Life of Yakovlev, the Actor. 

"You could live like that too!" 

He loved to tell about Marie Stuart, 
calling her "the vixen," and he was partic- 
ularly enthusiastic about The Spanish Moble, 

"Don Cesare de Bazan was the noblest 
of the noble, Maximich. Really exceptional!" 

He himself had something of The Spanish 
Moble in him. One day three firemen beat up 
a muzhik out on the square in front of the 
watchtower. A crowd of some forty people 
watched the sight, goading on the firemen. 
Sitanov rushed into the fray, beat off the 
assailants with his long arms, lifted up the 
muzhik and thrust him into the crowd, 
shouting: 

"Take him away!" 

He himself remained to fight it out, one 
against three. 
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The firehouse was only a dozen steps 
away^ so that the firemen could easily have 
(lulled for help and given Sitanov a thorough 
trouncing. But fortunately for him they 
took to their heels. 

"Sons of dogs!" he cried after them. 

On Sundays the young people went out 
to the timberyards beyond the Peter and Paul 
Cemetery to engage ;n fisticufis with the 
members of the Sanitary Brigade and muzhiks 
from the surrounding villages. The brigade 
put up a famo*-s fighter — a Mordovian giant 
with a pinhead and sore eyes. He would take 
up his stand in front of his supporters^ his 
feet planted wide apart^ and cry out good- 
naturedly to the town fellows as he wiped 
his running eyes on his dirty sleeve: 

"Come on if you're coming, before I catch 
a chill!" 

Kapendyukhin always fought him for our 
side, but the Mordovian invariably got the 
better of him. 

"What am I worth if I can't lick that 
fellow?" Kapendyukhin would cry, panting and 
bloody. 
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That finally became the sole aim of his 
life. He went into strict training: he gave up 
drinking, ate mostly meat, rubbed himself 
down with snow every evening before go- 
ing to bed, and crossed himself with two- 
pood weights to develop muscle. But none of 
these things helped. Finally he sewed pieces 
of lead into his gloves and boasted to Sita- 
nov: 

“This'll be the end of the Mordovian!" 

“Take them out, or I'll give you away 
before the fight," Sitanov warned him sternly, 

Kapendyukhin did not believe he would 
do it, but just before the fight Sitanov sud- 
denly called out to the Mordovian: 

“Wait a bit, Vasili Ivanovich! First I'll 
fight Kapendyukhin!" 

The Cossack reddened and shouted: 

“Tm not fighting with you! Get out of 
here ! " 

“Yes you are,*' said Sitanov, fixing him 
with a compelling glance as he advanced. 
Kapendyukhin hesitated for a minute, then 
tore off his gloves, thrust them into the breast 
of his coat, and quickly walked away. 
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This was an unpleasant surprise for both 
sidles, and a respectable-looking man said to 
Sitanov angrily: 

''That's against the rules^ fellow^ settling 
private scores in a public fight." 

People shouted at Sitanov from all sides; 
for a long time he remained silent^ then said 
to the respectable- looking man: 

‘And what if I've stopped a murder?" 

The respeclable-IooKing man immediate- 
ly understood; he even doIFed his cap^ say- 
ing: 

"In that case^ here's a thank-you from our 
side," 

"Only don't go talking about it^ if you 
please." 

"Why should I? Kapendyukhin s a rare 
fighter and it gets a man's dander up to be 
always licked — we can understand that. But 
from now on we'll take a look at his gloves 
before a fight." 

"That's your business." 

When the respectable- looking man had 
gone away, our side began expostulating with 
Sitanov. 



"What did you do that for^ you fool? The 
Cossack would have licked him^ and now weVe 
the ones who are licked.” 

We chided him long and persistently^ 
taking pleasure in it. 

Sitanov only sighed and said 

"Ah, the scum. ...” 

Then, to everyone's surprise, he chal- 
lenged the Mordovian. The latter took up his 
position, flourished his fists, and called out 
jokingly: 

"A little tussle — just to warm up!” 

Several of the bystanders grabbed hands 
and pushed against those standing behind to 
form a wide circle. 

Round and round sparred the fighters, 
, eyes glued to each other's faces, right fists 
extended, left fists clenched against their 
chests. Experienced onlookers immediately 
noted that Sitanov 's arms were longer than 
the Mordovian's. Everything grew still ex- 
cept for the crunching of the snow under the 
feet of the fighters. Someone, unable to stand 
the strain, muttered in greedy complaint: 

"High time they lit into each other.” 
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. Sitanov swung his rights the Mordovian 
raised his left in defence^ and received a di- 
rect blow from Sitanov 's left in the pit of 
i^s stomach. He retreated with a grunt^ remark- 
ing with approval: 

“YouVe no fool, young as you are." 

Then they went at it, swinging hard at 
each others' chests. In a few minutes both 
sides were shouting excitedly: 

“At him. God-painter! Decorate his mug 
for, him!" 

The Mordovian was much stronger than 
Sitanov, but le s agile; unable to swing as 
quickly, he took two or three blows to every 
one he delivered. But tl^e pummelling seemed 
to have little effect on him, for he kept roar- 
ing and mocking his opponent, and then all 
of a sudden, with a powerful upward shot, 
he knocked Sitanov 's right arm out of the 
socket. 

“Pull them apart. A draw!" shouted sev- 
eral voices at once. The onlookers rushed 
forward and separated the fighters. 

“He's not very strong, the God-painter, 
but he's quick," said the Mordovian good- 
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naturedly. "He'll make a fine fighter yet^ and 
I'm not ashamed to say it." 

The youngsters who had been watching 
began a general free-for-all, while I led 
Sitanov off to a bonesetter. What he had 
done raised him even higher in my estimation 
and increased my fondness and respect for 
him. 

He was very just and honest, seeming 
to feel that this was merely his duty; but the 
belligerent Kapendyukhin made fun of him. 

"Ekh, always puffing yourself up, Sitanov!" 
he would say, "You've polished up your soul 
like a samovar, and go vaunting it about — 
just see what a shining light I am! But it’s 
a brass soul you've got, and you’re a bore in 
the bargain!" 

Sitanov would go right on working, or 
copying Lermontov's verse into his notebook. 
He spent all his free time copying, and once 
I said to him: 

"But you've got money. Why don't you go 
buy yourself the book?" 

"No, it's better when you copy it out in 
your own hand," he replied. 
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. While waiting for the ink to dry, having 
finished a page of his elaborate caligraphy^ 
he would read softly: 

Unregretting and unfeeling. 

From this earth you turn away. 

Where all happiness is fleeting. 

And all beauty for a day, 

“That's the truths" he would say, screw- 
ing up his eyes. “Ekh, how well that poet 
could see the t'uth!'"' 

I was amazed by the way Sitanov treated 
Kapendyukhin. Whenever the latter was tipsy, 
he would start a fight with Sitanov, who would 
patiently try to dissuade him: 

“Keep away! Don't touch me." 

In the end Sitanov would begin to beat the 
drunk mercilessly, so mercilessly, in fact, that 
the other painters, who usually were only too 
willing to watch a fight, would step in and 
pull the friends apart. 

“If we don't stop Sitanov in time, he'll 
beat him to death, without a thought for 
himself/' they would aay. 
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Even when he was sober^ Kapendyukhin 
was forever plaguing Sitanov^ mocking his 
passion for poetry and his unfortunate Ic^ve 
affair^ and making smutty, but futile efforts 
to rouse his jealousy. Sitanov would listen to 
the Cossack's teasing without replying or 
taking offence, sometimes even laughing along 
with Kapendyukhin. 

They slept next to each other, and would 
lie awake whispering until late at night. 

These nocturnal conversations intrigued me: 

o 

1 wondered what two p>eople, so utterly differ- 
ent, could find to talk about in such an amiable 
way. But whenever 1 approached them, the 
Cossack would say: 

''What are you doing here?'* 

xA.nd Sitanov would ignore me. 

But once they called me over. 

"Maximich," said the Cossack, "if you 
had a lot of money, what would you do with it?" 

"Buy books." 

"And what else?" 

"I don't know." 

"Ekh!" sighed Kapendyukhin in disappoint- 
ment, turning away. 
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“Sec?'* said Sitanov calmly. “Nobody can 
tell — neither the old nor the young. I'm tell- 
ing you that riches alone don't mean a thing. 
It's what goes with them." 

"What were you talking about?" I asked. 

“Nothing much. Just killing time — couldn't 
sleep," answered the Cossack. But later they 
allowed me to listen to their talk, and I dis- 
covered l 1 at they spent their nights discussing 
the same things people discuss in the daytime: 
God and justice and happiness, the cunning 
and stupidity of women, the greediness of 
the rich, and the fact that life in general is 
an incomprehensible muddle. 

I was always an eager listener; their con- 
versations stirred me deeply, and I was glad 
they agreed that life was bad and should be 
made better. But at the same time I saw that 
the mere desire to make it better placed no 
obligation on anybody, nor did it change the 
life in the workshop or the relation of the 
painters to each other. ^ All this talk, while 
giving me some insight into life, revealed 
it as a kind of dreary emptiness in which 
people, -like dry leaves on the surface of a 
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wind-swept pond, drift about without aim pr 
purpose, they themselves resenting and de- 
nouncing the aimlessness of their drifting. 

The painters were always boasting, or 
repenting, or blaming someone, starting fierce 
quarrels over mere trifles and hurting each 
other deeply. They spent their time guessing 
what would happen to them in the next world, 
while here, near the slop bucket by the door, 
one of the floor boards had rotted away, leav- 
ing a hole through which damp, cold air reek- 
ing of mouldy earth rose to freeze our feet. 
Pavel and I stopped up the hole with straw 
and rags. Often the men talked about putting 
in a new floor board*, but the hole kept 
getting larger and larger. On stormy days the 
wind blew through it like a trumpet, causing 
coughs and colds. The metal disc on the ven- 
tilation window had a horrid squeak which 
made the men curse it in the foulest language; 
but when I oiled it, Zhikharev cocked his ear, 
and said; 

‘Tt's all the drearier without that squeak." 

On returning from the bathhouse they 
would throw themselves down on their filthy 
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*j3eds. Dirt and stench went unnoticed here. 
There were innumerable trifles making life 
^miserable that might easily have been re- 
moved^ but nobody made the effort. 

Often they would say: 

“Who has any pity for people!^ Nobody^ 
not even God.” 

But when Pavel and I washed the dying 
Davidcv'^ who was being tortured by filth and 
insects^ they made a laughingstock of us^ call- 
ing us bath-attendantSj offering us their own 
shirts to de-lice, and in general mocking us as 
if wc were doing something shameful and 
very funny. 

From Christmas until Lent Davidov lay up 
on his bunk coughing continuously^ spitting 
down great blobs of blood and mucus that 
missed the slop bucket and fell on the floor. 
At night he woke us up with his delirious 
shrieks. 

Almost every day they said: 

“We’ll have to take him to the hospital.” 

But first it turned out that Davidov 's 
passport needed renewing and therefore he 
would not be accepted in the hospital; then 
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he seemed to be feeling better; finally the^ 
said: 

"What difference does it make? He'll be 
dying soon anyway.” 

"Yes, it'll be soon,” promised the sick 
man himself. 

He was a quiet humourist who also did his 
best to disperse the gloom of the workshop. 
Hanging his dark, cadaverous face over the 
edge of his bunk, he would announce in a 
wheezy voice: 

"Listen to the voice of him who hath as- 
cended to the upper bunk, good people!” 

And then he would solemnly recite some 
gruesome nonsense like: 

Perched up here upon my bunk. 

No disturbance do I make. 

Though the roaches chew my flesh 
When I sleep and when I wake. 

"He doesn't lose heart!” said his hearers 
admiringly. 

Sometimes Pavel and I would climb up to 
him and he would greet us with forced merri- 



[ “What can 1 be treating you to^ good 
friends? How would you like a nice, fresh 
spider?'" 

Death came very slowly, and this wore 
on his nerves. 

“I just can't seem to die!'" he would say 
with undisguised vexation. 

His fearlessness in the face of death fright- 
ened Fave', who wo aid wake me up at night 
to whisper: 

“Maximichl Perhaps he's died. . . . He'll 
go and die some night like this, with us 
lying down here. Oh Lord, how I fear the 
dead!" 

Or else he would say: 

"Why did he ever have to live? Dying 
before he's twenty!" 

One moonlit night he woke me up to say, 
his eyes bulging with terror: 

"Listen!" 

Up on his bunk Davidov could be heard 
breathing hoarsely and muttering quickly, 
but distinctly: 

"Here, let's have it, here. ..." 

Then he began to hiccough. 
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“He’s dyings honest to God^ you’ll sec!”! 
whispered Pavel feverishly. 

All day long I had carted snow from our 
yard out to the fields; I was dead tired and 
wanted nothing so much as to sleep. 

"For the love of Christ, don’t sleep/’ 
implored Pavel. "Please don’t." 

Suddenly jumping to his knees he shouted 
wildly: 

"Get up! Davidov’s died!” 

Some of the men woke up, and a few of 
them even got out of bed, asking irritably 
what had happened. 

Kapendyukhin climbed up to the bunk 
and said in amazement: 

, "Sure enough, looks like he ’s dead — though 
there’s still a little warmth in him." 

Everyone grew quiet. Zhikliarev crossed 
himself, pulled his blanket tighter, and 
said: 

"Well, may his soul rest in peace!’’ 

"Better carry him out into the entrance- 
way,” suggested someone. 

Climbing down, Kapendyukhin glanced 
through the window and said: 
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“Let him lay there till morning — he was 
•never in the way even when he was alive.” 

Pavel buried his head in the pillow and 
sobbed. 

Sitanov never even woke up. 
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The snow melted on the fields and the 
wintry clouds melted in the sky^ falling to 
earth in wet snow and rain; the sun took more 
time to make its daily rounds the air grew 
warmer^ and « . seemed that spring had already 
arrived^ but was hiding playfully somewhere 
in the fields outside of town before it came rush- 

o 

ing in. The streets were covered with red- 
brown mud^ little streams went gurgling along- 
side of the pavements^ and sparrows hopp)ed 
merrily about the thawed patches on Are- 
stanskaya Square. People grew restive, like 
the sparrows. Above and beyond the murmur 
of spring sounded the Lenten l^ells, ringing 
almost uninterruptedly from morning to night, 
rocking the heart with soft little jolts. In their 
chiming^ as in the speech of old men, some 
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hurt was hidden; it was as though the bells 
kept sayings with cold melancholy: 

''Lo-o-o-ng^ long ago; lo-o-o-n-g. . . /* 

On my name day the workshop presented 
me with a little icon^ beautifully painted^ of 
Alexeij Man-of-God. Zhikharev made a long 
and solemn speech which I shall never forget: 

"And who might you be?" he said, raising 
his brows and tapping on the table with his 
fingers. "Only a little boy, an orphan of thir- 
teen years, yet I, almost four times your age, 
commend you and praise you for not turning 
away from life, but facing it squarely. That's 
the way; always face things squarely." 

He spoke about the ,slaves of God and of 
His servants, but I never came to understand 
thp difference between the slaves and the serv- 
ants, nor do I think he himself saw this 
difference. His speech was dull, and the men 
made fun of him, while I stood with the icon 
in my hands, deeply moved and embarrassed 
and not knowing what to do. At last Kapen- 
dyukhin shouted to the orator in exasperation: 

"Sounds like a service for the dead. Better 
stop it — his ears are turning blue." 
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But then he himself slapped me on the 
shoulder and praised me. 

'^The best thing about you is that you're 
4in to everybody. I like that in you, but it 
makes it hard to beat you or scold you, even 
when you deserve it." 

Everybody turned glowing eyes on me, 
making kindly fun of my embarrassment; if 
the ceremony had lasted much longer I would 
probably have burst into tears from the sheer 
j<jy of feeling that I meant something to 
these people. Yet that very morning the assist- 
ant in the shop had said to Pyotr Vasilyev, 
nodding toward me; 

"A nasty fellow — gan't do a thing." 

I had gone to the arcade that morning 
as usual, but in the early afternoon the assist- 
ant had said to me: 

"Go home and shovel the snow off the roof 
of the barn and pack it in the cold-storage 
cellar." 

He had not known that it was my name 
day; I thought nobody knew. 

When congratulations were over in the 
workshop I changed my clothes, ran out into 
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the yard^ and climbed up on the cqof of the 
barn to shovel off the snow that had fallen ii( 
such quantities that winter. But in my 
excitement 1 forgot to open up the cellar 
door, which became buried under the snow 
I shovelled down. When I saw my mistake, 
I immediately began to dig out the door, 
but* the snow was wet and hard-packed, 
and the wooden shovel 1 used, there being 
no metal one, broke under its weight. Just 
at that moment the shop assistant appeared ip. 
the gateway, confirming the Russian saying 
"'Joy is always trailed by sorrow.'' 

''Hm," said the assistant angrily, coming 
over to me. “A fine workman you are, devil 
take you! I'll give you a crack on that crazy 
dojne of yours. ..." 

He picked up the broken handle of the 
shovel and swung it at me, but I ducked and 
said angrily: 

"I never hired out as your yard clean- 

I 

er! 

He hurled the stick at my feet; I grabbed 
up a lump of snow and struck him full in the 
face. Sputtering, he ran away, while I aban- 
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dcjned my task and returned to the workshop. 
A few minutes later the shop assistant's be- 
trothed, a fidgety young woman with, a vapid, 
piAply face, came running downstairs. 

“Maximich! You're wanted upstairs!'* 

“I'm not going," I said. 

“What's that — you're not going?" asked 
Larionich in quiet wonder. 

I told h<m what had happened; with a 
worried frown he himself went upstairs, say- 
ing to me in an undertone: 

• “That*s being a bit bold, my lad." 

The workshop buzzed with imprecations 
directed at the assistant. 

“They'll surely get fid of you now," said 
Kapendyukhin. 

That did not frighten me. My relations 
with the assistant had long been strained to 
breaking point. He hated me with a stubborn, 
growing hate that i reciprocated. But I was 
baffled by the strange way he treated me. 

He would intentionally scatter coins on 
the floor of the shop so that I would find them 
when I swept up. I always dropped them 
into the cup kept on the counter for beggars. 
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When at last I guessed why he dropped theip, 
I said to him: 

'‘Nothing will come of throwing me those 
coins." 

Taken off his guards he reddened and 
shouted at me: 

"How dare you try to teach me! I know 
what Tm doing!" But presently he added: 
"What makes you think 1 do it on purpose? 
They just happen to fall on the floor." 

He forbade my reading books in the shop, 
saying: 

"That's not for the likes of you. Or maybe 
you think of becoming a theologian, eh? You 
sponger 1 " 

He continued his efforts to catch me in 
the theft of a coin, and I realized that if a 
twenty-kopek piece should roll into some crack 
while I was sweeping the floor, he would 
accuse me of having stolen it. Once more I 
suggested that he drop the game he was play- 
ing with me, but that very day, on returning 
from the tavern with a teakettle full of boil- 
ing water, I overheard him saying to our neigh- 
bour's shop assistant: 
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*'Get him to steal a Psalter — soon we'll be 
getting in some new ones — three boxes full." 
I realized that they were talking about 
for when I entered^ they both showed signs 
of embarrassment. 

The neighbour's assistant, a weak^ emaciat- 
ed creature with cunning eyes^ was employed 
only from time to time^ for while he was con- 
sidered a good assistant^ he was a drunkard. 
Whenever he went off on a bout^ his master 
would dismiss him^ only to take him on again. 
.Outwardly humble, obeying his master's 
slightest wish, he always kept a supercilious 
smile tucked away in the corner of his mouth 
and loved to make pointed remarks. His 
breath was tainted, like that of people with 
bad teeth, though his teeth were white and 
sound. 

An experience I had had with him some time 
earlier gave me additional reason to suspect him 
of conspiring with our assistant against me. 
One day he had approached me with an affec- 
tionate smile, then suddenly had knocked off 
my cap and seized me by the hair. We began 
to fight. He forced me from the gallery into 
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the shop^ where he tried to push me against 
some large icons standing on the floor. Had 
he succeeded, I would unquestionably have 
smashed the glass, broken the carvings, and 
damaged the expensive .paintings. Since he 
had little strength, I easily overcame him, 
and to my great surprise, this bearded man then 
began to cry bitterly, sitting on the floor and 
nursing his injured nose. 

On the following morning, when we were 
alone, both our masters having gone away, 
he had said to me amicably, as he rubbed the 
swelling on the bridge of his nose and under 
one eye: 

*'Do you think I went after you of my own 
accord? I'm no fool; I knew you would get 
the better of me. I'm a weakling, and a drunk. 
The master ordered me to do it. ‘^Give him a 
thrashing,' says he, 'and see that he does as 
much damage as possible in their shop. That 
will be a good loss for them.' As for me — I 
never would have done it of my own accord. 
Just see what a mug you've given me!" 

I believed him, and began to feel sorry 
for him. I knew that he was half starved and 
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lived with a woman who beat him. But still 
I asked him: 

“If they should tell you to poison a per- 
son, would you do it?” 

“He"d make me,” replied the man softly, 
with a piteous smile. “He's — capable.” 

Another time he had said to me: 

“I haven't a kopek to my name; there's 
nothing in the house to eat, and my old woman 
keeps nagging me. If you'd steal an icon out 
of* your storeroom, I 'd go and sell it. Would 
.you do that for me? Or maybe a Psalter?” 

Recalling t^e bootshop and the church 
watchman, I thought to myself: this fellow 
would be sure to tell cm me. But I had not 
the heart to refuse him. I gave him an icon; 
for some reason it seemed too great a crime 
to steal a Psalter costing several rubles Yes, 
strange as it may seem, all of our morals 
are tinged by commercial calculation. Our 
Criminal Code, with all its naive sanctity, 
exposes this little secret, behind which lurks 
the enormous wrong of private property. 

I remembered this theft of the icon when 
I heard our shop assistant urging this pitiable 
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fellow to get me to steal a Psalter^ and was 
frightened. It was clear that our assistant knew 
of the generosity I had displayed at his 
expense; in other words^ the neighbour's man 
had told on me. 

The cheapness of showing magnanimity 
at another's expense and the pettiness of 
their plot roused my indignation and a sense 
of disgust with myself and everyone else. I 
suffered tortures until the arrival of the new 
bopks. At last they came. While I was unpack- 
ing them in the storeroom, the neighbour's 
man joined me and asked me for a Psalter. 

"Did you tell my master about the icon?" 
I asked him. 

"Yes," he admitted abjectly. "I can't keep 
secrets, brother." 

I was stunned. I sat down on the floor and 
stared at him while he muttered hastily^ look- 
ing distraught and desperately pathetic: 

"Your master guessed, or rather, mine 
guessed and told yours. ..." 

I felt that I was done for; these people 
had trapped me, and now I would surely be 
sent off to a colony for juvenile delinquents. 
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If that were the case^ nothing else mattered. 
If I had to drown j let it be in deep water! I 
thrust a Psalter into the shop assistant's hand; 
4ie hid it in his coat and went away^ but 
presently he returned and the Psalter fell at 
my feet. 

'"I can't take it! You'll be the ruin of me," 
he said as he walked away. 

I did not grasp the meaning of his words. 
Why should I be the ruin of him? But I was 
greatly pleased that he had not taken the book. 
After that, our little shop assistant began to 
regard me v vth even greater hostility and 
suspicion. 

All this came back to me as Larionich 
climbed the stairs. Presently he returned, more 
glum and quiet than ever, and just before 
supper, when he and I were alone, he said 
to me: 

"I tried to get them to release you from 
working in the arcade and let you remain in 
the workshop. But I failed. Kuzma wouldn't 
hear of it. He's dead set against you. ..." 

I had another enemy living in this house — 
the shop assistant's betrothed, a playful damsel. 
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All the young men in the workshop played with 
her; they would wait for her in the entrance- 
way and maul her. She took no offence, merely 
squealing softly, like a puppy. From morning 
to night she chewed the cookies and lozenzes 
with which her pockets were always stuffed. 
Her vapid face with its roving grey eyes was 
an unpleasant sight. She was always asking 
Pavel and me riddles with suggestive answers, 
or telling us tongue-twisters that ran together 
to form obscene words. 

One of the elder painters once said to her: 

'^It*s a shameless lass you are!^' 

To which she blithely answered, quoting 
a ribald song: 

If a maiden is too shy. 

All the boys will pass her by. 

Never before had I seen such a girl; I 
found her loathsome, and her crude approaches 
frightened me. Seeing that I repulsed them, 
she became all the more insistent. 

One day when Pavel and 1 were helping 
her steam pickle kegs down in the cellar, she 
said to us: 
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''Would you like me to teach you how to 
kiss, boys?" 

"I know how better than you," answered 
^Pavel with a short laugh, while 1 advised her, 
not very politely, to go kiss her own young 
man. This made her angry. 

"You boor! That's what a girl gets for trying 
to be nice to you! You turn up your nose at her!" 
And she added, with a shake of her finger: 
"Just you wait! 1 won't forget this!" 

Pavel added, in support of me: 

"That young man of yours will give it 
to you if he bears the tricks you're up to!" 

She wrinkled up her pimply face super- 
ciliously. 

"I'm not afraid of him! With a dowry like 
mine I can get dozens of husbands, lots better 
than him! It's only till her wedding day a 
girl has a chance to have a good time." 

And .she began flirting with Pavel, while 
from that day on she kept telling tales on me. 

It became ever more irksome to work in 
the arcade. I had read all the religious books 
and had grown tired of the arguments of the 
dogmatists, ever repeating one and the same 
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thing. The only attraction that remained was 
Pyotr VasilyeVj with his knowledge of the dark 
flow of human life and his ability to express 
himself in such an interesting, ardent manner. 
Sometimes I imagined that the prophet Yeli- 
sei must have wandered thus about the earth, 
lonely and vindictive. 

But whenever I told the old man my 
thoughts or my observations about people, he 
would listen readily, then repeat everything 
to the shop assistant, who would either scokl 
me or make fun of me. 

One day I informed the old man that some- 
times I wrote down what he said in the note- 
book into which I copied out poetry or quo- 
tations from books. This frightened him and 
he quickly leaned toward me and began to 
question in alarm: 

'^Why should you do such a thing? That's 
not right, my lad. In order to remember it? 
Oh, no, you mustn't do that! What a little 
rogue you are! But you'll give me those notes, 
won't you, eh?" 

Long and persistently he urged me to give 
him the notebook, or at least to burn it. Then 
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he began to whisper excitedly to the shop as- 
sistant. 

On our way home^ the latter ^aid to me: 
^ "It seems you're keeping some sort of 
notes. See that you put an end to it^ do you 
hear? It's only detectives do things like that." 

"And what about Sitanov?" I said unguard- 
edly. "He keeps notes too." 

"H^ni too? The lanky fool!" 

After a long pause^ he suggested with un- 
wonted gentleness: 

"Come^ now, show me your notebook, and 
Sitanov's \ too. Til pay you half a ruble. 
Only do it quietlike, without letting Sitanov 
know." 

Apparently he was sure that I would fulfil 
his request, for without another word he trot- 
ted off on his short legs. 

On reaching home I told Sitanov what 
the shop assistant had suggested. He frowned. 

"Why did you tell him? Now he'll get 
somebody to steal our notebooks, yours and 
mine. Here, give me yours and I'll hide it 
away. He'll be getting rid of you soon^ you'll 
seel 
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I did not doubt this^ and made up my mind 
to leave as soon as Granny returned to town. 
All winter she had lived in Balakhna^ invited 
there to teach lacemaking to somebody's 
daughters. Grandfather was living in Kuna- 
vino again. I never went to see him^ and he 
did not visit me on the rare occasions when 
he came to town. One day I met him in the 
street; he was walking along in his enor- 
mous racoon coat^ as staid and important as 
a priest. When I greeted him^ he raised one hand 
to shield his eyes and said absent-mindedly; 

"Ah^ so it's you. Yes^ yes^ you've become 
a God-painter it seems. Well^ get along, get 
along." 

Pushing me aside, he continued on his 
way as staidly and importantly as ever. 

I rarely saw Granny these days; she worked 
ceaselessly, supporting grandfather, whose 
mind was softening with age, and helping her 
son's children. Mikhail's Sasha, a handsome 
youth, a dreamer and book- lover, caused her 
particular anxiety. He worked in dyeing estab- 
lishments, frequently shifting from one to 
another, a burden to Granny in the intervals. 
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when he calmly waited for her to find him 
new employment. No less of a burden was Sa- 
sha's sister j who had made an unfortunate 
marriage with a drunken workman who beat 
her and drove her out of the house. 

Whenever I met Granny I became more 
appreciative of the beauty of her spirit, but I 
already sensed that this wonderful spirit lived 
in a wo»'!a of fairy tale** which made her blind 
to the bitter reality about her. She was inacces- 
sible to the fears and alarms which beset me. 

''We must endure, Alyosha." 

That was the only thing she could say in 
response to my accounts of the ugliness and 
dreariness of life, of the sufferings of the peo- 
ple — of everything against which I protested so 
vehemently. 

I was not made for endurance, and if 
occasionally I exhibited this virtue of cattle, 
wood, and stone, I did so only to test myself, 
to try my strength and the firmness with which 
I stood rooted in the earth. Sometimes young 
people, in the foolishness of immaturity, or in 
envy of the strength of their elders, strive, 
even successfully, to lift weights that overtax 
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their bones and muscles; in their vanity they 
attempt to cross themselves with two-pood 
weights^ like mature athletes. 

I too did this^ in the literal and figurative 
sense^ physically and spiritually^ and only good 
fortune kept me from injuring myself fatally^ 
or crippling myself for life. For nothing crip- 
ples a person so dreadfully as endurance, as a 
humble submission to the forces of circumstance. 

And if in the end I return to Mother Earth 
a cripple, at least I shall be able to say, not 
without pride, that for some forty years I 
stood adamant against the stubborn efforts 
of good people to warp my soul. 

More and more often was I seized with an 
irresistible desire to make merry, to entertain 
pepple and excite their laughter. And I succeed- 
ed in this, too. I had a knack for describing and 
imitating the merchants of the Lower Market; 
I would show how the muzhiks and their 
women bought and sold icons, how cleverly 
the shop assistant cheated them, and how the 
dogmatists carried on their endless arguments. 

The people in the workshop would roar 
with laughter, often laying down their brushes 
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to watch my performances; but when they 
were over^ Larionich would say: 

You'd better do your tricks after supper, 
so 8 not to interfere with the work." 

I always felt relieved after such "perform- 
ances," as though I had cast off a great weight. 
For an hour or so my head would be blessedly 
empty, but then again it became filled with 
sharp liUJe nails, pricking unpleasantly. 

All about me seethed a polluted porridge, 
in which I could feel myself slowly stewing. 

"Is it possible that my whole life will be 
like this?" thought I. "And will I live on 
like these people, without ever knowing, with- 
out ever seeing, anytlfing better?" 

"You're growing snarly, Maximich," 
said Zhikharev, studying me intently. 

"What's wrong?" Sitanov would often ask. 

I never knew what to answer. 

With rude persistence life erased from my 
soul the best of its own inscriptions, spite- 
fully substituting worthless scrawls. Angrily 
and stubbornly I resisted its violence. I was 
floating down the same river as everyone else, 
but for me the water was colder and less buoy- 
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ant, and at times I felt myself sinking to the 
depths. 

Yet people began treating me better. 
They did not shout at me as they did at Pa- 
vel, nor did they order me about, and they 
called me by my patronymic to emphasize 
the respect in which they held me. All of 
this was very agreeable, but it pained me to 
see how many people drank vodka, how repel- 
lent they became when drunk, and how un- 
wholesome their relations with women were, 
though I realized that wine and women were 
the only diversions this life offered them. 

Sadly 1 recollected that Natalya Kozlov- 
skaya, herself a wise, Courageous woman, had 
also thought women to be merely a diversion. 

Then what about Granny? And Queen 
Margot? 

I recalled Queen Margot with a feeling 
of awe. She was so much apart from every- 
thing else that it was as though I had seen her 
in a dream. 

I began to think too much about women, 
already considering the possibility of spending 
my next day off where the others took their < 
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pleasure. This was not prompted by physical de- 
sire. 1 was healthy and fastidious. But at times 
^ had a desperate longing to embrace someone 
tender and understandings someone to whom 
1 could pour out my anguish, as to a mother. 

1 envied Pavel. One night, as we lay side by 
side, he confided to me the love affair he was 
having with the chambermaid across the way. 

“JuoL brothel : a month ago I pelted 

her with snowballs and had no use for her. 
But now when 1 feel her sitting close beside 
me out there or the bench — well, there's just 
nobody like hei." 

"What do you talk to her about?" 

"Everything. She toils me about herself and 
I tell her about myself. And then we kiss. . . . 
Only she's — upright. . . .You can't imagine how 
good she is!. . . Say, you smoke like a trooper!" 

1 smoked excessively; the tobacco went to 
my head, dulling my anxious thoughts. For- 
tunately for me, I was repelled by the taste 
and the smell of vodka, but Pavel drank a lot. 
When he was drunk he would wail plaintively: 

"I want to go home! Let me go home!" 

He was an orphan; his mother and father 
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had died long since^ and he had no sisters or 
brothers. From the age of eight he had lived 
with strangers. 

In this fretful, restive mood, heightened 
by the lure of spring, I decided once more to 
find work on a steamer, so that, on reaching 
Astrakhan, I could run away to Persia. 

I do not remember why my choice fell on 
Persia — perhaps because I was greatly attract- 
ed by the Persian merchants at the Nizhni- 
Novgorod Fair: There they would sit basking 
in the sun and calmly smoking hookah — stone 
idols with dyed beards and large, dark, all- 
knowing eyes. 

Probably I woulcP indeed have run away, 
had it not been for the fact that during East- 
er Week, when some of the painters had left 
for their native villages and the rest were on 
a drunken spree, I met my former master. 
Granny *s nephew, taking a stroll in a sunny 
field above the Oka. He was walking along in 
a light grey coat, his hands in his trouser 
pockets, a cigarette between his teeth, his hat 
pushed jauntily to the back of his head. As 1 
approached, he gave me a friendly smile. He 
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liad the winning air of a gay^ liberty- loving 
person^ and he and I were alone in the field. 

''Ah, Peshkov! Christ is risen!" 

After exchanging the Easter kiss, he asked 
how I was getting along, to which I answered 
frankly that I was sick of the workshop and 
the city and everything in general, and had 
decided to go to Persia. 

“Drop the idea," said he seriously. “Persia be 
damned! I know, brother; at your age I also w'ant- 
ed to run away, the devil only knows where!" 

I liked the dashing way in which he tossed 
the devil about; there was something good 
and springlike in his manner; everything 
about him seemed very cocky. 

“Smoke?" he asked, extending a silver 
case filled with fat cigarettes. 

This won me over completely. 

“Listen, Peshkov, how about coming back 
to work for me? This year IVe made contracts 
at the Fair for something like forty thousand. 
Til keep you out at the fairgrounds; you'll 
be a sort of overseer, receiving building mate- 
rials, seeing that everything gets delivered 
to the right place on time, and that the work- 
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men don't steal. Suit you? Salary — five a 
month and five kopeks for dinners. You'll 
have nothing to do with my women — leave 
in the mornings return in the evening — the 
women out of the picture. Only don't tell 
them we've met. Simply drop in on St. Thom- 
as' Sunday and — there you are!" 

We parted the best of friends. He shook 
my hand when he left^ and even waved his 
hat to me from a distance. 

When I announced to the painters that I 
was leavings most of them expressed a regret 
which I found very flattering. Pavel was par- 
ticularly upset. 

^‘To think of youn leaving us to go live 
with those muzhiks!" said he reproachfully, 
yCarpenters^ paper-hangers. . . . Phooh! That's 
what's called climbing from bishop to sexton." 

Zhikharev muttered: 

'Youth seeks trouble like fish seek the 
depths. " 

The farewell given me by the painters 
was dull and dreary. 

“To be sure^ you have to try this and that/' 
said Zhikharev^ green with drink. "But it 
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would be better to grab hold of one thing right 
from the start and hang on to it/' 

^'For good and all^" added Larionich quietly. 

But I felt they were forcing themselves 
to say thisj as a duty. The thread binding us 
had somehow rotted and snapped all at once. 

The drunken Gogolev tossed about on the 
upper bunk and muttered hoarsely: 

'Tf I like^ ril have you all put in prison! 

I know a secret: you don't believe in God! 
Ah a- a- a! ” 

The faceless^ unfinished icons still stood 
against the wall and the glass balls clung to 
the ceiling. For some time now we had been 
working without artificial lights so that the 
balls were not needed and had become coated 
with a grey layer of dust and soot. Everything 
impressed itself so deeply on my memory that 
even now I have only to shut my eyes to see 
that dark room with its tables^ the cans of 
paint on the window sills^ the clusters of paint- 
brushes^ the icons, the slop bucket in the cor- 
ner under the copper washbasin resembling a 
fireman's helmet^ and Gogolev's bare leg, blue as 
a corpse's, hanging over the edge of his bunk. 
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1 was eager to get away^ but Russians love 
to drag out sad moments; a farewell gathering 
becomes a regular funeral service. 

Zhikharev j frowning^ said to me: 

can't give you back that book^ The 
Demon. If you want, you can have twenty 
kopeks for it." 

It was hard to part with Lermontov, espe- 
cially since the book had been a present from 
the old fire-chief. But when, somewhat petu- 
lantly, I refused the money, Zhikharev calmly 
returned it to his purse and announced unper- 
turbed: 

"Just as you like, but I won't give up the 
book. That book's not* for you; you can get 
yourself in trouble in a twinkling with a book 
like that," 

"But they sell it in the stores. I saw it 
myself." 

"What of it? They sell pistols in the stores 
too," he answered convincingly. 

And he never returned it. 

When I went upstairs to say goodbye to 
the owner's widow, I met her niece in the en- 
tranceway. 



“They say you're leaving us," she said. 

“Yes, I am." 

"It's a good thing, else they'd have given 
ytiu the sack," she announced, not very po- 
litely, but sincerely enough. 

My drunken mistress said; 

"Farewell, and God be with you! It's a 
bad boy you are — very impudent. You've 
never shown me your bad side, but everyone 
says you’re no good." 

Suddenly she began to cry, murmuring 
through her tears: 

"If only m^ poor husband was alive, the 
blessed soul; he'd have tweaked your ears 
for you and he'd have, thumped you over the 
head, but he'd have kept you here and not 
driven you away. Everything's different these 
days; soon as something goes wrong, it s out 
you go. Ah me! whatever will become of you, 
my lad?" 


XVI 

My master and I were making our way in a 
boat along the streets of the fairgrounds, between 
stone structures flooded up to the second storey 
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with the swollen waters of the river in spring. 
I was rowing; my master^ seated in the stern^ 
was steering clumsily^ with an oar as rudder. 
The boat poked its nose up one street and 
down another, over the quiet, turbid, brooding 
water. 

“How high the water is this spring, devil 
take it! It ^11 hold up our work!” grumbled my 
master, lighting a cigar whose smoke smelled 
like burning rags. 

“Careful!" he shouted in fright. “We're 
headed for a lamppost!" 

After righting the boat, he said: 

“A fine boat they gave us, the bastards!" 

He pointed out the .place where, once the 
water had subsided, we should begin repairing 
the stalls. He did not resemble a contractor, 
smooth-shaven as he was, with clipped mous- 
taches and a cigar between his teeth. He was 
wearing a leather jacket and knee-boots and 
had a gamebag thrown over his shoulder, while 
at his feet lay an expensive, double-barrelled 
Lebel shotgun. He kept jerking uneasily at 
his leather cap, now pulling it low over his 
eyes, pursing his lips and gazing about him 
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anxiously; now thrusting it to the back of his 
head^ growing suddenly younger^ and smiling 
into his moustaches at some pleasant fancy. 
Carried away thus on a wave of thought di- 
vorced from business^ he gave no sign of being 
pressed with work and worried by the slow 
receding of the water. 

Ij on my partj was depressed by a feeling of 
quiet wonder: liow strange it was to see that 
dead^ floe dec l ily w^ith lS rows of blank- win- 
dowed buildings iloaling quietly past our boat! 

The sky was grey. The sun was caught in a 
network of clouds^ through which it occa- 
sionally glanced^ a large^ silver^ wintry disc. 

The water too was grey and cold^ and the 
Qow of the current was scarcely discernible; 
it seemed to have congealed and fallen asleep 
along with the empty buildings and the rows 
of dirty-yellow stalls. When the whitish sun 
peeped through the clouds^ everything bright- 
ened faintly^ the water reflected the grey fab- 
ric of the sky and our boat seemed suspended 
in mid-air^ between two skies. The stone build- 
ings also rose up and floated imperceptibly 
toward the Volga and the Oka. Broken bar- 
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rels^ boxes^ and baskets^ bits of sticks and 
straw rocked on the surface^ while logs and 
poles floated past like dead serpents. 

Here and there a window was open^ clothes 
were drying on the roof of the gallery running 
the length of the trade row^ some felt boots 
were poking through a railing; a woman sat 
at one of the windows gazing out on to the grey 
water; to the top of an iron gallery-support 
a boat was tied^ its red flanks casting an oily^ 
meaty reflection on the water. 

Nodding at these signs of life^ my master 
explained: 

“That^s where the fairground watchman 
lives. He climbs out of his window on to the 
roof, gets into his boat, and paddles about 
looking for thieves. If he finds none, he him- 
self does the thieving.^' 

He spoke with a lazy detachment, his mind 
on something else. Everything was quiet and 
empty and as incredible as a dream. The 
Volga and the Oka had merged to form 
one enormous lake; on a shaggy hill in the dis- 
tance rose the spotted city covered with or- 
chards still darkly barren, but with swelling 



buds^ so that the trees wrapped houses and 
churches in a mantle of green. Over the water 
came the rich chimes of Eastertide^ and we 
could catch the hum of the city, but here 
everything was as silent as an abandoned 
churchyard. 

Our boat veered between two rows of dark 
trees as we made our way along the main 
thoroughfare to the Old Cathedral. The smoke 
from my master s cigar kept getting in his eyes 
and the boat kept bumping into the trunks of 
trees until he cried out in exasperation 
''Damn this boat!” 

"Stop steering.” 

"How can I?” he grumbled. "When there's 
two m a boat, one rows and the other steers. 
There — look: Chinese Row.” 

[ knew the fairgrounds inside out, and was 
only too well acquainted with that ludicrous 
Row with its fantastic roofs, on the corners 
of which squatted plaster figures of Chinamen; 
my playmates and I had once thrown stones 
at them, and I myself had deprived some of 
these Chinamen of heads and hands. But I no 
longer was proud of the lact. 



"Shanties,” said my master, indicating the 
buildings. "Now if they had let me build 
them — ” 

He gave a whistle and pushed his cap to 
the back of his head. 

But for some reason I felt that he would 
have built them just as uninterestingly, and 
on that very site, low as it was, flooded each 
spring by the waters of two rivers. And he 
would have thought up something as hideous 
as the Chinese Row. 

Tossing his cigar over the stern, he spat 
after it in disgust and said: 

"What a bore life is, Peshkov, what a bore! 
No- educated people; • no one to talk to. 
Sometimes you'd like to do a little boasting, 
but who's there to boast to? Nobody. Only 
carpenters, stonemasons, muzhiks, thieves. ...” 

Glancing off to the right, where a white 
mosque emerged daintily from a flooded hill- 
side, he went on talking as though recalling 
something forgotten: 

"I've begun to drink beer and smoke cigars 
like a German. The Germans are good busi- 
nessmen — such roaring chickens, brother! Beer- 
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drinking — that's a pleasant pastime, but 1 
can't seem to get used to cigars. Whenever 
you smoke, your wife starts complaining. 
What makes you smell like a saddler?' she 
says. Ah yes, the things we do to make life 
interesting! . . . Here, do your own steer- 
ing." 

Resting his oar against the side of the boat^ 
he took up his gun and shot at one of the fig- 
ures on a roof. The Chinaman suffered no in- 
jury; the shot merely scattered over the roof 
and the wall, raising a cloud of dust. 

"Missed," ke admitted indifferently as he 
reloaded his gun, 

"How do you stand with the girls? Have 
you broken fast yet? No? I began falling in 
love at thirteen." 

As if recounting a dream, he told mo about 
his first sweetheart, a chambermaid employed 
by the architect to whom he was apprenticed. 
His tale was accompanied by the soft plashing 
of the water at the corners of the buildings; 
beyond the Cathedral glistened a vast wa- 
tery expanse with black willow-wands rising 
out of it here and there. 
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In the icon workshop the painters often 
sang the student song: 

The blue, blue sea. 

The stormy sea, . . 

How dull that blue^ blue sea must have 
been! 

"I couldn't sleep nights^'* said my master. 
“I'd get out of bed and stand at her door 
shivering like a puppy^ for the house was full 
of draughts. Her master often visited her at 
night and might easily have caught me there, 
but I wasn't afraid — not the least." 

He spoke contemplatively^ as though exam- 
ining some old clotl^s to see if they could 
be worn again. 

' "She noticed me and took pity on me; she 
even opened the door and called to me: ‘Come 
along^ you silly boy!*" 

1 had heard so many such tales that I was 
sick of them^ although tliey all had one good 
point in common: people spoke about their 
first experience of love without boasting, with- 
out obscenity, and often with such fond 
regret that I realized it was the finest mo- 



meat in their lives. Indeed^ for many it seems 
to have been the only good thing they ever 
knew. 

^ Laughing and shaking his head^ my master 
exclaimed in surprise: 

“But I wouldn't dare tell my wife this sto- 
ry! Oh no! Not that there is anything wrong in 
it. But still 1 wouldn't dare tell her. Well. . . 

It was not to me he was relating the story^ 
but to himself. Had ne remained silent^ 1 
would have spoken. In that silence and emp- 
tiness it was essential to talk^ to sing, to play 
the accordion, iesi one should fall asleep 
forever in that dead city, submerged in cold, 
grey water. 

“First of all — don't marry young!" he ex- 
horted me. “Marriage, brother, is tre-men- 
dously important! Wherever and however you 
live — as a Mohammedan in Persia, or a police- 
man in Moscow, weaving or thieving, you 
can always change things if they are not to 
your taste. But you can't change your wife! 
Your wife's like the weather, brother — can't 
be helped! A wife's no boot, to be taken off 
and cast aside at will!" 



A shadow flitted over his face; he sat gaz- 
ing at the grey water with knitted brows, 
rubbing his humped nose with one finger as 
he muttered: 

“YeSj brother. . . . Have to look sharp! 
Maybe you're one who can bend to the wind 
and still stay rooted. But even so, everybody 
has his own trap waiting for him. ..." 

We rode into the thickets of Meshcherskoe 
Lake, now merged with the Volga. 

“Row slower," whispered my master, aim- 
ing his gun into the bushes. 

After shooting a few emaciated woodcocks, 
he said: 

“Head for Kunaviho! I'll stay there until 
evening and you tell them at home 1 had busi- 
ness with a contractor." 

I left him on one of the streets of the set- 
tlement, which was also flooded, and returned 
through the fairgrounds to the Strelka. There 
I tied up the boat and sat gazing at the junc- 
tion of the two rivers, at the city, the steamers, 
and the sky. The sky was now feathered 
with white clouds, like the wing of an enor- 
mous bird. Through blue crevices glimpsed 
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the golden sun^ one beam of which was suffi- 
cient to transform the whole world. Every- 
^ing about me was now in brisk move- 
ment; an endless chain of rafts was being 
borne swiftly down the current; on the rafts 
stood sturdy muzhiks manipulating long oars 
and shouting to each other and to a passing 
steamer. The little steamer was pulling an 
empty hargi against the current^ and as the 
river tossed it ahout^ it edged its nose from 
side to side like a pike^ panting and puffing as it 
stubbornly pushed its wheels through the water 
ruthlessly bearing down upon it. Four muzhiks 
sat shoulder to shoulder on the barge^ their legs 
hanging over the edge; one of them was wear- 
ing a red shirty and all were singing; the words 
were indistinguishable^ but I knew the song. 

It seemed to me that here^ on the river^ 
everything was known to me; everything was 
familiar^ and everything comprehensible. But 
the flooded city behind me was an evil dream^ 
an invention of my master, as incomprehen- 
sible as he himself. 

When I had drunk my fill of the river scene, 

1 returned home^ feeling that I was a full 
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grown man^ equal to any task. On my way I 
stopped on the {Cremlin hill to have a last 
look at the Volga. From this height the earth 
seemed limitless^ and full of promise. 

I would read on returning home. Queen 
Margot's flat was now occupied by a large 
family boasting five young girls^ each one pret- 
tier than the other^ and two students at the 
Gymnasium. These young people supplied me 
with books. Greedily I devoured Turgenev^ 
marvelling at the simplicity and lucidity 
of his style^ as crystal as autumn air^ and 
at the purity of his characters, and at the 
beauty of everything he so modestly cham- 

I read The Seminary by Pomyalovsky, and 
again was surprised to discover how strangely 
it resembled life in the icon workshop; only 
too well did I know that desperate boredom 
which sought relief in cruel pranks. 

It was good to read Russian books; in them 
I always sensed something sad and familiar, 
as though the Lenten chimes were imprisoned 
within their pages, and one had only to open 
the covers to release the faint music. 
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Reluctantly I read Dead Souls; the same 
was true of Notes from a Dead House. Dead 
Souls j Dead House ^ Death, Three " Deaths , The 
Live Mummy — one could not help noting the 
similarity of these titles, which only stirred 
up a vague antipathy for the books. Nor did 
I like Signs oj the Times ^ Step by Step, What 
is to be Done?, Chronicle of the Hamlet of Smurin, 
and o^he- books of this type. 

But I was very fond of Dickens and Walter 
Scott. I read their books two and three times 
over with the greatest delight. The books of 
Walter Scott reminded me of a holiday mass 
held in a splendid cathedral — a bit long and 
tiresome, but always festive. Dickens has re- 
mained to this day a writer whom I deeply 
admire — an author who attained supreme 
mastery in that most difficult of arts -the art 
of loving people. 

In the evenings a large group of us would 
gather on the porch: the brothers and sisters 
from Queen Margot's flat, a snub-nosed stu- 
dent named Vyacheslav Semashko, and a few 
others. Sometimes we would be joined by the 
daughter of an important official named Pti- 
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tsln We spoke about books and poetry^ things 
which were very dear and comprehensible 
to me — I had read more than any of these young 
people. But more often my companions talked 
about schoolj complaining about their teachers. 
As I listened^ I felt that I enjoyed more liberty 
than they did and wondered at their endurance. 
But still I envied them; they were studying. 

My friends were older than 1 was^ but it 
seemed to me that I was more mature and expe- 
rienced. This somewhat upset me; 1 wanted to 
feel closer to them. I would return home late at 
nighty covered with dirt and dust and steeped 
in impressions of a different order than theirs; 
in essence^ their experiences were all very much 
the same. They spoke a lot about the guls^ 
falling in love first with one^ then with 
another, and they attempted to ^^rite poetry. 
Often my help was solicited. I gladly tried my 
hand at versifying; rhymes came easily to me, 
but for some reason my poems always turned 
out to be humourous, I invariably compared the 
Ptitsin girl, to whom the poetry was most often 
dedicated, to some vegetable, usually an onion, 

Semashko said to me: 
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"Do you call those lines poetry? They're 
shoemaker's nails!" 

Eager to keep up with the others, 1 too 
fell in love with the Ptitsin girl. I no longer 
remember how I expressed my feelings, but 
the affair had a sad ending. One day 1 offered 
to take her for a ride on a board floating on 
the stagnant waters of Zvezdin Pond. She 
accept ca my offer; ^ brought the board to 
the bank and stood on it; it was strong enough 
to support my weight, but when the girl, all 
decked out in lace and ribbons, gracefully 
mounted the other end, the accursed board 
gave under her feet and she found herself in 
the pond. With true fhivalry 1 threw myself 
in after her and quickly pulled her up on 
the bank. But fright and green muck had wrought 
unspeakable havoc with the damsel'' beauty. 

Shaking a wet fist at me, she cried: 

"You drowned me on purpose!" 

She refused to accept my apologies and 
became my mortal enemy. 

Life in town was not very interesting. The 
old mistress still disliked me and the young one 
looked upon me with suspicion. Victor, more 



freckled than ever^ snorted at everyone^ har- 
bouring some deep-rooted grudge. 

My master had more draughting than he 
and his brother could manage^ so he called in 
my stepfather to assist. 

One day^ on returning from the fairgrounds 
at an unusually early hour, I entered the din- 
ing-room to find this man^ long forgotten^ 
sitting beside my master at the tea-table. He 
held out his hand to me. 

'*How do you do?*^ he said. 

I was stunned by the unexpectedness of 
the meeting. Immediately the past flared up 
like a flamCj searing my heart. 

''You've given him a fright^" observed my 
master. 

My stepfather gazed at me with a smile 
on his wasted face. His dark eyes had grown 
larger than ever and he looked terribly worn 
and crushed. I thrust my hand into his thin^ 
burning fingers. 

"Well^ so we've met again^" he said with 
a cough. 

I went out^ as weak as though I had taken 
a beating. 
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Our relations became guarded and con- 
strained. He called me by my first name and 
patronymic and addressed me a; an equal. 

'^When you go to the store^ be so kind as 
to buy me a quarter of a pound of Laferm to- 
baccOj a hundred Victorson cigarette- wrappers^ 
and a pound of boiled sausage.'' 

The coins he handed me were always un- 
pleasant^v warm. It was clear that he was 
consumptive and had not long to live. He 
knew this and would remark in a calm^ deep 
voice^ as he twisted the tip of his black 
goatee: 

"There is practically no cure for my ill- 
ness. Although if one eats a lot of meat^ one 
may recover. Who knows — perhaps even I 
shall." 

He consumed incredible quantities of food. 
He ate and smoked^ removing a cigarette 
from his mouth only to put food into it. Every 
day I bought him sausage^ ham^ and sardines^ 
but Granny's sister declared with unaccount- 
able satisfaction and finality: 

"There's no treating Death to titbits. Ng 
fooling Death) No indeed!'* 
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TThe women paid an annoying amount of 
attention to my stepfather, forever insisting 
that he try some new kind of medicine, while 
behind his back they made fun of him. 

"A nobleman, no less!” said the young 
mistress. ”‘You should brush the crumbs off 
the table more often,' says he; ‘'crumbs,* says 
he, ‘^bring flies!'” 

“A nobleman indeed!” scoffed the elder 
one. “Just see how threadbare and shiny his 
coat's become, but he keeps right on brushing 
it. A squeamish creature — not a speck of 
dust!” 

“Bide your time, you roaring chickens, 
he'll be dying soon,” said my matter consol- 
ingly. 

The senseless hostility which ignorant 
townsfolk felt for intellectuals led me to 
take my stepfather's side. Toadstools may be 
poisonous, but at least they are beautiful. 

In the stifling presence of these people, my 
stepfather felt like a fish in a chicken-coop — a 
comparison as incongruous as the life we lived. 

1 began to discover in him qualities similar 
to those of “That's Fine,” a man whom ( 
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shall never forget. I embellished my memo- 
ries of "'That ^8 Fine” and Queen Margot with 
all the beauty culled from books; I bestowed 
upon them the finest of what was within 
me — all the lovely fantasies born of my read- 
ing. My stepfather was just as aloof and un- 
loved as "That's Fine” had been. He treated 
everyone in our house alike^ never spoke the 
firs^ w..rd^ and answered all questions brief- 
ly and with marked politeness. I especially 
enjoyed hearing him teach my master: he 
would stand at the table bent nearly double, 
tapping the heavy paper with a long finger- 
nail as he calmly explained: 

"At this point it js necessary to fasten the 
rafter with a joint in order to disperse the pres- 
sure; otherwise the rafter will break through 
the wall.” 

"True enough, damn it all!” my master 
w'ould mutter, while his wife would say, when 
my stepfather had left: 

"How can you let him teach you like thatl” 

For some reason she was especially irri- 
tated by the [fact that after supper my step- 
father would always clean his teeth and rinse his 
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mouthy throwing back his head in a way that 
made his Adam's apple stick out. 

“To my mind^ it must be harmful for you 
to lean back like that^ Yevgeni Vasilyevich^” 
she once said in a sour tone. 

He only smiled and asked politely: 

“Why should you think such a thing?" 

“Well — just because." 

Taking out a small bone pick^ he began 
to clean his bluish fingernails. 

“just to think! He even cleans his nails!" 
exclaimed the mistress when he had left. 
“One foot in the gravc^ and still. ..." 

“Ekh-h-hl" sighed my master. “How fool- 
ish you are^ you roaring chickens." 

“Why in the world should you say such a 
thing?" objected his wife. 

At night the old woman would bitterly 
complain to God: 

"They've forced that festering creature on 
mcj and now Victor's pushed into the back- 
ground again." 

Victor began to imitate my stepfather's 
manners — his slow gait, the sure movements of 
bis aristocratic hands, his knack of knotting 





his tie, and his ability to eat without smacking 
his lips. He was always asking him rudely: 

"Maximov, how cfo you srfy '^knce' in 
French?" 

"My name is Yevgeni Vasilyevich," cor- 
rected my stepfather. 

"Ohj all right. And ‘^breastV" 

At the supper table Victor would give 
orders his mother* 

'"A4a mire, donnez-moi encore du corn- 
beef." 

"Oh you Frenchman, you!" exclaimed the 
old lady, gr^*atly tickled. 

My stepfather would go on chewing his 
meat unperturbed, as though he were deaf and 
dumb, without a glance at anyone. 

One day the elder brother said to the 
younger: 

"Now that you've learned how to speak 
French, Victor, you better be getting your- 
self a mistress." 

That was the only time 1 remember seeing 
my stepfather give a quiet smile. 

But my master's wife threw down her 
spoon indignantly and shouted at her husband: 
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"How dare yon say such shameful things 
in my presence!" 

Sometimes my stepfather would join me 
in the back entrance where I slept under the 
attic stairs; it was here^ at the window on 
the stairway^ that I read my books. 

"Reading?" he once asked me^ inhaling 
so much smoke that something inside his 
chest sizzled like burning logs. "What's the 
book?" 

I showed it to him. 

"Ah^" he said^ glancing at the title. 
"I seem to have read it. Have a smoke?" 

We smoked^ of ^be window 

into the dirty yard. 

"Too bad you can't study," he said. 
"You seem to have ability." 

"But I am studying — reading a lot — " 

"That's not enough. You need schooling, 
system." 

I wanted to say to him: "You've had 
schooling and system, my fine gentleman, 
and what good has it done you?" 

As though reading my thoughts, he add- 

ed; 



one has strength of purpose^ a scliool 
gives good training. It's only the educated 
who are capable of budging this ‘'life." 

More than once he said to me: 

“You would do well to get away from 
here; I can't see any sense or advantage in 
your staying." 

“But I like the workmen." 

do you find likeable about them?" 

“They aren't dull." 

“Perhaps " 

And once he said: 

“When you come down to it^ what beasts 
our employers are — what beasts!" 

Recalling when^ aijd under what circum- 
stances^ my mother had used that very word, 
I involuntarily recoiled. 

“Don't you agree?" he asked with a smile. 
“Yes, I do." 

“Of course. I can see that." 

“But still I like my master." 

“To be sure, he seems to be a good-natured 
muzhik. But he is ridiculous." 

I wanted to discuss books with him, but 
apparently he had little use for books. 
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*T)on^t spend too much time with them^** 
he would often say. "'Everything is exaggerated 
in books — distorted in one direction or another. 
Most authors are like our master here — petty 
people." 

I found such opinions very bold and 
admired him for them. 

“Have you read Goncharov?" he asked 
me one day. 

“77ie Frigate Pallada** I replied. 

''The Pallada is dull. But in general 
Goncharov is the most intelligent writer in 
Russia. I advise you to read his Oblomov — the 
most daring and truthful of his books. And in 
general it is the best work of Russian literature." 

Of Dickens^ he said: 

"Trash — take my word for it. But there's 
a very interesting thing now being printed 
in the supplement to the New Times: The 
Temptation of St. Anthony You should read 
it. It seems you are fond of the church and 
things ecclesiastical. It will do you good to 
read The Temptation." 

He himself brought me a pile of supple- 
ments^ and I read this sagacious work of 
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Flaubert; it reminded me of the innumerable 
lives of the saints I had read^ and of some of 
the stories told by the dogmatists. But it did 
i^t make a very deep impression on me. I 
received much greater pleasure from reading 
The Memories oj Upilio Faimalij Animal- 
Trainer j which was printed in the same sup- 
plement. 

When I admitted this to my stepfather^ 
he caln:*ly ''emarked: 

“That means you are still too young 
to read such things. But don't forget about 
that book." 

Sometimes he sat with me for a long time 
without saying a word^ merely coughing and 
breathing out clouds of smoke. His handsome 
eyes had a dreadful glitter. As I sat there 
looking at him quietly, I forgot that this man, 
dying simply, without complaint, wa* once 
intimate with my mother and had been cruel 
to her. I knew that he now lives with some 
seamstress, and I thought of her with wonder 
and pity. How could she bear to embrace 
those long bones, to kiss that mouth, breathing 
corruption? 



Like "That's Finc^ my stepfather would 
unexpectedly make remarks that were highly 
original. 

"I love hunting dogs; they are stupid, 
but I love them anyway. They are very beau- 
tiful. Beautiful women are often very stupid." 

I thought to myself, not without some 
pride: 

"You should have known Queen Mar- 
got!" 

"People who live together for a long time 
gradually grow to look alike," he said one 
day. I wrote this down in my notebook. 

1 awaited his dictums like beatitudes — 
it was a joy to hear original phrases in a house 
where everyone spoke a colourless language, 
congealed in worn, monotonous forms. 

My stepfather never spoke to me of my 
mother; I think he never even mentioned her 
name. This pleased me, and roused a certain 
respect for him. 

One day I asked him about God — I do 
not remember on what occasion. He glanced 
at me and replied, very calmly: 

"I don^t know I don't believe in God 
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I remembered Sitanov^ and told my ttep- 
father about him^ but when I was through^ he 
remarked just as calmly: 

'*He reasons things out^ and people who 
reason things out always believe in something 
or other. I have no faith at all.” 

”But that is impossible!” 

”Why? You can see for yourself — I don't 
believe in anything.” 

I could see only one thing — that he was 
dying. It could scarcely be said that I pitied 
him^ but this was the first time I had ever 
been deeply touched by the death of a fel- 
lowman^ by the mystery of death itself. 

Here sat a man^ his knee touching mine^ 
sensatCj intelligent^ seeing people according 
to their relationship to him, speaking about 
everything as one who had the right to judge 
and draw conclusions; possessing something 
essential to me, or at least setting off that 
which was nonessential; a creature inexpress- 
ibly complex, a very volcano of thought. 
Whatever my feeling for him, he represented 
part of myself, a being dwelling somewhere 
within me, for I thought of him, and the shad- 
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ow of hii soul lay across mine. Tomorrow 
he would vanish — vanish entirely^ with all 
that brooded in his head and hearty with all 
that 1 seemed to read in his handsome eyes. 
When he vanished^ one of the threads binding 
me to the world would be severed; there 
would remain only a memory^ but tliis memory 
would exist wholly within me^ changeless and 
complete^ while the living, changing man 
would be gone. . . . 

But these are mere thoughts, beyond 
which lies that indefinable something which 
conceives and nourishes thought, a something 
imperiously forcing us to ponder life phenomena 
and demand an answer, to the question — ^Why? 

“l*m afraid I shall soon be taking to my 
Bed,'' said my stepfather one rainy day, 
“Such a foolish weakness! And no wish to 
do a thing!" 

At tea the next afternoon he brushed the 
crumbs from the table and his knees with 
particular fastidiousness and waved off 
something invisible. The old woman, glancing 
at him from under her brows, whispered to 
her daughter-in- law*: 
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*T-ook — he *5 preening and pluming him- 
self^ making liimself ready/ 

Two days later he failed to comfe to work^ 
and then the elder mistress handed me a large 
white envelope, saying: 

“Here, a girl brought it yesterday about 
noon but I forgot to hand it to you. She was 
just a little tiling — I'm sure I don't know 
why she aii.^uld be bri'iging you notes." 

Within the envelope, on a sheet of hospital 
paper, I found the following message written 
in large letters: 

“If you happen to be free for an hour 
or so, come sec me. I'm in the Martynovskaya 
Hospital. Y. M." 

The next morning I was sitting at the 
foot of my stepfather's bed in a hospital ward. 
He was longer than the bed, and his feet, in 
sagging grey socks, stuck tlirough the rods 
of the bedstead. His handsome eyes kept 
wandering over the yellow walls and coming 
to rest on my face and on the small hands 
of the girl sitting on a stool at the head of 
the bed. Whenever she placed her hands on 
his pillow, my stepfather would rub his cheek 



against them^ his mouth wide open. The girl 
was plump and wore a simple dark dress. 
Slow tears were rolling down her oval face 
and she kept her blue eyes fixed upon my 
stepfather's face^ with its protruding cheek- 
boneSj pinched nose^ and discoloured mouth. 

'Tf only he'd have a priest," she whispered. 
"But he won't — he doesn ’t understand. . . 

Removing her hands from the pillow^ 
she pressed them to her breast as though in 
prayer. 

For a moment my stepfather's mind 
cleared. He gazed at the ceiling with a frown, as 
though trying to recall something, then stretched 
a wasted hand toward me. 

, "You? Thank you. You see ... 1 feel . . , 
quite foolish. ..." 

This exhausted him, and he closed his 
eyes; I patted his long, cold fingers with the 
bluish nails, and the girl pleaded softly: 

"Yevgeni Vasilyevich, do give your con- 
sent!" 

"I want you to know her," he said, indi- 
cating the girl with his eyes. "A dear 
gtrl. . . 
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He became silent^ opening his mouth 
ever wider^ and suddenly he gave a hoarse 
cry^ like a crow; he tossed on the bed^ upturning 
t^e blanket and clutching at the * mattress. 
The girl also cried out and buried her head 
in the tortured pillow. 

My stepfather died quickly^ and instantly 
his features became serenely beautiful. 

I left the hospital with the girl on my arm. 
She wept and staggered as if she were ill. In 
her hand she clutched a handkerchief screwed 
up into a ball^ pressing it first to one eye, 
then to the other She kept screwing it ever 
tighter and looking at it as though it were 
her last and dearest possession. 

Suddenly she stop^d and nestled close to 
me^ saying with a note of reproach in her voice: 

*'And he didn't even live until winter. . . . 
Ah, dear Lord, dear Lord, why did it have 
to happen?" 

Then she held out her hand, wet with 
tears. 

"Goodbye. He always praised you. d'he 
funeral . . . tomorrow." 

"Shall I see you home?" 
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She glanced about. 

''Why? It's daytime." 

I stood on the corner and watched her 
go down the street. She walked unhurriedly^ 
like one who has lost all interest in life. 

It was August^ and the leaves were fall- 
ing. 

I had no time to attend my stepfather's 
funeral^ and 1 never saw the girl again. . . 


XVII 

Every morning at six o'clock I set out 
for work at the fairgrounds. There I was met 
by interesting people: the grey-haired^ sharp- 
tongued carpenter Osip^ a skilled workman 
\yho looked like St. Nikolai; the hunchbacked 
roofer Yefimushka; the pious stonemason 
Pyotr^ of a meditative turn of mind^ also 
resembling a saint; the handsome plasterer 
Grigori Shishlin, blond-bearded, blue-eyed, 
ever radiating quiet good will. 

I had known these people during ray 
second term of service in the draughtsman's 
family. Every Sunday they had put in their 
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appearance in the kitchen^ staid and digni- 
fied^ with a pleasant manner of speech full 
of luscious words that were new to me. 
4 had found these weighty muzhiks thoroughly 
good; each was interesting in his own 
way^ and all of them compared favourably 
with the mcan^ drunken^ thievish tradesmen 
of Kunavino. 

Then I had chosen the plasterer Shishlin 
as my ft»voarite; I had even asked him to take 
me on as an apprentice^ but he had gently 
refused^ sayings as he scratched his golden 
eyebrows with his white fingers: 

^YouVe too young yet; our job is not 
an easy one — wait a year or two/' Then^ 
tossing back his handsome head^ he had added: 
''Maybe you're finding life hard? That's 
all rights try to bear it; take a tigliter grip 
on yourself^ and you'll manage." 

I do not know that I derived any benefit 
from his kind advice^ but 1 remembered it 
gratefully. 

Now to© they would visit my master 
every Sunday mornings taking their places 
on the benches about the kitchen table, hold- 
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ing interesting conversation while they waited 
for him. My master would greet them with 
noisy joviality^ shaking their strong hands 
and sitting down in the icon corner. Out came 
money and receipts; the muzhiks placed 
their bills and worn account-books on the table: 
the week's business was being settled. 

With much joking and bantering^ my 
matter tried to cheat them^ and they him; 
sometimes serious tiffs ensued^ but usually 
they laughed together amicably. 

"Ah, friend, it's a rogue you were born," 
the muzhiks would say to my master. 

He would reply, laughing sheepishly: 

"Well, you're not so bad at thieving 
yourselves, you roaring chickens!" 

. "Naturally," admitted Yefimushka, while 
the serious-minded Pyotr put in: 

"A person lives by what he steals; his 
honest earnings all go to God and the tsar." 

"So that's why I have nothing against 
shaving you a bit," laughed my master. 

They took him up good-naturedly: 

"In other words, skinning us?" 

"Bamboozling us?" 
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Grigori Shishlin^ laying his hands on the 
bushy beard covering his chesty said in a 
singsong voice: 

^ “What if we do our business without any 
cheatings brothers? If we just live honest. 
Can't you see how fine and easy it would 
bcj eh? What do you say^ good people?" 

His blue eyes became moist and dark; 
he was wonderfully handsome at that moment; 
everyone seemed a bit embarrassed by his 
suggestion^ and faces were turned away un- 
easily. 

“A muzhik can’t cheat a person out of 
very much^" muttered the comely Osip with 
a sigh^ as though pitting the muzhik. 

The dark^ round-shouldered stonemason 
bent lower over the table as he observed thickly: 

“Sinning 's like a bog — the further you go, 
the deeper you sink." 

My master adopted their tone to reply: 

“I fit my echoes to your hallooing." 

They went on philosophizing like this 
for some time, then again tried to get the bet- 
ter of each other. When accounts were settled 
they rose, tired and s^\eating from strain, and 





*€t off for the tavern for tea^ inviting my 
master to accompany them. 

At the fairgrounds it was my duty to sec 
that these people did not steal nails and 
bricks and timber; each of them^ besides work- 
ing for my master, did his own contract- 
ing, and tried to slip away materials for his 
own use. 

They greeted me in a friendly manner, 
but Shishlin said: 

''Remember how you asked me to take 
you on as apprentice? And now just see how 
you've been advanced — to being my overseer, 
eh?" 

‘ "Oh that's all right," joked Osip. "Spy 
and pry to your heart's content." 

, Pyotr said with some hostility: 

"Why should they set a young cat to 
watch old mice?" 

My duties were a cruel burden to me; I 
felt ashamed in the presence of these people, 
all of whom, it seemed to me, were in possession 
of some good knowledge known to them alone, 
while here was I, watching them as if they 
were thieves and swindlers. The first few days 
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were very and Osip^ noticing 

this^ said to cne^ looking me straight in the 
eye: 

"Listen^ young fellow^ don't you* go sulk- 
ing — no sense in that^ understand?" 

Of course I did not understand^ but 1 
sensed that the old man realized the incongru- 
ity of my position^ and we immediately be- 
came very frank with each other. 

He w^uiJ take me off* in a corner and give 
me instructions: 

"The main thief among us^ if you must 
know^ is the stonemason Pyotr: he's a greedy 
fellow^ with a large family. Keep a sharp eye 
on him; anything's good enough for him to 
take: a pound of nailf^ a dozen bricks^ a 
sack of mortar — it all goes! He's a good 
man^ pious and strict in his thoughts; he can 
read and wrile^ but he's got a weakness for 
stealing. Yefimushka, now — he lives for the 
women. He's meek and harmless so far as 
you're concerned. It's a good head he's got 
on his shoulders; all hunchbacks are smart. 
AsforGrigori Shishlin^ he's a bit addlebrained; 
can't even hang on to what's his own^ let 
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alone take other people's Anybody can fool 
hlm^ but he can't fool a soul. There's no sense 
to what he does." 

"Is he a good man?" 

Osip studied me as if from a distance^ and 
then said memorable words: 

"YeSj he's good. There's nothing easier 
than for a lazy man to be good; goodness 
wants no brains^ young fellow." 

"Well^ and what about you?" I asked Osip. 

He replied with a short laugh: 

"I'm like a girl. When I get to be a grand- 
mother^ I'll tell you what I'm like. But you'll 
have to wait till then. Or else use your brains 
to find me out; go ahead and try!" 

He upset all my notions about him and 
his friends. I did not doubt the truth of what 
he said. I could see that Yefimushka^ Pyotr, 
and Grigori considered this comely old man 
more clever and knowing in practical matters 
than they themselves. They sought his advice 
in everything, listened to him attentively, and 
paid him every mark of respect. 

"Be so kind as to give us your advice," 
they would say to him, but after one such re- 
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quest, when Osip had left, I heard the stone- 
mason say to Grigori softly: 

"Heretic!" 

"Clown!" Grigori added with a snort. 

The plasterer warned me, as a friend: 

"Watch out for that old man, Maximich. 
You have to be careful with him; he'll wind 
you round his little finger in the twinkling of 
an eye! Those old men with their jaws always 
working — the Lord only knows what harm 
they do!" 

I could not make head or tail out of it. 

It seemed to me that the most honest and 
virtuous of them all was the stonemason 
Pyotr; all his remarks, were brief and impres- 
sive, his thoughts turning most often to God 
and death and damnation. 

"Ah, brothers, try as a man will and hope 
as he may, he'll only come to a grave and a 
coffin." 

He suffered from some stomach ailment. 
There were days when he could cat noth- 
ing at all, when even the tiniest piece of 
bread would cause convulsions of pain and 
nausea. 
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The hunchback Ycfimushka also appeared 
to be kind and honesty though he was a bit 
ridiculous and sometimes assumed a blissful 
air that made him seem half-witted. He was 
always falling in love^ and he described each 
of his women in the same words: 

^*T11 tell you plain — she^s no woman; she's 
a blossom in a pot of cream, that's what she is!" 

When the flippant women of Kunavino 
came to wash the floors of the stalls, Yefimu- 
shka would climb down off the roof and take 
up his position in some corner, where he would 
stand purring with pleasure, his bright, grey 
eyes screwed up tight, his mouth stretched 
from ear to ear. • 

"Oh what a juicy morsel the Lord's brought 
my way today! Oh what a joy's come flit- 
ting into my hands! Just see what a blossom 
she is, and how am 1 to thank my fate for 
such a gift, eh? Won't I burn up fast from a 
beauty like that, though?" 

At first the women would only laugh at 
him. callina to each other: 

"Just look how the hunchback's melung! 
Lord a-mighty!" 
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The roofer remained untouched by their 
raillery; gradually his high-cheekboned face 
grew drowsy j and he spoke as though delirious^ 
spilling sweet words in a drunken stream that 
evidently intoxicated the women. Finally an 
elder one among them said^ in some amazement: 

“The muzhik might be a lad^ the way he's 
going on!” 

“Singing like a bird.” 

“Or a beggar at the church door^” insisted 
the elder one harshly. 

But Yefimushka bore little resemblance 
to a beggar; he was planted firmly in the earthy 
like a rugged stump, and his voice became ever 
more alluring, his wordj ever more seducing, 
causing the women to stop their talk and lis- 
ten. It was as though he were weaving a spell 
with his honeyed speech. 

It ended up by his returning at suppertime 
or on Monday morning, shaking his large, 
square head and exclaiming to his comrades 
wondering ly: 

“Ah, what a sweet woman, what a dear 
one — first time in my life 1 ever had one like 
that!” 
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In telling about hit conqiiests^ Yefimushka 
never bragged or poked fun at his women 
at othert did; he only smiled wide-eyed^ in 
happy^ grateful astonishment. 

Osip exclaimed^ with a shake of his head: 

'*You incorrigible male! How old did you 
say you were?" 

"Forty and four. But that means nothing. 
Today Tm younger by five years; I dipped 
into living waters and emerged whole^ my 
heart at ease. Ah me^ what women there are!" 

The stonemason said to him sternly: 

"Watch out — your loose living will leave 
a bitter taste in your mouth when youVe 
crossed the threshold of fifty." 

"YouVe a shameful creature^ Yefimushka,” 
sighed Grigori Shishlin. 

But it seemed to me that the handsome 
young man envied the hunchback his con- 
quests. 

Osip glanced at everyone from under his 
twisted silver brows and boomed jovially: 

"All your girls are lured by churls — some 
with sweets, some with pearls, but all your 
girls will soon be — grannies." 
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Shishlin wa^- married, but his wife had 
remained in the village; he too cast longing 
eyes at the scrub women. All of them were 
aiicessible; each was eager to earn a little 
something “on the side,” and such a source of 
income was considered as good as any other 
in this poverty-stricken community. But this 
handsome muzhik did not touch women; he 
merely gazed at them from a distance with 
a peculiar expicSsion, as though sorry for them, 
or for himself. And when they themselves be- 
gan to flirt with him and tempt him, he would 
laugh with embarrassment and walk away, 
saying: 

“Come, come, now. ..." 

“Arc you crazy?” Yefimushka would say, 
unbelieving. “How can you let a chance like 
that slip by?” 

“I'm a married man," Grigori reminded 
him. 

“Your wife will never find out." 

"A wife will always find out if her hus- 
band lives dishonest. There's no fooling a 
wife, brother!" 

"How will she find out?" 
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"That I don't know^ but she can't help 
Ending out if she herself is honest. And if I 
live honest and she lives in sin^ I shall find 
out. 

"How?" cried Yefimushka^ but Grigori calm- 
ly repeated: 

"That I don't know." 

The roofer waved his hand in exasperation. 

"Just look at that! 'Live honesty' ‘^don't 
know!' What a head you've got!" 

Shishlin's workmen^ seven in all^felt at ease 
with him^ as if he were not their master. But 
behind his back they called him a calf. If he 
arrived at work and saw that they were idling, 
he himself would take up a trowel and set to 
work with a vengeance, calling out amicably: 

, "Come along, fellows, come along!" 

One day, in compliance with the orders of 
my impatient master, I said to Grigori: 

"Those workmen of yours are no good." 

"Really?" he exclaimed, as though the idea 
had never occurred to him. 

"This work should have been finished 
yesterday at noon, and it won't be finished even 
today." 
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"That's true. They won't manage/* he 
agreed^ but after a short pause he added hesi- 
tantly: 

'T see what goes on^ of course^ but Tm 
ashamed to drive them — they're all our boys^ 
from my own village. The Lord decreed that 
man was to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. That was meant for all of us, wasn't 
it, incliMii g you and me? But you and me 
work less than ihey do. That’s why I'm 
ashamed to drive them." 

He was given to meditation; sometimes 
he would walk down one of the empty streets 
of the fairgrounds until he came to a bridge 
over the Obvodny Canal, where he would 
stand for hours leaning over the rail and gaz- 
ing into the water, the sky, the spaces beyond 
the Oka. If anyone overtook him and said: 
"What are you doing? ’ He would start up with 
an embarrassed smile and say, "Ch, nothing 
special. Just stopped for a little rest and a 
look around.” 

"The Lord's built everything as it should 
be," he often remarked. "The sky, and the 
earth, with the rivers flowing on it, and the 
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boats. You can take a boat and go whercvcf 
you like — to Ryazan^ or to Rybinsk^ to Perm 
or to Astrakhan. I was in Ryazan once — not a 
bad town, but dreary — drearier than Nizhni- 
Novgorod. Our Nizhni's a cheerful place. 
Astrakhan's drearier too. The main thing is 
that Astrakhan's full of Kalmyks, and 1 don't 
like them. I have no use for your Mordovians 
and Kalmyks and Persians and Germans and 
all the foreign-born." 

He spoke slowly,his words cautiously search, 
ing for someone who would agree with him, 
and the stonemason Pyotr usually did. 

“They're not foreign-born; they're out- 
born," asserted Pyotr acrimoniously, “Born 
out of the pale, out of Christ, and living 
without Him." 

Grigori beamed. 

“Say what you will, but as for me, broth- 
er, ril take the pure-born, the Russian, 
the straight-eyed. I have no use for Jews 
cither, and for the life of me I can't see why 
God had to make foreigners. It's a deep 
wisdom. '' 

The stonemason added sullenly: 



"It may be deep^ but there's lots of things 
In this world we could do without/' 

Having listened to these remarks, Osip 
would put in his word, mocking and caustic: 

"Yes, there's lots of things we could do 
without — those remarks of yours, for instance. 
Always clashing. What you need's a lashing!" 

Osip held himself aloof, never indicating 
with wl^oiT) he agreed, with whom he dis- 
agreed. Sometimes it seemed that he agreed 
with everyone and everything, but more 
often you could see that he was simply sick 
of everything and looked upon all people as 
fools. 

"Ekh, you pig's puppies, you!" he would 
say to Pyotr and Grigori and Yefimushka. 

They would give a little laugh, not very 
cheerful or enthusiastic, but still they would 
laugh. 

My master gave me five kopeks a day for 
food. This was not enough, and I often went 
tiungry. Seeing this, the workmen would in- 
vite me to have lunch and supper with them, 
and sometimes the contractors would take me 
along to the tavern for tea. I accepted their 
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invitations gladly; I enjoyed sitting in their 
company^ listening to their slow speech and 
strange stories. They were pleased by my knowl- 
edge of religious books. 

“You've ate your fill of books; crammed 
your craw to bursting," said Osip, fixing me 
with blue eyes whose expression was hard to 
define — the irises seemed melting into the 
whites. 

“Treasure your knowledge, store it up; 
some day it will come in handy. When you 
grow up you can become a monk, to console the 
people with kind words. Or else a millionary/' 

“Missionary," corrected the stonemason in 
a voice which for some reason sounded hurt. 

“Eh?" asked Osip. 

“Missionaries is what they're called, I say. 
You're not deaf." 

“Very well — missionaries — to argue with 
heretics. Or maybe you can join the heretics 
themselves — that don't pay so bad either. If 
you use your head you can make a good living 
out of heresy." 

Grigori gave an uneasy laugh and Pyotr 
muttered into his beard: 
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''Witches don't live bad either, and atl 
sorts of godless creatures." 

"Witches aren't learned — witches have no 
'need of book-learnings" objected Osip^ then^ 
turning to me: "Here^ listen to this: once there 
was a lonely fellow lived in our volost — 
Tushnikov was his name — a poor sort of good- 
for-nothing. Lived like a feather — here and 
therCs wherever the wind blew' — neither w'ork- 
man. nor loafer Then one day^ having noth- 
ing better to do^ he went off on a pilgrimage. 
For two years he was gone^ and all of a sudden 
he turns up Jrc&sed different — hair to his 
shoulders^ calotte on his head^ a rusty sort of 
cassock made of deniin on his body. He pierces 
people with a fierce eye and keeps crying: 
^Repents thrice-damned!' Who's to keep people 
from repenting — especially the women? He did a 
fine business. Tushnikov had food. Tushni- 
kov had drink. Tushnikov had all the women 
he wanted. ..." 

"Food and drink don’t count," interrupt- 
ed the stonemason angrily. 

"Then what docsV* 

"The word — that's what counts!" 
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I didn't look Into Kls word I have 
mo^ words than I know what to do with my- 
•elf." 

"We know that Tushnikov. Dmitri Vasi- 
lyevich is his name and patronymic," said 
Pyotr in an injured tone, while Grigori silent- 
ly dropped his eyes and stared at his glass. 

"I'm not out for an argument,” announced 
Osip by way of conciliation. "I just want- 
ed to show Maximich the various ways to 
earn your daily bread.” 

"Some of those ways lead to jail." 

"Many of them,” agiced Osip "Very few 
lead to the priesthood. You have to know 
where to turn off." 

He was always slightly ironic in respect 
t(S pious people like the plasterer and stone- 
mason. Perhaps he disliked them, but he 
carefully hid his feelings. In general it was 
difficult to discover his attitude toward 
people. 

He was more kind and gentle with Yefi- 
mushka. The roofer did not participate in the 
discussions of God, justice, sects, and the 
griefs of human life — the favourite themes of 
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his companions. Placing his chair sidewise^ so 
that the back would not rub his hum|>, 
Yefimushka would calmly drink his.tea^ one 
gISss after another. But suddenly he would 
become alert^ glancing about the smoke-Elled 
room, listening through the babble of voices, 
finally jumping up and disappearing. That 
meant that one of his creditors, of whom 
Yefimushka had a good dozen, had entered 
the tavern. Since some of them were inclined 
to take out their debts in beatings, the roofer 
was kept on the jump. 

“Funny the ’• ay they fly off the handle," 
he would say wonderingly. 'T'd be only too 
glad to pay if I had the money. “ 

“Phooh, the lump! Osip would fling in 
his wake. 

Sometimes Yefimushka would sit lost in 
thought, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, his 
bony face relaxed, his kindly eyes even more 
kindly. 

“What are you thinking of, friend?" 
they would ask him. 

“Tm thinking that if only I was rich, I 
would marry a real, genuine lady, a noble- 



womaiij true as I *m living — a colonel *s daughter^ 
for instance^ and wouldn't 1 love her though? 
Lord, how quick I'd burn up alongside of her! 
It was like this^ brothers: once I put a new roof 
on a country house belonging to a colonel. . . 

"Who had a widowed daughter. We've 
heard all that!" interrupted Pyotr testily. 

But Yefimushka went on unperturbed, rub- 
bing his knees with his palms and cleaving 
the air with his hump as he swayed bach and 
forth: 

"She used to come out into the garden, all 
white and flu£Fy, and I'd look down at her 
from the roof and think to myself: what good's 
the sun, what good's the whole world without 
her? If only I could fly down like a dove to rest 
^t her feet! A blossom she was, a sweet blue 
blossom in a pot of cream. Ah, lads, with a lady 
like her, life ought to be one long night! 

"And what would you do for food?" demand- 
ed Pyotr sternly. But this did not disturb 
Yefimushka either. 

"Lordyl" he exclaimed. "Would we want . 
much food? And her so rich besides I" 

Osip laughed. 
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• ''You wastrel^ you, Yefimushka! You'll 
soon be wasted clean away at thi& busi- 

tt 

ness. 

Yefimushka never spoke about anything 
but women^ and he was not a steady workman. 
At times he would work quickly and well, 
at others he was inefficient, wielding his wood- 
en mallet listlessly and carelessly, leaving 
gaps in the s^^ams. He always smelled of blub- 
ber-oil, but he also had his own odour, a pleas- 
ant, wholesome odour, like that of fresh- 
hewn logs. 

It was interesting to talk to the carpenter 
about everything; interesting, but not very 
pleasant. His words were ^always disconcerting, 
and it was difficult to tell when he was joking 
and when in earnest. 

Grigori's favourite subject of conversation 
was God, whom he loved and firmly believ- 
ed in. 

"Grigori," I once said, "do you know 
that there are people who don't believe in 
God?" 

He gave a short laugh; 

“What's that?" 
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on: 


"They say there is no God." 

"Ah, yes. I know.'' 

Making a pass at an invisible fly, he went 

“Remember how King David said, 'The 
fool saith in his heart there is no God'? Just 
see how long ago judgment was passed on such 
ignoramuses. You can't get along without God." 

And Osip remarked, as though in agree- 
ment: 

"Just try to deprive Pyotr of his faith in 
God — he'll show you!” 

Shishlin's handsome face became solemn; 
touching his beard with fingers whose nails 
were caked with plaster, he observed mysteri- 
ously: 

"God dwells in all flesh; the conscience and 
the inner essence are the gifts of God.” 

"And sin?” 

"Sin is born of the flesh, of Satan. Sin is on 
the outside, like pockmarks; no more than 
that. He sins most who thinks most of sin; if 
your mind avoids thoughts of sin, you won't * 
commit it. Thoughts of sin are sown by the 
devil, master of the flesh.” 
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^Somehow I don't think — It's not just 
exactly ...” said the stonemason doubting ly. 

”Just exactly. God is sinless^ and man is 
the image and likeness of God. Sinngig is done 
l?y the image, the flesh; the likeness is in- 
capable of sinning. The likeness is the 
spirit.” 

He smiled triumphantly, but Pyotr mut- 
tered: 

”It seems to me it's not just exactly. . . .” 

"According to you,' said Osip to the stone- 
mason, "if there's no sin, there's no repentance, 
and if there's no repentance, there's no salva- 
tion. 

"That’s right. ‘Devil out of sight, God out 
of mind,' as the old folk's used to say.” 

Not being a d*-inker, Shishlin was made tipsy 
by two glasses of wine. His face would grow 
rosy, his eyes childlike, his voice lilting. 

"Ah, brothers, what a wonderful life wc 
live — working a bit, and not going hungry, 
praise the Lord! It's a wonderful life!” 

He wept, the tears pouring down his cheeks 
and shining like beads on his silky beard. 

1 was repelled by these glassy tears, and 
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by the fact that he was forever eulogizing life. 
Granny's eulogies were much more convincing- 
more simple and less cloying. 

These talks kept me in a state of constant 
tension and roused vague fears. I had read 
many stories about muzhiks and I was aware of 
the striking difference between book muzhiks 
and actual muzhiks. All the muzhiks in the 
books were unfortunate creatures; and all of 
them, good and bad alike, lacked the richness 
of thought and speech characteristic of living 
muzhiks. The book muzhik spoke less of God 
and sects and the church, more of his betters, 
of the land, of life's injustice and hardships. 
He also spoke less of women, and his attitude 
toward them was less crude and more well- 
disposed. For the real muzhik, a woman was 
•a diversion, but a dangerous diversion; he had 
to be sly with her, lest she overpower him 
and ruin his life. The book muzhik was 
either good or bad, but all of him was right 
there, in the book, while the real muzhik was 
neither good nor bad and was vastly intrigu- 
ing. However garrulous the real muzhik, you 
always felt there was something about 
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I him which remained unsaid^ and that this 
something was kept for himself alone, and 
that perhaps it was just what remained unsaid 
which represented his very essence^ 

^ Of all the book muzhiks, I liked Pyotr 
from The Carpenters* Artel best. I wanted to 
read this story to my friends, and took the 
book with me to the fairgrounds. Often I spent 
the night at one or another of the workmen's 
artels, oft#^n because I was too tired after my 
day's work to make the trip home. 

When I said that I had a book about carpen- 
ters, all of them were greatly interested, espe- 
cially Osip. He look the book out of my hands 
and leafed through it, shaking his saintlike 
head sceptically. 

"As if it was written about us! Think of 
that, now! Who wrote it, one of the gentles? 
Hm, I thought so! Gentles and officials don't 
stop at anything! What God leaves out, your 
official puts in; that's what they're here for." 

"You don’t speak very respectfully about 
God," observed Pyotr. 

"That's all right. My words mean just 
about as much to the Lord as a snowhake on 
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my bald pate. Don't you worry, you and me 're 
not reaching up as far as God." 

Suddenly he flared up and began toss- 
ing off sharp words like sparks from a flint, 
directing them against the things he hated. 
Several times in the course of the day he 
asked: 

"Will you read us something, Maximich? 
Good, very good. That was a fine thing to 
have thought up." 

When work was over, we returned to his 
artel for supper, and after supper Pyotr dropped 
in with his workman Ardalion, and Shishlin 
with a young chap named Foma. A lamp was 
lighted in the shed where the workmen slept, 
and I began to read.’ They listened without 
stirring or saying a word until Ardalion ex- 
claimed irritably: 

"Tve had enough." 

He went out. Grigori was the first to fall 
asleep, his mouth hanging open in an expression 
of wonder. The carpenters soon did the same, 
but Pyotr, Osip, and Foma, grouped close 
about me, listening with strained attention. 

When I had finished, Osip immediately put 
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out the lamp. The stars showed that it was 
almost midnight. 

Pyotr asked in the darkness: 

''What's the point of a book like that? 
Who's it against?" 

'"Time to go to sleep^" said Osip^ pulling 
off his boots. 

Foma silently withdrew to one side. 

"Tm asking — who's it written against?" 
repeated ^'^otr insistently. 

“They knoWj" answered Osip^ making a 
bed for himself on some scaffolding. 

“If it's written against stepmothers^ then 
there's no point in it: a book like that's not 
going to reform stepijiothers^" insisted the 
stonemason. “And if it's against Pyotr^ there's 
no sense in it either. He had to take what was 
coming to him. Once he committed a murder, 
he got Siberia, and fair enough. A book can't 
help in a case like that ... it can't, can it?" 

Osip made no reply, so the stonemason 
concluded: 

' These writers have nothing else to keep 
them busy, so they go poking their fingers 
into other people’s business. Like when a 
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bunch of women get together. WclU food 
nighty time to sleep." 

For a moment he stood in the moon-blue 
square of the doorway and asked: 

"What do you thinks Osip?" 

"Eh?" replied Osip sleepily. 

"Oh^ all rights go to sleep." 

Shishlin stretched out on the floor where 
he had been sitting; Foma lay down on the 
crushed straw beside me. The whole set- 
tlement was asleep. From the distance came 
the whistle of trains^ the heavy rumble of iron 
wheels^ the clanking of buffers. The shed was 
filled with the sounds of snoring in various 
keys. I was disappointed; I had expected some 
discussion^ but there was none. 

Suddenly Osip said quietly and distinctly: 

“Don't take any of that to heart, fellows. 
You're young yet and have a long life ahead 
of you. Store up your own ideas. One thought 
of your own is worth two that are borrowed. 
Asleep, Foma?" 

"No," responded Foma eagerly. 

"You both know how to read, so go 
aliead, but don't put too much store in it. 
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They print whatever they like — theirs is the 
power/* 

He slipped his legs over the edge of the 
ytcaSblding^ grabbed the edge with his hands^ 
and leaned toward us as he continued: 

"A book — what's a book, after all? An 
informer, that's what a book is. Like as if it 
said: look, here's what an ordinary man's 
like— a carpenter, or some other such person; 
and then look , here 's what the gentles are 
like, as though they were different from other 
folk. A book's not written without a purpose; 
it's written to protect somebody or other." 

"Pyotr did right to kill that contractor," 
said Foma thickly. 

"Why should you say such a thing? It's 
never right to kill a man. I know you don't 
like Grigori, but get that thought out ot your 
head. None of us are rich. Today I'm the mas- 
ter, tomorrow I'm a simple workman again." 

"I'm not talking about you. Uncle Osip." 

"It's all the same." 

"You're a just man." 

"Wait, I'll tell you what the book's about," 
said Osip, interrupting Foma's resentful words. 
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a sly book. Here’s a nobleman without 
a muzhik^ and here’s a muzhik without a 
nobleman. So look you — the nobleman’s bad 
off, and the muzhik not much better. The 
nobleman grows dull and weak^ the muzhik 
turns into a drunk and a braggart with a 
grudge in his heart. That’s what the story 
says. It tries to show it was better being serfs 
to the landlord: the nobleman hid behind the 
muzhik^ the muzhik behind the nobleman, and 
the two of them went round and round, full- 
bellied and content. Oh, I don’t deny that life 
was more peaceful under serfdom. The land- 
lords found no advantage in having poor mu- 
zhiks; well-fed and empty-headed — that’s how 
they wanted them. [ say what I know, for 
didn’t I live almost forty years in bondage 
to the landlords? Plenty of wisdom’s been 
lashed into my hide.’' 

I recalled that the drayman Pyotr, the 
one who had cut his throat, had spoken in 
the same way about the gentry, and I did not 
relish the fact that the thoughts of Osip 
should coincide with those of that vicious 
old man. 
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Osip placed his hand on my leg as he con- 
tinued: 

“You must be able to see through to the 
meaning in books and other writings. Nobody 
does anything without some purpose^ even 
if they try to hide it. And there's a purpose 
in writing books^ which is to muddle your head. 
Brain goes into everything^ down to chopping 
wood and cobbling shoes. ..." 

He vve li on talking for a long time^ now 
lying back on liis bed, now jumping up to 
softly scatter his neat sayings into the silence 
and darkness: 

‘ It's said, there’s a big difference between 
the landlord and the myzhik. That's not true. 
We re both the same^ only he ’s on top. To 
be sure^ the nobleman learns from his books, 
while I learn from my bruises, but except that 
his backside's whiter, he's not any brighter. 
Oh no, young fellow, it's time to be bringing 
a new order into this world; drop those books, 
throw them away. Let everyone ask himself: 
Who am 1 anyway? A man. And who's the 
landlord? Also a man. So what's the differ- 
ence? Or maybe God asks five kopeks more of 
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him? Oh nOj when it comet to payings we're 
ail the samf in the eyes of God. ..." 

Finally, in the early morning, when the dawn 
had extinguished the stars, Osip said to me; 

"Can't I talk though? I said a lot of things 
tonight I never thought before in my life. Don't 
take me serious, fellows — I made that up 
mostly because 1 couldn't sleep, not because 
I meant it. When you lay here with your eyes 
open you invent things just for the fun of it: 
once upon a time there was a crow, it flew from 
the fields to the hills, from farm to farm, lived 
out its hour, sickened and died, rotted and 
dried. What's the sense to a tale like that? 
No sense at all. Wcll^, let's go to sleep. Have 
to be getting up soon. ..." 


XVIIl 

Like stoker Yakov at an ezirlier time, Osip 
grew in my eyes until he cut off my vision of 
everyone else. He had much in common with 
the stoker, but at the same time he remind^ 
ed me of my grandfather and the dogma- 
tist Pyotr Vasilyev and the cook Smury, and 



while reminding me of all these people^ so 
deeply impressed on my memory^ he left his 
own pattern there, biting deep, ttke acid into 
brass. It was clear that he had two man- 
ners of thinking: during the working day, 
his simple, quick thinking was more practi- 
cal and comprehensible than at night when 
he could not sleep, or in the evening, 
when he and I would walk to town to visit 
his mi«l*c«p, a pancake vendor. He had special 
thoughts at night. They shone brightly and 
from all sides, like the light in a lantern, but 
1 could not make out which was the right side, 
or which the one he preferred. 

It seemed to me that he was vastly more 
clever than anyone I had ever met, and 1 hov- 
ered about him as restively as I had hovered 
about stoker Yakov, eager to know and un- 
derstand the man, but he wriggled and slipped 
away, escaping me. Wherein lay the truth 
about him? What aspect of him was I to accept 
as the true one? 

I remembered how he had said to me: 

'^Use your brains to find me out; go ahead 
and try.** 
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My pride was injured^ but so was some- 
thing more than pride. It became of vital im- 
portance to me that I comprehend the old man. 

For all his elusiveness^ he was a stable per- 
son. It seemed that if he should live another 
hundred years^ he would remain the same, 
preserving himself changeless among these amaz- 
ingly changeful folk. The dogmatist had roused 
in me the same impression of stability, but in 
him I had found this unpleasant. The stability 
of Osip was of a different sort, more desirable. 

Human instability was constantly making 
itself felt, and the unexpected leaps people made 
from one position to another upset me. 1 was 
already weary of wondering at these inexpli- 
cable leaps, and they gradually dampened the 
lively interest I took in people, confounding 
my love for them. 

One day at the beginning of July a rickety 
cab came dashing up to the spot where we were 
working. On the driver seat sat a drunken 
izvozchik, hatless, with a bleeding lip, hiccough- 
ing glumly into his beard. In the seat behind 
lolled the drunken Grigori Shishlin held by the 
arms of a fat, red-cheeked girl in a straw hat 
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trimmed with scarlet ribbons and glass cherries 
and with galoshes on her bare feet. She was 
lurching with the movement of the cab and 
waving a parasol in her free hand^ as she 
lltughed and shouted: 

"'Hey^ you devils! The fair's closed^ there 
is no fair^ but here they are dragging me to 
the fair!" 

Crumpled and battered^ Grigori crawled out 
of the cab^ sat down on the ground^ and an- 
nounced to us with tears in his eyes: 

"Here I am^ down on my knees — I 've sinned 
enotmous! Thought it all out^ and sinned — so 
there! Yefimusbka says: Grigori, Grigori, says 
he. . . . And it s right what he says, but — 
forgive me! I'd like to \reat the whole lot of 
you. It's true what he says: we only live once . . , 
can't live more than once. . . 

The girl went off into peals of laughter and 
hopped about, losing her galoshes, while the 
izvozchik shouted: 

"Come on, let's go! Come alpng— I can't 
hold the horse!" 

The horse, an old, decrepit nag, foaming 
at the mouth, seemed to have become rooted 
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to the spot^ and the whole picture was indescrib- 
ably funny. Grigori's workmen roared with 
laughter as they viewed their master^ his re- 
splendent lady^ and the dazed driver. 

The only one who did not laugh was Foma^ 
who stood next to me in the doorway of the 
shop muttering: 

"So he broke loose^ the pig! Back home 
he's got a wife — and such a pretty one!" 

The izvozchik kept urging them to get 
goings so the girl climbed down and pulled 
Grigori back into the cab^ where he lay at 
her feet. Then she flourished her parasol and 
cried: 

"WcVe oin- 

At a shout from Toma^ who seemed hurt 
at seeing Grigori make such a fool of himself, 
the men resumed their work; they exchanged 
a few good-natured remarks at their mas- 
ter's expense, but apparently they envied 
him. 

"Calls himself the master," mumbled Fo- 
ma. "There's less than a month left before 
we finish our work and go back to the village, 
and he couldn't wait. ..." 



I too was annoyed with Grigori — that girl 
with the cherries had looked so incongruous 
beside him! 

Often I wondered why Grigori Shishlin was 
the master^ and Foma Tuchkov a mere workman. 

Foma was sturdy, blond, and curly-haired, 
with an aquiline nose, intelligent grey eyes, 
and a round face. He did not resemble a mu- 
zhik, and had he been well dressed, he might 
easily passed fo»* a merchant's son from a 

good family. He was morose, taciturn, matter- 
of-fact. Since he knew how to read and write, he 
kept the contractor's accounts and drew up the 
estimates; he could make his comrades work, 
though he himself showed little love for it. 

"You can't do everything in one lifetime," 
he would say calmly. He was contemptuous of 
books: "Everything gets printed; here. I'll 
make up a story for you if you like- -nothing 
very difficult about that." 

But he listened attentively to whatever was 
said, and if something interested him, he would 
insist on finding out all the details, drawing 
his own conclusions and me asuring things by 
his own measure. 



Once I said to Foma that he ought to be- 
come a contracloi^ to which he answered lazily: 

“If I had thousands of rubles pouring in 
right from the starts that wouldn't be so bad; 
but to have the bother of handling a lot of 
workmen for a mere pittance — what's the 
sense? No, I'll bide my time^ and then take 
myself off to the monastery in Oranka. I'm 
big and handsome; maybe some rich mer- 
chant's widow will fall in love with me. 
Such things happen. A fellow from Sergachi 
made a good match in two years, and with a 
maid from the townsfolk at that. She caught sight 
of him while he was carrying the icon from 
house to house. , . 

That was his plan. Ae had heard many sto- 
ries about how men had won soft livings for 
themselves by first becoming novices in a 
monastery. 1 had an aversion for such stories, 
and for Foma's way of thinking, but 1 was sure 
he would eritCA' a monastery. 

Yet when the fair opened, Foma, to every- 
one's surprise, became a waiter in a tavern. 

I can hardly say that this surprised his compan- 
ions, but they began to mock him. When they 
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were about to set out for tea on Sundays or 
holidays, they would say to each other with 
a laugh: 

'*Let*s go give Foma some business.” 

And once in the tavern^ they would call 
out imperiously: 

“Hey^ waiter — you with the curly hair — 
come over here!” 

He would come over^ chin in the air, and 

ask: 

”What will you have?” 

"Don't you recognize old friends?” 

”I'm too busy 

He realized that his comrades were con- 
temptuous of him and# wanted to tease him^ 
and he eyed them with bland endurance^ his 
face freezing in an expression that seemed 
to say: 

"Wellj hurry up and get it over with.” 

"I suppose you want a tip,” they would 
say, elaborately fumbling with their purses 
and then leaving without giving him a kopek. 

I asked Foma why he had become a waiter 
when he had planned to become a monk. 

"1 never planned to become a monk,” 
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he answered^ "and [don’t intend being a waiter 
for long." 

But four years later I met him in Tsari- 
tsyn^ still a waiter in a tavern^ and finally 
I read in the paper that Foma Tuchkov had 
been arrested for attempted housebreaking. 

I was particularly impressed by the story 
of stonemason Ardalion, the oldest and best 
worker in Pyotr’s artel. This jolly, black- 
bearded, forty-year-old muzhik also made me 
wonder why Pyotr was the master instead of 
him. He rarely drank and almost never became 
drunk; he was skilled at his job and worked 
with zest, making the bricks fly like red 
pigeons. Alongside of ^im, the dour and ailing 
Pyotr seemed of no account. Pyotr was fond 
of saying: 

"I build brick houses for others in order 
to build a wooden coffin for myself." 

Ardalion would shout as he laid his bricks 
with joyful enthusiasm: 

"Come on, fellows, lend a hand, to the glo- 
ry of God!" 

And he would tell diem how he intend- 
ed going to Tomsk the following spring. 
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where his brother-in-law had signed a contract 
to build a church and had offered him a job 
as foreman. 

^ “Everything's settled. Building cliurches — 
that's a job I love!" he said; then^ turning to 
me: “Come along with me. Life's easy in Si- 
beria for anyone who can read and write. 
There's a high price on learning out there.* 

I agreed to go along^ and Ardalion cried 
triumphantly: 

"Good! But in all seriousness^ no joking. 

His attitude toward Pyotr and Grigori 
was one of good-natured condescension^ like 
an adult with children, and he said to Osip: 

“The braggarts! They show each other 
everything that's in their heads, like a hand 
of cards. One says: look here, what a hand I've 
got, and the other: but just take a peek at 
these trumps of mine!" 

“Why not?" replied Osip enigmatically. 
“Bragging is only human; all the girls wear 
their breasts in front." 

“With them it's God this, and God that, 
but they're saving up money all the same," 
said Ardalion', unappeased. 



"You can't tell me Grigori's saving up 
anything." 

"I'm talking about the other. Why don't 
he go off into the woods^ into the wilderness^ 
alone with God? Lord^ but I 'm sick of every- 
thing here; in the spring I'm leaving for Si- 
beria." 

The other workmen^ envying Ardalion^ said: 

“If we had someone to hook on to^ like that 
Jbrother-in-law of yours, Siberia wouldn't scare 
us either." 

And then suddenly Ardalion disappeared. 
One Sunday he left the workshop, and for 
three days no one knew what had happened 
to him. 

They made awed conjectures: 

“Maybe somebody's done him in." 

“Maybe he went swimming and drowned." 

Finally Yefimushka came and announced, 
somewhat abashed: 

“Ardalion 's on a spree." 

“That's a lie," cried Pyotr incredulously. 

“On a spree, on a drunk. Just went up 
in smoke^ like the hayloft, right from the cen- 
tre. As if his wife had died. ..." 
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"'He's been a widower a long time. Where 
is he?" 

Pyotr set out angrily to rescue Ardalion, 
but received a beating from him. 

Then Osip tightened his lips^ thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets^ and announced: 

"Idl go and have a look myself — see what^s 
the cause. He's a good sort." 

I went too. 

"Jus^ lo at that^ ^ow^" said Osipwon the 
way. "A man goes living along^ very respectable^ 
and then all of a sudden — up goes his tail and 
he's off to the garbage pile. Keep your eyes 
open^ Maximil. 1 . and take a lesson!" 

Wc came to one of, the cheapest brothels 
in "the gay town of Kunavino^" where we 
were met by a thievish-looking old woman. 
Osip whispered something into her ear and 
she led us into a small^ empty roon.^ dark 
and dirty as a stable. A fat woman was tossing 
in her sleep on a cot. The old \\oman gave her 
a punch in the side and said: 

"Get out^ hear? Get out^ you toad!" 

The woman jumped up in fright^ rubbing 
her face and crying: 
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“My God^ what is it^ who is it?" 

“The detectives have come^" said Osip 
gravely. With a gasp^ the woman vanished^ 
and he spat m her wake. 

“They're more scared of detectives than 
of the devil himself^" he explained. 

The old woman took a little mirror off 
the wall and lifted a flap of wallpaper. 

“Take a look. Is that the one?" 

Os^p peered through the opening. 

“That's him. Gel rid of the girl." 

I also had a look. A lamp was burning 
on the sill of a tightly shuttered window in a 
room as wretched as the one we were in. Near 
the lamp stood a cross-eyed^ naked Tatar 
girl sewing up her undershirt. Behind her could 
be seen the bloated face of Ardalion propped 
up on two pillowSj his blacky stiff beard 
splintering out in all directions. The Tatar 
girl gave a starts pulled her shirt on^ walked 
past the bed^ and suddenly appeared in our 
room. 

Osip glanced at her and spat again: 

“Phooh, you shameless hussy!” 

“You an old fool!" she retorted with a laugh. 
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Osip laughed too and shook his finger at 
her. 

We went into the Tatar girl's den^ and the 
o^d man sat down at the feet of Arcfalion. For 
a long time he tried to wake him up^ but Arda- 
lion only kept muttering: 

“Ohj all right . . . wait a minute^ we'll 

If 

go 

At last he sat up^ stared wildly at Osip 
and me^ and then^ do* Ing his inflamed eyes, 
muttered: 

"Well? ..." 

"What's happened?" asked Osip calmly 
and cheerlessly but without reproach. 

"Lost my head^" explained Ardalion with 
a hoarse cough. 

"How?" 

"Simple enough." 

"Looks pretty bad." 

"1 know " 

Ardalion took an uncorked bottle of vodka 
from the table and began to pour it down his 
throaty then offered the bottle to Osip. 

"Want some? Should be something to eat 
here too." 
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The old man took a swig^ made a face, and 
began to chew a piece of bread very intently, 
while Ardalion drawled: 

"'See — I picked up with that Tatar girl. 
All Yefimushka's doings. He says she’s young 
— an orphan from Kasimov — planned to go 
to the fair.'" 

Through the wall came impudent words in 
a broken tongue: 

“The Tatar’s best! Like a young chicken. 
VZhase old man away. He no your father.” 

“She’s the one,” muttered Ardalion, star- 
ing dully at the wall. 

“I saw her,” said Osip. 

Ardalion turned ,to me: 

“Just look what I’ve done, brother. . . .” 

I expected that Osip would begin to scold 
Ardalion, or lecture him, and that the sinner 
would be shamed into repentance. But nothing 
of the sort occurred. They sat there shoulder 
to shoulder, calmly exchanging brief remarks. 
It was very sad to see them there in that dark, 
dirty hovel; the Tatar girl kept talking broken 
Russian through the hole in the wall, but 
they ignored her. Osip took a dried fish off the 
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table^ banged it against his boot, and began 
to skin it. 

“Is all your money gone?” he asked. 

“Pyotr owes me something.” 

“You should be leaving for Tomsk soon. 
Will you manage now?” 

“I'm not so sure about Tomsk.” 

“Why, have you changed your mind?” 

“ If it wasn 't my relatives inviting me. . . .” 
“What?” 

“My sister •and her husband. ...” 

“Well?” 

“It's ngt mi’ n fan w'orking for your rela- 
tives. 

“Employers are all the same, relatives or 
not.” 

it T-> f* 

bven so. . . , 

They sat there speaking in such a grave, 
friendly way that the Tatar girl stopped teas- 
ing them. She slipped back into the room, 
silently took her dress off a nail, and disap- 

“She's young,” said Osip. 

Ardalion looked at him and said good- 
naturedly: 
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"It's all Yefimushka's doings. All he thinks 
about is women. . . . The Tatar girl's jolly 
enough, always talking nonsense.” 

"Watch out, or you'll get stuck for good,” 
w'arned Osip With a last chew at the fish, he 
took his leave. 

On the way back, I said to him: 

"Why did you come?” 

"Just to see what was happening. He's a 
friend of mine. I've known lots of such cases: 
a man goes living along, and then, all of a 
sudden it's like he was escaping from prison,” 
he said, repeating himself: "Keep away from 
vodka!” 

A minute later h& added: 

"But it's dull without it.” 

' "Without vodka?” 

"Yes. Once you take a swig, it's as if you 
was in another world.” 

Ardalion did get stuck for good. A few 
days later he returned to work, but soon disap- 
peared again, and in the spring I met him with 
some other tramps chopping ice from 
around a river barge. We were glad to see each 
other and went into a tavern for tea. 
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‘^Remember what a workman I was?” he 
boasted over the tea. “There's no denying it^ 
I was a wizard at my job. I could have made 
hundreds of rubles.” 

“But you didn't.” 

“Of course I didn't^” he cried proudly. 
“A fig for a job!'' 

He had assumed a blustering air which 
attracted the attention of the people in the 
tavern. 

“Remember what Pyotr^ that quiet thieF^ 
used to say about work? 'Brick houses for 
others^ a woode*. c<*^n for yourself.' There you 
are; there's your job for youl” 

“Pyotr's a sick man*” I said. “He's afraid 
of dying.” 

“I'm a sick man too^” shouted Ardalion. 
“My soul's sick!" 

On Sundays I often left the centre of town 
and descended to “Millionaire” Street^ where 
all the tramps lived. I saw how quickly Arda- 
lion was becominor one of these outcasts. 
Only a year before he had been a cheerful, 
sober-minded workman; now he had adopted 
loud manners, a swaggering walk, and a de- 
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fiant glance, as though challenging everyone 
to quarrel and fight. 

“Just see how people listen to me. Fm 
a leader here^” he would boast. 

Unsparing of the money he earned, he 
would treat the tramps, and was always enter- 
ing fights in defence of the loser. Often he 
could be heard crying: 

“That's unjust, fellows! You must act 
just! “ 

And so they nicknamed him “The just," 
which pleased him greatly. 

I tried to understand the people crammed 
into the stone sack of that old and dirty street. 
All of them were people who had broken aw^ay 
from the main stream of life, but they seemed 
to have created a life of their own, which was 
gay and independent of others Bold and 
carefree, they reminded me of grand- 
father's tales about the Volga boatmen, who 
so readily turned into highwaymen or hermits. 
When they were out of work, they did not hesi- 
tate to make petty thefts from the barges and 
steamers, but this did not shock me in 4:he 
least. I saw that life was darned with thieving 
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like an old coat with grey thready but I also 
saw that sometimes^ as during a fire^ or the 
breaking up of the ice on the river^ or an 
urgent loadings these people worked with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and self-sacrifice^ unspar- 
ing of their strength. And on the whole they 
were more gay than other people. 

But when Osip noticed my friendship with 
Ardalion^ he said to me paternally: 

“Listen he''e^ my bo], ^ aren't you getting a 
bit too friendly with those "^Millionaires' dowti 
there? See they don't bring you to harm." 

I explained as beU I could that 1 liked these 
people, living so carefree, without working. 

“Free as the birds!#' he interrupted with 
a laugh. “That's just because they're lazy good- 
for-nothings. For them, work is a punishment." 

“Does anybody enjoy it? "Nobody ever built 
himself a mansion by honest labour,' as the 
saying goes." 

I quoted it glibly, so often had I heard it 
and so true did it seem. But Osip flared up 
and shouted: 

“Who says things like tlTat? Fools and 
sluggards, and it's not for you to listen to such 
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things^ you puppy! It's only the envious ones 
or the failures who talk such nonsense; you 
better grow some feathers before you try flying! 
As for this friendship of yours^ 1 '11 tell your 
master about it^ and you'll have only yourself 
to blame." 

And he did tell him. My master said to me 
in the presence of Osip: 

"Drop the 'Millionaires^' Peshkov. They're 
all thieves and prostitutes on that street, and 
it leads straight to prison or the hospital. 
Drop them!" 

I began to hide the fact that I visited "Mil- 
lionaire" Street j but soon I w^as forced to 
stop it. 

One day Ardalion, The Kid and I were 
sitting on the roof of a shed in the yard 
of a lodginghouse. The Kid was giving 
us an amusing account of how he had made his 
way on foot from Rostov-on-the-Don to Moscow. 
He was an ex-soldier who had served in the 
engineers^ had been decorated with the Cross 
of St. George^ and received a wound in the 
knee during the Turkish war which had lamed 
him for life. Short and stocky^ he had 
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tremendous strength in his hands^ a strength 
which found no outlet^ since his lameness pre- 
vented him from working. Some disease had 
cJPused his hair and beard to fall out^ so that 
his head was as bald as a baby's. 

With a glitter in his amber eyes^ he was 
saying: 

^'So I arrived at Serpukhov; there I saw 
a priest sitting in his back yard^ so I went up 
to him and said: 'Could you spare a mite 
for a hero of the Turkish war? . . . 

Ardalion shook his head and said: 

''Ohj what liai^ what a liar!" 

*'Why a liar?" asked The Kid without tak- 
ing offence^ but Ardalion went on in a lazy 
tone of reproach: 

‘^You ought to live upright. You ought to 
get a job as a night watchman^ like all the 
lame onesj but instead you go prowling around 
and telling lies." 

"I just do it for the fun of it — to make people 
laugh." 

"Why don't you laugh yourself?" 

Into the yard^ dark and* dirty in spite 
of the sunny weather^ came a woman who 
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began to wave something above her head and 
cry: 

“Heyj girls^ who wants to buy a skirt?" 

Women came crawling out of the cracks in 
the houses and crowded around the seller. 1 
immediately recognized her as Natalya^ the 
washwoman. By the time I had jumped down 
off the roof she was already leaving the yard, 
having sold the skirt to the first bidder. 

"Hello!" I cried joyfully on overtaking her 
otitside the gate. 

"Is that all you can say?" she asked, with 
a glance out of the corner of her eye. Suddenly 
she stopped and cried angrily: 

"My God! What ?.re you doing here?" 

1 was touched and embarrassed by her 
st^artled outcry. Fear and surprise were clearly 
written on her intelligent face, and I realized 
that it was for me she was afraid. I hastily 
explained that I did not live on that street, 
but only came occasionally to have a look. 

"Have a look?" she repeated with mocking 
asperity. "Look where? Into the pockets of 
the passers-by,' and down the blouses of the 
women, is that it?" 
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Her face looked worn, her lips were lax^ and 
there were dark circles under her eyes. 

At the door of a tavern she stopped and said: 

'‘Come in for a glass of tea. You're dressed 
neat enough^ not like these folks^ but somehow 
1 don't believe you." 

But once we were inside she seemed to 
regain confidence in me. After pouring the 
tea^ she began to talk dully about how she 
had wakcu cip only an ^"^ur before and had not 
yet had anything to eat or drink. 

"Last night I went to bed drunk as a cabby^ 
but 1 don’t remember where I drank or who 
I drank with.’ 

I felt sorry for her and uncomfortable in 
her presence^ and I wanted badly to ask about 
her daughter. When she had had some tea 
and vodka she began to speak in her usual 
brisk manner^ with the coarseness conmion to 
all the women on this street. But when 1 asked 
her about her daughter she immediatelv became 
sober and said: 

"Why do you ask? Oh no^ my lad^ you’ll 
not be reaching my daughtei^ never in your 
life.” 
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She took another drink and continued: 

*'My daughter has nothing to do with me. 
Who am I? A washwoman. What kind of 
a mother am I for the likes of her? She's learned 
and educated. That's somethings brother! 
So she left me and went off to join a friend of 
hers^ a rich girl, to become a governess^ it 
seems. ..." 

After a short pause^ she said softly: 

“Nobody has any use for a washwoman. 
^'Iaybe they have for a streetwalker, eh?" 

That she was a streetwalker I had imme- 
diately guessed — all the women here were street- 
walkers. But it was so shocking to hear her 
apply the name to herself that tears of shame 
and pity sprang to my eyes. The admission 
spunded particularly startling coming from 
Natalya^ who only so recently had been a bold 
and clever and independent woman. 

“You little fool^" she said, glancing at me 
with a sigh. “Get away from here! And 1 advise 
you^ I beg you^ never to come back. It'll be 
your undoing." 

Then she leaned over the table^ tracing 
something on the tray with her finger^ and 
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began to speak softly and disconnectedly^ 
as though to herself: 

*'But what do you care for my advice? If 

own daughter wouldn't listen to- me. . . . 

I used to say to her: you can’t abandon your 
own mother! You can’t! But she would answer: 
'Then I ’ll kill myself.’ So she went off to Kazan 
— wanted to learn nursing. All well and good. 
But what about me?. . . As for me^ well^ here 
I am. Wl'j c..*i I turn to? To the men out there 
in the street?. . .’ 

She sat there lost in thought^ her lips mov- 
ing soundlessly, apparently unaware of my 
presence. The corners of her lips drooped, 
turning her mouth into a crescent, and it was 
painful to see the twitching of her lips and the 
quivering of her wrinkles, speaking some 
silent message. Her face was hurt and child- 
like. A lock of hair had slipped from under the 
shawl on her head and lay on her cheek, curl- 
ing back about her small ear. A tear fell into 
the glass of cold tea. Seeing this, she moved the 
glass away and closed her eyes tightly, squeez- 
ing out two more tears, and *viped her face 
with the ends of her shawl. 
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I could not bear sitting with her any longer 
and quietly got up. 

"'Goodbye. " 

"Eh? Be off, be off to the devil!" she said, 
waving me away without looking up, probably 
having forgotten who 1 was. 

I returned to the yard in search of Ardalion, 
with whom I had planned to go fishing. I want- 
ed to tell him about the woman^ but he and 
The Kid were no longer up on the roof. While 
rearching for them in the cluttered yard, 
I heard the clamour of one of the usual street 
rows. 

I went out of the gate and almost ran into 
Natalya. She was stumbling blindly along the 
pavement, sniffling and wiping her bruised 
face on her shawl with one hand, pushing back 
her matted hair with the other. Behind her 
strode Ardalion and The Kid. 

"Let her have it again, come on!" cried 
The Kid. 

Ardalion ran up and shook his fist at her. 
She whirled around, her face distorted, her 
eyes blazing \/ith hate: "Go on, strike me," 
she shouted. 
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1 grabbed Ardalion's hand^ and he looked 
at me in surprise: 

“What's wrong with you?" 

“Don't touch her," I gasped faintly. 

^e burst out laughing. 

“Who is she, your mistress? Oh, Natalya, 
you skunk, even snared a monk!" 

The Kid also guffawed, slapping himself 
on the thighs; then the two of them began 
taunting me abusively. But this gave Natalya 
time to escape. Wlum I felt I could stand Jt 
no longer, I knocked down The Kid by butt- 
ing him in the chest and ran away. 

For a long lime thereafter I kept away from 
“Millionaire" Street, bi^t I met Ardalion once 
again — this time on a ferryboat. 

“Hello," he said joyfully, “whatever hap- 
pened to you?" 

When 1 told him I had been offended by 
the way he had struck Natalya and insulted 
me, he laughed good-naturedly; 

“Did you think we meant it? We teased 
you just for the fun of it. As for her — why 
shouldn't we hit her? She's only^a streetwalker. 
If a man can beat his wife, why spare a 
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slut like her? But we were just fooling. Fists 
don't teach you anything^ I know that well 
enough." 

"What do you think you could teach her? 
You're no better than she is." 

He threw his arm over my shoulder and 
gave me a shake. 

"That's the evil of it," he said with a 
snort. "Nobody's any better than anybody else. 

1 can see it all, brother — the whole thing, inside 
Lnd out. Tm not one of your village yokels." 

He was tipsy and gay, and he gazed at me 
with the affectionate forbearance of a kind 
teacher coaching a dull pupil. 

•Occasionally I met Pavel Odintsov. Live- 
lier than ever, he now dressed like a dandy and 
v^as condescending toward me. Once he said 
reprovingly: 

"Why did you ever take a job like that? 
You'll never get anywhere, working with 
those muzhiks." 

Then he sadly recounted the news from the 
workshop: 

"Zhikhare/ still keeps company with that 
horse. Looks like Sitanov's pining over some- 
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thing or other — drinks more than's good 
for him. The wolves ate up Gogolev — 
he got drunk while he was home during 
Y^letide and the wolves just chewed him 
to pieces.'' 

Pavel went off into a peal of laughter as 
he indulged his imagination: 

'"Chewed him up and got drunk them- 
selves! Went walking about the forest on 
their hinu lego lite circus dogs^ howling their 
heads off^ and the next day they all dropped 
dead!" 

I too laughed 1 listened to him, but 
deep down in my heart 1 realized that the w^ork- 
shop and all it had meartt to me was a thing 
of the past. This was rather sad. 


XIX 

During the winter there was almost no work 
at the fairgrounds. At home 1 did the same old 
tasks. They occupied the entire day^ but 
my evenings were free^ and ^to the assembled 
household I once more read novels from 
the Mtva and The Moscow Leaflet, which 1 
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heartily disliked. At night I read good books 
and attempted to write verse. 

One day when my mistresses were at vespers 
and my master, who was not feeling well, was 
at home with me, he said: 

“Victor keeps joking about your writing 
poetry; is that true, Peshkov? Let's hear some- 
thing you've written." 

Finding it awkward to refuse, I read him 
a few of my poems. Apparently he did not like 
them, but he said: 

“Keep it up^ keep it up. Maybe you'll 
be another Pushkin. Ever read Pushkin? 

Do witches ever marry j 
And do go)) tins ever die? 

In his day they still believed in goblins. But 
1 don't think he did — just wrote that as a joke." 

“Yes, brother, you should have been given 
an education," he mused. "But it's too late 
now. The devil only knows how you'll 
get on in the world. Hide that notebook of 
yours from the vomen, else they'll start teas- 
ing you. The women, brother, love hitting 
a person right on the sore spot!" 
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Of late my master had become quiet and 
meditative^ often casting furtive glances about 
him and starting up at every ring of the door- 
bell. Sometimes he would become; morbidly 
irritated by the slightest things^ shouting at 
everyone and running out of the house to re- 
turn home drunk at a late hour. It was clear 
that he was oppressed by something known 
to himself aloiie^ something which had broken 
his spirit^ oc that he had lost confidence and in- 
terest in life and went on living just by force* 
of habit. 

After dinner on Sundays I would go out 
to walk until nine o^clock in the evening and 
then visit the tavern on Yamskaya Street. 
The keeper was an obese^ sweaty creature with 
a passion for songs. Knowing this^ choristers 
from all the surrounding churches would gather 
here in order to receive the vodka^ beer^ and 
tea to which he treated them in exchange for 
their songs. Choristers are a dull^ drunken lot. 
They sing reluctantly^ only for the sake of 
the treaty and rarely anything but church 
music. Since the pious topers {protested that 
a tavern was no place for such music^ the 
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keeper wpuld invite his guests into his private 
room, and I could catch the sounds only by 
listening at the door. 

But often artisans and muzhiks from the 
village would perform in the tavern; the keeper 
combed the vicinity for singers^ seeking them 
out among the peasants who came to town on 
market day^ and inviting them to visit him. 

A singer was always given a seat on a stool 
at the bar in front of the vodka barrel^ the bot- 
tom formtna a round frame for his head. 

o 

The best performer was Kleshchov^ a skin- 
ny little saddler with a store of particularly 
fine songs. He had a mussed^ crumpled appear- 
.ance^ and was tufted all over with red hair; 
his nose was as shiny as a corpse ^s and his 
dreamy little ferret-eyes seemed set immovable 
in their sockets. 

Sometimes he would close them, rest his 
head against the bottom of the barrel, inflate 
his chest, and sing in a soft, but irresistible 
tenor: 

Ah, the mist 'mrolled across the plain 

And hid from sight the open road. , . 
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Then he would get up and lean against 
the his face lifted to the ceiling as he 

continued soulfully: 

Ah^ whither^ whither shall I go. 

How shall I the pathway know? 

His voice was small, but inexhaustible. 
With a silver thread he stitched through the 
dull, dark matter of the tavern, and there was 
not a who was proof against the mourn- 

ful words of the music, and its sobbing accents. 
Even the drunkest of them would become won- 
deringly serious, staring hard at the table in 
front of them, while my own heart was nigh 
to bursting, brimming over with the powerful 
emotion always roused when fine music touches 
the depths of the soul. 

Silent as a church grew the tavern, with the 
singer a benevolent priest. He preached no 
sermon, but earnestly prayed for the whole 
human race, and gave utterance to all the 
griefs of this poor human life. And on every 
hand these bearded folk ^azed at him, their 
childlike eyes blinking meditatively in their 
beastlike faces. Occasionally one of them would 
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give a deep sigh^ convincing testimony to the 
force of the song. At such moments it seemed 
to me that all people lived a false^ artificial 
life^ whereas the true life — ah^ here it was! 

Off in one corner sat the pudgy-faced Ly- 
sukha^ an unbridled creature^ shamelessly 
wanton. She had withdrawn her head into her 
beefy shoulders and was weepings the tears 
quietly laving her brazen eyes. Sprawling over 
a table not far away was the sombre chorister 
Mitropolsky^ a hirsute giant with a fathom- 
less bass voice and enormous eyes in a sodden 
face — a man resembling an unfrocked priest. 
He would gaze at the glass of vodka on the 
table in front of him^ pick it up^ lift it to his 
lips^ then replace it untouched^ cautiously^ 
noiselessly^ somehow unable to drink it. 

And all the people in the tavern sat mo- 
tionless^ as though listening to something long 
forgotten^ something very near and dear to their 
hearts. 

When^ having finished his song^ Kleshchov 
humbly sank down on the stool^ the tavern 
keeper would Kand him a glass of vodka and 
say with a smile of satisfaction: 
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“Well donCj to be sure! Though it's more a 
tale than a song you sing^ you're a master 
at it^ and that's the truth. There's none can 
deny it!'' 

Unhurriedly Kleshchov would drink his 
vodka^ clear his throaty and say: 

“As for singings anyone can do that who 
has a voice^ but I'm the only one can reveal 
the soul of a song.'' 

“Nmc cf your bragging now!“ 

"Let him who has nothing to brag of hold 
his tongue^'' observed the singer unruffled^ 
but with a note of stubbornness. 

“You have a high opinion of yourself, 
Kleshchov!" exclaimed the tavern keeper in 
annoyance. * 

“High as my soul; I can go no higher." 

From his corner Mitropolsky roared: 

“How could you be expected to apj^r^ciate 
the singing of this ugly angeb you worms^ 
you crawling things!" 

He was always at loggerheads with every- 
one^ quarrelling and finding faulty for which he 
was beaten almost every Sufiday^by the singers 
or anyone else who could or cared to attack him. 
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The tavern keeper loved Kleshchov 's songs^ 
but despised the man. He complained about 
him to everyone^ obviously seeking some means 
of insulting him^ or making fun of him. 
All the frequenters of the tavern^ as well 
as Kleshchov himself, were aware of 
this. 

“He's a good singer^ but conceited; needs 
to be taken down a peg/' was the tavern keep- 
er's opinion^ and some of his patrons agreed 
with him. 

r 

“There’s truth in that; he's an uppity 
fellow! '' 

“And whatever he has to be uppity about! 
God gave him his voice — he didn't make it 
himself. And not much of a voice at that/' 
insisted the tavern keeper. 

“True enough^ it's not so much his voice 
as how he uses it^" joined in the others. 

One day when the singer^ drained of song^ 
had left the tavern, the keeper began pressing 
Lysukha: 

“You might try your hand at Kleshchov, 
Maria Yevdo|^imdvna — maul him a bit, eh? 
You could do it easy." 
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“ If I was younger^'* said the woman with 
a short laugh. 

“What are the young ones good for!” urged 
the man. “YouVe the one to do it! It 
would do my heart good to see him slobber- 
ing over you! Give him the heartache! 
Wouldn't he sing then though? Do try^ Yevdo- 
kimovna; you'll have my thanks for it.” 

But she refused. She just kept sitting there, 
enorm.ms!^ fat, with lowered lids, playing 
with the fringe of her shawl, and saying ^in 
a listless monotone: 

“It's a young one you need here If I was 
younger now 1 wouldn't mind.” 

The tavern keeper kept trying to 
get Kleshchov drunk, but the latter, after 
singing two or three songs, each one punctuated 
by a glass of wine, would painstakingly wind 
a knitted scarf about his throat, puil a cap 
over his tousled head, and leave. 

Often the tavern keeper would find compet- 
itors for Kleshchov; on such occasions, when 
the saddler had finished singing and been duly 
praised, the keeper woulcl r^piark with sup- 
pressed excitement: 
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“By the by^ there's another singer here 
tonight. Come right over, friend ... be so 
kind!" 

Sometimes the newcomer would have a 
good voice, but I never heard any of Kle- 
shchov's rivals sing with his simplicity and fer- 
vour. 

“Hm, that's very good, of course; you've 
got a voice, but as for the soul ..." the tav- 
ern keeper would have to admit, not without 
regret. 

Everyone would laugh. 

“Looks like there's no beating the saddler!" 

Kleshchov, gazing at everyone from under 
bristling red brows, would say to the tavern 
keeper with polite imperturbability: 

* “Try as you will, you'll not find a sing- 
er the likes of me, for my talent is the gift of 
God." 

“We've all come from God 

“You'll never find one, not for all the wine 
in your shop." 

A dark flush crept over the tavern keeper's 
face, and he ijiuttered: 

“We'll see about that — we'll see." 
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But Kleshchov kept insisting: 

“Singing none of your cockfights^ you 
know.“ 

“Who are you teaching?” 

“I'm not teaching; I'm just showing you: 
a song's meant for the soul.” 

“Enough of this; let's have the song in- 
stead.” 

“I'm always ready to sing^ even in my 
slecp^” agreed Kleshchov^ and with a slight 
cough he began. 

All the pettiness^ all the dross of words 
and intention'^ all that was vulgar and of the 
tavern^ miraculously vanished like smoke; 
everyone was conscious of the fresh breath 
of another sort of life, a life that was pure and 
pensive, full of love and sorrow. 

I envied the man; with all my heart I envied 
his talent and the power he wielded over people. 
And how wonderfully he employed this power! 
I yearned to make the acquaintance of the 
saddler and to speak with him 3t length, but 
I lacked the courage to appgorch him, so strange- 
ly did he gaze about with hi^pale eyes which 
seemed to see no one. And there was something 
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unpleasant about him which repulsed me^ 
though I wanted to admire him not only 
when he sang. He had a disagreeable way 
of pulling down his cap like an old man^ and 
ostentatiously winding a red knitted Scarf 
about his neck and saying: 

''It's my sweety made this for me j — a cer- 
tain young lady. ..." 

When he was not singing he would puff 
himself up importantly^ rub his frostbitten 
nwse^ and give reluctant^ monosyllabic answers 
when questioned. Once when I sat down next 
to him and asked him something, he answered, 
without so much as looking at me: 

"Get away, boy!" 

I liked Mitropolsky much better. On enter- 
ing the tavern he would make for a corner 
with the lumbering gait of a person carrying 
a heavy burden. Kicking out a chair, he 
would slump into it, his elbows resting on the 
table, his great shaggy head on his hands. 
Without a word he would gulp down two or 
three glasses of vodka, smacking his lips so 
loud that everyone started and turned to look 
at him; he would stare back defiantly, his 
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chin in his hands^ his matted mane falling in 
wild profusion over his flushed^ puffy face. 

“What are you looking at? What d'ye 
see?" he would suddenly burst foY*th. 

“It's a goblin we see!" they would some- 
times answer. 

There were evenings when he drank in 
silence, and as silently went away^ dragging 
his heavy feet after him. But several times 
I heard ^..in denouncing people in the manner 
of the prophet: 

“I am the incorruptible servant of the 
Lord^ and as such do I condemn you^ like 
Isaiah^ of old. Woe to the city of Ariel^ where 
thieves and malefactors^do dwell in the loath- 
someness of their lust! Woe to the ship of 
the earth sailing the waterways of the universe 
laden with pollution^ which pollution is you^ 
ye drunkards and gluttons^ ye dregs of 
the earth! Your number is legion^ oh ye ac- 
cursed^ yet the earth shall spurn your 
remains!" 

The resonance of his vpice shook the win- 
dowpanes^ a thing which delighted his audi- 
ence^ and set them to singing his praises. 
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"Can't he lay it on^ though^ the shaggy old 
devil!" 

It was easy to make his acquaintance — 
one had only to treat him. He would be sure 
to order a decanter of vodka and a serving of 
liver with red pepper, things which he loved 
for the searing they gave his throat and stom- 
ach. When I asked him what books I should 
read, he snapped back viciously: 

"Why should you read?" 

But he softened on seeing how his question 
shocked me, and murmured: 

"Ever read Ecclesiastes?" 

"Yes." 

"Read Ecclesiastes. That's all. All the 
wisdom of the world's written there, only your 
squareheads don't understand it; nobody un- 
derstands it. Who are you, a singer?" 
"No." 

"Why not? You ought to sing. That's 
the most stupid of all professions." 

Someone at the next table said: 

"What about '^ou — aren't you a singer?" 

"Me? I'm -a loafer. Well?" 

"Nothing." 
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''Naturally. Everybody knows there's noth- 
ing in that dome of yours. And there'll never 
be -anything there. Amen!" 

He used this tone with everybody^ includ- 
ing me of course, although after I had treated 
him two or three times he softened toward 
me, even saying one day, in some sur- 
prise: 

"Whenever I look at you I try to understand 
who you are, what you are, and why. But you 
can go to the devil for all I care!" 

I could not find out his true opinion 
of Kleshchov. He listened to him with manifest 
pleasure, sometii.ies even smiling fondly, but he 
never sought to make #his acquaintance and 
would speak of him gruffly and contemptuously: 

"He’s a clown! He knows how to breathe 
and understands what he’s singing, but still 
he’s an ass!" 

"Why?" 

"Because he was born one." 

I would have enjoyed speaking to him 
when he was sober, but at« such moments he 
only grunted and looked about* with clouded, 
miserable eyes. From someone I learned that 
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this man^ drunk for the rest of his days^ had 
once studied at the Kazan Academy and might 
have become a priest. At first I had discredited 
the story, but one day while talking to him, 
I happened to mention the name of Bishop 
Chrisanf. 

“Chrisanf?” said Mitropolsky, with a toss 
of his head. “I knew him. He was my teacher 
and benefactor. That was in Kazan, at the 
Academy — I remember. Chrisanf means ^golden 
flower' as has been truly stated by Pamva 
Berynda. He was indeed golden, Chrisanf!" 

"And who was Pamva Berynda?" I asked, 
but Mitropolsky replied curtly: 

"That's none of your business." 

When I reached home I wrote in my note- 
book: "Be sure to read 'Pamva Berynda.'" 
For some reason I got the notion that Berynda 
would answer all the questions troubling my 
soul. 

The chorister loved to use bizarre names 
and unusual combinations of words. This 
annoyed me. 

"Life is n%9 Anisia!" he once said. 

"Who is Anisia?" 1 asked. 
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“An anodyne^" he replied, amused by my 
perplexity. 

The use of such words and the fact that he 
had studied at the Academy led me to think 
?lhat he had a great store of knowledge, and it 
was vexing that he should speak so reluctantly 
and so mystifyingly. Perhaps 1 did not know 
how to approach him. 

Yet he left his mark on my soul. 1 liked the 
drunken Lc^dness of his denunciations, made in 
the manner of the prophet Isaiah: , 

“Oh filth and stench of this earth!" he would 
roar. “Now art the wicked exalted, and the right- 
eous cast down. But soon will dawn the judg- 
ment day, and then it will be too late, too late!" 

On hearing this dispairing cry 1 would 
recall “That's Fine,” and the washwoman 
Natalya, so grievously doomed, and Queen 
Margot, wreathed in clouds of unoleaii gossip. 
Already I had things to remember! . . . 

My brief acquaintance with this man came 
to a curious end. 

One spring day I met him in the fields near 
a soldiers' camp. He was walking alone, ter- 
ribly bloated, nodding his head like a camel. 
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“Taking the air?" he asked hoarsely. 
“Let's do it together. I'm also out for a stroll. 
I'm a sick man^ friend^ indeed 1 am." 

We walked along in silence for a while^ 
and suddenly we caught sight of a man at the 
bottom of a pit. He was sitting slumped over 
against the wall, his coat jerked up over one 
ear as though he had tried to pull it off. 

“Drunk!" decided the chorister, stopping 
to look. 

But on the young grass not far away lay 
a large revolver and the man's cap and an 
unfinished bottle of vodka, up to the neck 
in grass. The man's face was buried in the 
collar of his coat, as though in shame. 

For a minute we*^ stood without a word, 
and then Mitropolsky planted his feet wide 
apart and said: 

“Shot himself." 

I had immediately seen that the man was 
dead rather than drunk, but it was so unexpect- 
ed that 1 resisted the idea. I remember feeling 
neither fear nor pity as I gazed at the large, 
smooth skull and* the blue ear poking above 
the coat collar. It was hard to believe that 
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a person could kill himself on such a balmy 
spring day. 

Mitropolsky briskly rubbed his unshaven 
^cheeks^ as though he were cold, "and rasped: 

'‘Oldish. Wife must have left him, or else 
he got into difficulties with money.” 

He sent me to town to fetch the police 
while he himself sat down on the edge of the 
pit, his legs hanging over, his seedy coat pulled 
tightly about bis shoulders. As soon as 1 had 
informed the police of the suicide 1 ran bach, 
but by that time the chorister had drunk up 
the remains ol’ the suicide's vodka. On seeing 
me he brandished the empty bottle in the air. 

“Here's what was lys undoing!” he shout- 
ed, and hurled the bottle to the ground, 
smashing it to bits. 

A policeman came running at my heels, 
glanced into the pit, took off his cap, and when 
he had crossed himself hesitantly, turned to 
the chorister: 

“Who are you?” 

“None of your busir^pss.” 

After brief consideration, •the policeman 
said more politely: 
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‘"How's that now — a dead man lying here^ 
and you drunk. ..." 

"I've been drunk for twenty years!” said 
the chorister proudly, thumping himself on 
the chest. 

I was certain they would arrest him for 
drinking up the vodka. Some other people 
came running from the town, while a stern- 
visaged police officer rode up in a drozhky. 
He climbed down into the pit and lifted the 
man's coat to get a look at his face. 

"Who was the first to find him?'' 

"I was,” said Mitropolsky. 

The police officer shot him a glance, and 
suddenly drawled, wijh menace in his voice: 

"Ah, glad to see you, my fine man!” 

Onlookers gathered, a couple of dozen 
of them; panting and excited, they gazed into 
the pit and circled about the edge. Someone 
shouted; 

"He's a clerk from our street, I know him!” 

The chorister stood swaying in front 
of the police officer, arguing inarticulately, 
shouting hoamely. The officer gave him a 
push in the chest which caused him to lurch 
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and sit down. Unhurriedly the first police- 
man took out a rope and tied the chorister ^s 
hands^ held submissively behind his back^ 
while the officer fumed at the crowd: 

*^Get away from here^ you ragamuffins!” 

Still another policeman with moist red 
eyes and a mouth flapping for breath came 
running up^ seized the ends of the rope bind- 
ing the chorister's hands, and quietly led him 
away into town. 

Utterly crushed, I too left the field. 
memory re-echoed with the words, like a 
raven's hzirsh cawing: 

”Woe to the city of Ariel!” 

Nor could I rid my mind of the sad picture 
of the policeman unhurriedly pulling the rope 
out of his pocket while the grim prophet meekly 
thrust his hairy red hands behind his back as 
though repeating the gesture for the thousandth 
time. . . . 

Later 1 learned that the prophet was exiled. 
And not long afterward Kleshchov also dis- 
appeared. Having made a gainful marriage, 
he went to live in the country^^ where he opened 
a saddler's shop. . . . 
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But before his departure my master, to 
whom I had often praised the saddler's singing, 
had said to me: 

“I must go to the tavern to hear him.” 

One day he did so, and sat at a table oppo- 
site me, wide-eyed, his brows raised in astonish- 
ment. 

All the way to the tavern he had teased me, 
and even after we entered he kept poking fun 
at me and the other patrons and the stifling 
odours. When the saddler began to sing he 
gave a supercilious smile and started pouring 
himself a glass of beer. But he stopped half- 
way and said: 

”Humph! . . . What the devil!” 

Gently, and with* a trembling hand, he 
replaced the bottle and began to listen. 

”You 're right, brother,” he said with a sigh 
when Kleshchov had finished. ”He knows how 
to sing, damn it all. He'sevenmade me sweat.” 

Once more the saddler sang, throwing back 
his head, his eyes fixed on the ceiling. 

Through the fields a ^lonely maiden made her way. 
From the rich-men* s houses she had come away. 
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"Yes^ he can sing^” muttered my master^ 
with a short laugh and a shake of his head. 
Kleshchov went on trilling like a flute: 

^fien the maiden told the stranger wearily: 

Mo one needs a homeless orphan- girl like me. 

*'He*s a wonder whispered my master, 
blinking his reddened eyes. “God damn it! 
He ’s a wonder I “ 

I Wc’tched him, m ^ heart filled with glad- 
ness, while the sad words of the song rose vic- 
torious above the noise of the tavern, grow- 
ing ever stronge , more beautiful, more soulful: 

Mot a friend iti all our hamlet do 1 own^ » 

When the young folks ali make gay, I sit alone. 
Mot a swain in all the hamlet finds me fair, 

Fot I lack the pretty clothes to make me fair. 
An old widower would take me for !,is wife. 
But I never will agree to such a life. . . . 

My master wept without shame. He sat 
with bowed head, snuffling loudly, letting the 
tears drip down onto his knees. 

After the third song h% said, deeply 
moved; 
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"I can't sit here any longer — no air — these 
damn smells— come along home!" 

But once out in the street his mood changed. 

"The devil with it all^ Peshkov! Let's 
go to the hotel and have something to eat! 
1 don't feel like going home!" 

Without bickering over the price^ he climbed 
into a sleigh and sat silent until we reached 
the hotelj where he took a table in a corner 
and immediately began to speak softly^ fre- 
quently glancing about, roused by some deep 
hurt; 

"That old goat took the wind out of me — 
put me in the blackest mood ever. Listen, you 
read a lot and think about things — how the 
devil can you explain this? Here I've been 
living along, year after year, forty of them be- 
hind me, with a wife and children, and not 
a soul in the world to talk to. Come moments 
when 1 think 1 just have to pour out my soul 
to somebody, to say all there is to say, and — 
no one to say it to! If you tell it to her — the 
wife, that is — it don't reach her. What's it to 
her? She's got h^r children, the house, her cares. 
She's outside my soul. Your wife's yqwr friend 
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till the first baby comes . . . that’s how it is. 
And in general, my wife — well, you can see 
for yourself — no fun with her — just a lump of 
^esh, damn it all! Ah, brother, wtat a heart- 
ache!" 

Convulsively he drank down the cold, 
bitter beer and sat on in silence, ruffling his 
long hair, until he began to speak again: 

“On the whole, brother, people are bastards. 
1 see you like to talk co those muzhiks — about 
this and that — 1 understand very well hoj(v 
wrong things are, how rotten they are — that's 
true, brother. AP those men are thieves. 
But do you til ink your words touch them? 
Not the slightest bit. Take Pyotr and Osip — 
they're rotters. They come tell me every- 
thing you say — even if it's about me. Well, 
how do you like that?" 

I was too taken aback to answer. 

“There you are!" said my master with 
a short laugh. “That was a good idea of yours, 
to go to Persia. At least you wouldn’t under- 
stand what people were saying there — a for- 
eign tongue. But in your own longue — nothing 
but muck." 
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^'Does Osip tell you what 1 say?” 1 asked. 

”Of course. Are you surprised? He tells 
me more than anybody else^ windbag that 
he is. He's a sly fox, brother. No, Peshkov, 
words don't touch people. The truth? Who 
the hell wants to hear it? It's like snow in 
the autumn — falls in the mud and melts. 
Nothing left but more mud. You'd do better 
to hold your tongue.” 

He drank down his beer, glass after glass, 
z^nd spoke faster and more resentfully, without 
growing drunk: 

”The saying goes: Silence is golden, words 
are dross. Ekh, brother — it's a sad and lonely 
life! It was true what he sang: I\lot a friend 
in all our hamlet do I own ” 

With a glance about him, he lowered his 
voice: 

”I almost found a kindred spirit not 
long ago — met a woman here, a widow — 
that is, her husband was sentenced to Siberia 
for counterfeiting — ^he’s still here in prison. 
Well, I made her acquaintance — she hadn't a 
kopek to her name — so she decided — 
you know. ... A matchmaker introduced 
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US. I took one look at her — what a sweet little 
thing she was! A real beauty — so young, 
so pretty! So I started seeing her — once, 
twice — and then I said to her: How's that, 
said, your husband in prison and you not 
keeping to the straight and narrow Why 
should you go off to Siberia with him? You 
see she was planning to follow him into exile. 
And she says to me: Whatever he is, she says 
he's good enough for me because I love him. 
Maybe it’s for my sake he did wrong, and it^s 
for his sake I'm doing this with you. He needs 
money, she says. He's a gentleman and is 
used to liv’ng decent. If I was alone, 
she says, I'd live honest. You're a good man 
too, and I 've grown fond of you, she says, but 
you mustn't talk about this to me any more. . . . 
Damn it alii. . . I gave her everything I had 
with me — something over eighty rubles, and 
I said to. her: Forgive me, I said, but I can't 
see you any more, 1 just can't do it. And I 
went away, just like that. ..." 

After a pause, during which he grew drunk 
and seemed to collapse all at oiy:e, he muttered; 

"I was with her six times. . . . You can't 
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imagine what that was like! 1 went up to her 
apartment another six times I guess^ but hadn't 
the courage to go in — couldn't make myself. 
Now she's gone away. ..." 

He placed his hands on the table and start- 
ed drumming with his fingers. 

" I hope to God I never meet her again^" he 
whispered. "God forbid! That would be the end 
of everything! Come along home — come on!" 

We went out, he stumbling and mut- 
tfring: 

"Now, you see, brother. ..." 

1 was not surprised by what he had told 
me. For some time I had sensed that something 
unusual was happening to him. 

But 1 was greatly depressed by his views 
on life, and especially by what he had said 
about Osip. 

XX 

For three summers I served as an overseer 
in the dead city, among empty buildings, 
watching the workmen dismantle the clumsy 
stone stalls evfiry autumn and put them up 
every spring. 
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My master made sure that 1 earned the five 
k rubles he paid me. If a new floor was to be laid 
in one of the shops, I had to remove the earth 
of the whole surface to the depth of about two 
1[eet. Unskilled labourers were paid a ruble for 
such a job; I was paid nothing. But while busy 
at this, I could not keep my eye on the car- 
penters, who took advantage of the situation 
to unscrew the locks and knobs off the doors 
and mike other petty thefts. 

Both workmen and contractors tried in 
every way to deceive me, stealing almost openly, 
as though submitting to some pressing neces- 
sity. They never became angry when I caught 
them, but would say in astonishment: 

'"You strain yourself for those five rubles 
of yours as if they was twenty! Makes a person 
laugh to watch you!” 

I pointed out to my master that ui econo- 
mizing a ruble on me, he lost much more, but 
he only replied with a wink: 

"Don't try to fool mel” 

I realized that he suspected me of coop- 
erating with the thieves, anc], this, without 
offending me, made me contemptuous of him. 
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Such was the order of things. Everyone stole^ 
and my master himself had no scruples about 
annexing another 's property. 

When the fair was over he would go 
through the shops to see what repairs were 
needed; often he would come upon forgotten 
samovars^ dishes^ rugs, scissors, and sometimes 
even boxes and crates with goods in them. 
He would say with a short laugh: 

"Make a list of these things and put them 
in the storehouse. " 

From the storehouse he would have certain 
articles delivered to his own home, asking 
me to make new copies of the list with these 
articles omitted 

I had no love for property and did not 
'wish to own anything; even books were a bur- 
den. My only possessions were a little volume 
of Stranger and the songs of Heine. I wanted 
to buy Pushkin, but the cantankerous old man 
who was the only second-hand book dealer 
in town asked too much for it. I disliked the 
furniture, rugs, mirrors, and other things which 
crowded my master's flat. They irritated 
me with their clumsy bulk and the odour 
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of stain and varnish they exuded. In general 
I disliked my employers' rooms, which remind- 
ed me of trunks stuffed with all sorts of rubbish. 
AH the more revolting was it, then, to see my 
master cart home other people's things, add- 
ing to the superfluity about him. Queen 
Margot's flat had also been crowded with fur- 
niture, but at least it had been beautiful. 

Life itself seemed to me disjointed, 
incongruous, with too much that was obviously 
senseless. Here we were repairing stalls which 
would only be submerged by the spring floods, 
causing floors to bulge and doors to sag. 
When the water fell, the beams would rot. 
Year after year, over a period of dozens of years, 
the fairgrounds were flooded, damaging build- 
ings and pavements. These annual inundations 
caused enormous losses, and everyone knew 
they would never cease of themselves. 

Every spring the breaking up of the ice 
tore away barges and dozens of small boats. 
People would sigh and groan and build new 
boats which the breaking up of- the ice would 
only tear away again. How cduld people go 
on revolving in such a vicious circle! 
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When I asked Osip about this he seemed 
surprised^ and laughed at me: 

"Look at the crow, how he's crow- 
ing! What does it matter? What do you 
care?" 

Then he replied more seriously^ without^ 
however^ extinguishing the little sparkle of 
derision in his blue eyes^ which were unusually 
clear for his age: 

"You're smart to notice things like that! 
^aybe it's none of your business^ but again^ 
maybe you'll make good use of it some day. 
Here's something else for you to notice. ..." 

And he went on pouring out dry little words 
interspersed with folk sayings^ unexpected com- 
parisons^ and witticisms: 

"Here's people complaining: too little 
land^ and the Volga tearing the banks away 
every springs carrying the earth out into mid- 
stream to make shallows: and here's others 
complaining: The Volga's gone shallow! Spring 
freshets and summer rains dig gullies^ and 
down goes the land into the Volga again!" 

He spoke without regret or complaint^ 
as though revelling in his knowledge of the 
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charges brought against life, and while his 
words corroborated my own thoughts, they 
were hard to hear. 

*'And there's another thing — fires." 

I knew that not a summer passed but the 
torests beyond the Volga burned; every July 
the sky was veiled in safron smoke, while a 
lowering, rayless sun stared down at the 
earth like a sore eye. 

"Forests-— they 're r othing," said Osip. 
"The forests belong to the gentles or the tsar; 
muzhiks own no forests. When cities burn 
down, that’s no great evil either — the rich 
live in cities, and there's no pitying the rich. 
But take the towns and ^villages — how many 
villages burn down during a summer! At least 
a hundred, and that's a real loss!'^ 

He gave a quiet laugh. 

"We've got pains, but no brains. You 
and I can see that the benefit of a man's labour 
doesn't go to himself or the land, but to fire 
and water!" 

"Why are you laughing^" 

"Why not? You can't dro\#i a fire with 
tears, and they only swell a flood." 
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I was convinced that this comely old 
man was the wisest person I had ever met^ but 
I could not discover his likes and dislikes. 

As I pondered over this, he continued to 
feed my fire with chips of words: 

'*Just look how wasteful of strength people 
are — of their own and others! Take how your 
master wears you out. Or the harm vodka does. 
There's no calculating it — too great for even 
a learned mind to grasp. If a hut burns, down, 
1 you can build another, but if a good man goes 
to his ruin, there's no righting it. Ardalion, 
for example, or Grigori, just look how that 
muzhik went up in smoke. He's not of the 
brightest, Grigori, but he's a soulful mu- 
zhik! Might've been a haystack, the way he 
Hared up. The women attacked him like worms 
after a corpse. " 

"Why do you tell my master everything 
I say?" 1 asked him, merely out of curiosity, 
without any hard feelings. 

And he replied simply, even gently: 

"So's he'll know what harmful thoughts 
you have; it'o up to him to teach you; who'll 
do it if your master don't? It's not out of malice 
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I tell him^ but out of pity for you. You're 
pot a stupid ladj but there's a demon stirring 
things up in that head of yours. If you steal 
something. I'll keep mum about it; if you go 
with the girls — still I'm mum; and I'll not 
say a word if you get drunk. But I'll always 
tell your master about those brazen ideas of 
yours, so you may as well know it.” 

“I'll not talk to you any more.” 

He ^ds uilent a whde, picking at some tar 
on the palm of his hand, and then he looked 
at me fondly and said: 

“Yes you will; you're lying. Who else will 
you talk to? There's nobody else.” 

In spite of his neatness and cleanness, 
Osip at this moment seemed to resemble the 
stoker Yakov, so indifferent was he to everyone 
and everything. 

Sometimes he reminded me of the dogmatist 
Pyotr Vasilyev, sometimes of the drayman Pyotr, 
at other times he seemed to have something in 
common with my grandfather — in one way or 
another he resembled all the old men I had ever 
known. All of them were amazingly interesting 
old men, but I felt that it would be hard and 
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disgusting to live with them. They seemed to 
eat into your soul and corrode your heart witl> 
their wise precepts. Was Osip a good man? No. ■ 
A bad man? No. He was clever — that 1 clearly 
saw. But while marvelling at the versatility 
of his mindj I realized that his way of thinking 
had a deadening effect on me and was in every 
way antagonistic to my own. 

Dark thoughts began to seethe within me: 

“All people are alien to each other^ in 
^ spite of fond words and smiles; all are alien. 
And no one^ it seems, is bound to life with 
strong bonds of love. Granny alone truly loves 
life and people. Granny, and wonderful Queen 
• Margot. “ 

Sometimes these and similar thoughts piled 
up into dark clouds, making life cheerless and 
stifling But what other sort of life was there? 
How could l escape? There was not even anyone 
but Osip with whom I could speak, and I 
turned to him ever more often. 

He listened with evident interest to my 
ardent outpourings, asking me questions, 
finding things out, and then saying calmly: 

“The woodpecker's a stubborn bird, but 
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not fearful; nobody's afraid of it. With all 
my heart I advise you to enter a monastery. 
There you can live until you come of age, 
^omforting the faithful with fine Words. Peace 
of mind for you; profit for the monks. With 
all my heart I advise you to do this. I'm 
afraid you're not able to cope with this world." 

I had no wish to enter a monastery^ but 
I felt that I was lost in a labyrinth of the 
incomp iehi:i'sible. I Ic.iged for relief. Life was 
like an autumn woods with the mushroonjs 
gone^ leaving me with nothing to do in an 
emptiness where every nook and cranny was 
only too familiar. 

I did not drink vodka or court the girls 
— these two means of intoxicating the soul 
were substituted for me by books. But the more 
I read^ the harder it became to go on living 
in the empty, senseless manner in which most 
people appeared to live. 

I had just turned fifteen, but there were 
times when I felt old. My heart seemed 
to have grown swollen and heavy with all I 
had lived through, all I Tiad« read and pon- 
dered so distractedly. The reservoir of my 
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impressions was like a dark lumber-room stuffed 
with a multiplicity of things I had neither the 
strength nor the ability to sort. 

And the weight of these impressions, 
despite their number^ did not make me firm, 
but rocked and unsettled me like water in 
a shaky vessel. 

I despised complaints, misery and un- 
wholesomeness, while the sight of brutality — 
blood, blows, even oral abuse — roused in me 
an instinctive repulsion; this easily became 
transformed into a cold fury, and I would fight 
like a wild beast, only to suffer cruel pangs 
of remorse afterwards. 

There were times when, seized by such an 
impassioned desire to *flay someone *s tormen- 
tor, I would fling myself blindly into a broil. 
To this very day I am overwhelmed by grief 
and shame on recalling these fits of despair born 
of impotence. 

Two beings dwelt within me: one of them, 
having seen too much of filth and loathsome- 
ness, had become chastened. Life's dreadful 
humdrum had^^ made him sceptical and 
suspicious, and he looked with helpless 
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compassion upon all people^ including* him- 
self. This individual longed to lead a quiet, 
retired life far away from cities and people. 
He dreamed of going to Persia, of entering 
monastery, of living in a forester's hut or 
the lodge of a railway-guard or becoming a 
night-watchman somewhere on the outskirts 
of town. The fewer the people and the more 
remote, the better. 

The cl-her individual, baptized by the holy 
spirit of wise and truthful books, realized that 
life's dreadful humdrum exerted a ruthless 
power which might easily lop off his head or 
crush him und». r a grimy heel. And so he sum- 
moned all his strength in self-defence, baring 
his teeth, clenching hiS fists, ever ready for 
a fight or an argument. His love and his pity 
found expression in action, and, as became the 
gallant hero of a French novel, he would un- 
sheathe his sword and strike a fighting pose at 
the slightest provocation. . . . 

At that time 1 had a vicious enemy — the 
porter of one of the brothels on Malaya Po- 
krovskaya Street. I had firdt made his acquaint- 
ance one morning on my way to the fair- 
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grounds^ when I had seen him removing a girl 
in a drunken stupor from a cab. Grabbing her 
by the legs, from which the stockings had 
rolled down, he jerked at her obscenely, baring 
her body to the waist, grunting and laughing 
and spitting on her, while the girl, dishevelled, 
unseeing, with hanging lips, slid down jerk 
by jerk; her limp arms, seemingly unsocketed, 
trailed above her head, which struck the seat 
of -the carriage, then the step, finally the 

The izvozchik whipped up his horse and 
drove away, while the porter, picking up the 
girTs legs like wagon shafts, dragged her along 
the pavement. I rushed at him in a mad frenzy, 
but fortunately for me I either threw down or 
accidentally dropped the seven-foot level I had 
been carrying, thus saving both the porter and 
myself serious consequences. Dashing into 
him at full speed, I knocked him down, leaped 
up on to the porch and gave the bell a desperate 
tug, in response to which some wild- look- 
ing people came running. Incapable of explain- 
ing anything, j recovered my instrument and 
rushed away. 
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Down on the river road I caught up with 
the izvozchik. He glanced down at me from 
the height of his box and said approvingly: 

^ You fixed him fine.” 

Angrily I asked him why he had allowed 
the porter to treat the girl so shamelessly. 

“The hell with her^” he replied with un- 
ruffled contempt. "'The gentlemen paid me when 
they put her in the cab. That ^s all I care about. ” 

”But what if he had killed her?”* 

“It's not so easy to kill her kind/' , he 
remarked with the assurance of one who made 
a specialty o^ killing off drunken strumpets. 

After that I met the porter almost every 
morning. Whenever I came down the street 
he would be sweeping the sidewalk or sitting 
on the steps as though waiting for me. As 
I approached he would get up^ roll up his 
sleeves^ and say threateningly: 

“Now I'll smash your mug for you all 
right!” 

He was something over forty, small and 
bowlegged, with a belly like that of a pregnant 
woman. There he woulcl s^and laughing at 
me, and to my dismay his eyes had a kindly. 
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good-natured twinkle. Unskilled at fightings 
and with arms shorter than mine^ he would 
surrender after two or three attacks^ backing 
up against the fence and gasping in wonderment: 

''Wait a second^ you wildcat!" 

I grew sick of these fights and said to him 
one day: 

"Listen, you fool, leave me alone, will 
you{ 

".Why did you start fighting?" he asked 
reproachfully. 

I asked him why he had abused the girl. 

"What do you care? Do you pity her?" 

"Of course I do," 

After a short pause, he wiped his lips and 
said: 

."Do you pity cats too?" 

"Yes I do." 

Then he said: 

"You're a fool and a liar! Just wait. 
I'll show you!" 

I had to take this street, it being the short- 
est route to work. But I began to get up earlier 
in the morning, so *as to avoid meeting the 
porter. Despite my efibrts, a few days later 
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I saw him sitting on the steps stroking a 
grey cat lying in his lap. When I was within 
three steps of him he jumped up^ grabbed the 
tiat by the hind legs and banged its head with 
such force against a stone post that I was 
splashed with the warm blood. Then he tossed 
it at my feet^ took his stand in the gateway, 
and said: 

“Well?” 

What was I to do? We rolled about the 
yard like two dogs; later^ stunned with misery, 
I flung myself down among the weeds along 
the road, biting my lips to keep from scream- 
ing or sobbing. I recall this with a shudder 
of repugnance, amazed that 1 did not go mad 
or commit murder. 

Why should I recount anything so loath- 
some? So that you may know, gentle reader, 
that this is not a thing of the past! You 
enjoy invented terrors, you take pleasure in 
reading tales of horror, you are not averse 
to having your senses pleasantly tickled by 
harrowing fantasies. But^I have known true 
horrors, the horrors of everyday life, and I hold 
it my right to tickle your senses unpleasantly 
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by recounting them to you^ that you may know 
exactly where you live and how you live. 

It is a base and filthy life that all of us 
lead^ and none can deny it. 

Loving mankind as 1 do^ and shrinking 
from causing pain, I see that we must not be 
sentimental, nor conceal the grim truth in 
bright verbiage and pretty lies. We must stand 
closer to life, closer! And we must pour into 
it aH the goodness and humanity contained 
in^ our hearts and minds. 

I was particularly outraged by the accepted 
attitude toward women. My reading had taught 
me that life held nothing finer or more meaning- 
ful than a woman. This view had been con- 
firmed by my grandmother and her tales about 
the Virgin and Vasilissa the Wise; by the un- 
fortunate washwoman Natalya; and by those 
hundreds and thousands of smiles and glances 
with which I had seen women, the mothers 
of life, beautify an existence only too want- 
ing in joy and love. 

The books of Turgenev sang the glory of 
women, and my f Queen remained for me the 
incarnation of all the good things I had learned 
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about them — a treasure of knowledge to which 
Heine and Turgenev had lavishly contributed. 

On returning home from the fairgrounds 
I would often stop on a hill beside the Kremlin 
wall to watch the sun sink below the Volga, 
leaving flaming rivers streaming down the 
sky, while my beloved terrestrial river grew 
darkly purple. At such moments I sometimes 
felt that the earth was an enormous convict 
barge, d p^g being pulled along on some •in- 
visible rope 

But more often my thoughts turned to the 
vastness of the earth, to those other cities about 
which I had read in books, and to those strange 
lands where people lived differently. Books 
by foreign authors pictured a life more clean 
and desirable and less onerous than that which 
slowly and monotonously revolved about me. 
This calmed my fears and roused insistent 
hopes that a better way of life was possible. 

And I kept thinking that some day I would 
meet a wise and simple person who would lead 
me out on to a broad, bright highway. 

One day as I sat on a bench Inside the Krem- 
lin wall, 1 was joined by Uncle Yakov. I did 
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not notice him approach^ nor did I immedi- 
ately recognize him. Although we had been 
living in the same town for many years^ we 
rarely met^ and then only briefly and by 
chance. 

"You've been sprouting up/' he said jok- 
ingly, giving me a little push, and we began 
to talk together like people who are not rel- 
atives, but have long known each other. 

'"Granny had told me that Uncle Yakov had 
squandered all his means. For a while he had 
been the warder's assistant at a prison colony, 
but this had come to a sad end When the 
warder was ill. Uncle Yakov had held gay par- 
ties for the convicts at his own flat. When this 
was discovered, he was dismissed and prosecuted 
on the charge of having set the convicts free 
at night. None of them had run away, but one 
had been caught in an attempt to strangle a 
deacon. The investigation dragged along for 
considerable time but never reached court — 
the convicts and prison guards managed to 
spare my kindhearted uncle such a disgrace. Now 
he was not wo king, but was supported by his 
son, who sang in the Rukavishnikov church choir. 
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a famous one at that time. He spoke strangely 
about his son: 

^'He^s become very serious of late^ and 
ve^ important. A soloist. He gets huffy if I'm 
late with the samovar or brushing his clothes. 
A very neat lad. And clean in his habits." 

My uncle himself, who now looked old^ 
was dirty and shabby and somehow pithy. 
His gay curls had thinned, his ears stuck out, 
and a neiwoik of red veins covered the whftes 
of his eyes and the silky skin of his beardless 
cheeks. He spoke jestingly, but he seemed to 
have something in h'is mouth that impeded his 
speech, though his teeth were sound. 

I was glad of the opportunity to speak with 
a person who knew how to be gay, who had seen 
much and must know many things. I well re- 
membered his bold, comical songs and what 
grandfather had said of him: 

"A David at singing, an Absolom at work!" 

The more respectable townsfolk went prom- 
enading past us along the boulevard: officers 
and officials and fluffy youijg ladies. My uncle 
was wearing a shabby coat, a b^tered cap, and 
rusty-looking boots, and he shrank back on 
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the bench, obviously ashamed of his appearance. 
We went to one of the taverns above the Po-r 
chainsky Gully where we took a table at 
a window overlooking the market place. 

“Remember how you sang: 

A beggar hung up his pants to dry. 
Another beggar stole them. . . 

As I repeated the words of the song^ I sensed 
their irony for the first time^ and it seemed 
;fo me that my seemingly gay uncle was really 
barbed and bitter. 

But he only replied pensively^ as he poured 
himself a glass of vodka: 

“Ah yes^ I Ve lived my life and had my fun, 
but not enough of it. That wasn't my song. 
It was written by one of the teachers at the 
seminary — what was his name now? Tve forgot- 
ten. We were great friends, him and me. But he 
drank himself to death — froze out in the cold. 
The number of people Tve seen drink them- 
selves to death! Past counting! Do you drink? 
Don't. Wait a while. Do you often see your 
grandfather? Acmournful old man. Seems he's 
grown feeble-minded." 
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After a drink or two he perked up, squared 
^his shoulders, seemed to grow younger, and 
began to speak with more animation. 

I asked him about the afiEair with the 
convicts. 

'*So youVe heard about it?” he inquired. 
Lowering his voice and glancing about, he 
said: 

“What if they were convicts? Lm not their 
judge. I coa(d see they were people like •the 
rest of us, so I said to them: come on, brother^, 
let^s live together friendly, let's have, some 
fun, as the song goes: 

Let's be gay in spite of Fate ^ 

Fill our journey here is done, 

A fool is he who bows to grief' 

We shall live for joy and funf^ 


With a laugh he glanced out the window 
at the darkening gully, with the row of trade 
stalls along the bottom. 


“Of course they were glad — it was dull in 
that prison^” he went on^ stroking his mous- 
taches. “So when roll call waso^er, they'd come 
visit me; food^ vodka; sometimes mine, some 
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times theirs^ and Mother Russia off on a lark! 
I love a song and a dance^ and there were some 
fine singers and dancers among them. Very 
fine indeed. You wouldn't believe it! Half 
of them in chains. Well, you can't dance in 
chains, so 1 permitted them to take them off, 
that's the truth. They could do it themselves, 
without the blacksmith. Clever people, very 
clever indeed. But it's all nonsense about my 
setting them free to go stealing in the town. 
Nobody could prove such a thing." 

He fell silent and sat gazing down into 
the gully where the second-hand dealers 
were closing up their shops with a rattle of 
bolts, a screeching of locks, and a thumping 
of falling boards. Then he went on quietly, 
with a merry wink: 

If the truth's to be told, one of them really 
did go out nights, but he wasn 't in chains — just a 
local thief fromNizhni-Novgorod. He had a mis- 
tress living nearby, on the Pechorka River. And 
the fuss with the deacon was just an accident. He 
took the deacon for a merchant. It happened on 
a stormy winter i*jigKt — everybody in greatcoats; 
who could tell a deacon from a merchant?" 
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This struck me funny, and he too laughed 
as he added: 

“Of course he couldn't tell.” 

Suddenly, and with strange facility, my 
uncle's mood switched to anger. He pushed 
away his plate, made a wry face, and mut- 
tered, lighting a cigarette: 

“They rob each other, then catch each 
other, and send each other off to prison, or to 
hard labou* in Siberir. But why drag me^in? 
Spit on it all! I have my own soul to look 
after. '' 

Before me rose the vision of the shaggy 
stoker. He too was fond of saying “spit on itl*^ 
and he too was named Yakov. 

"What are you thinking about?” asked my 
uncle gently. 

"Did you feel sorry for those convicts? 

"It's easy to feel sorry for them. Such 
fine fellows. Very fine indeed! Sometimes Td 
look at them and think: Tm not fit to black 
your boots, and here I am, your keeper. Smart 
devils, and foxy.” 

The wine and the reminiscences had again 
stimulated him pleasantly; placing his elbows 
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on the window sill and waving a yellow hand 
with a cigarette between the fingers^ he con- 
tinued in a lively tone: 

“ If you 'd ever heard how one of them talked! 
A one-eyed fellow he was^ an engraver and 
watchmaker j arrested for counterfeiting and 
tried to escape. Always flaring up like a torch. 
jHe sang like a bird. Explain this to me^ he 
would say: why can the mint coin money^ 
and I can't^ eh? Go ahead and explain. Nobody 
could explain. Nobody^ not even me. And me 
their keeper! Then there was another, a fa- 
mous Moscow thief — quiet, and clean, and 
something of a dandy; he always spoke very 
polite. People, says he, work till they drop, 
and I have no desire to do such a thing. I tried 
it once, says he — worked my finger tips off, 
and what for? A mere pittance. Drink a thicn- 
bleful, lose a trifle at cards, slip a mite to a 
woman for her fondling, and there you are 
again, broke and hungry. No, says he, Dm 
not playing that game!” 

Uncle Yakov leaned low over the table 
as he went on, reti to the roots of his hair, 

i 

and so excited .that his tiny ears twitched: 
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"They're no fools, brother. They take the 
right view of things. To hell with all this 
bother! Take me, for instance: what's my life 
been like? It's shameful even to reca'll it. Every- 
thing good taken in spurts and underhand. 
Earned griefs stolen pleasure. My father shout- 
ing don't do this, and my wife shouting don't 
do that, and I myself scared to break my neck 
over a ruble. So life slipped past, and here I am 
in my old :ige^ flunkey to my son. Wh)^ try 
to hide it? I sck ve him humble, brother, and 
he goes yelling at me like a true gentleman. 
He calls me Tather,' but it sounds to me like 
flunkey.' Is mat what I got born for, what 
I went through it all for, to end up as flunkey 
to my own son? But evbn if it wasn't like this 
— what did I live for? How much pleasure did 
I^ever get out of life?" 

I was not listening very atteiitively. 
Falteringly, and with no thought of an answer, 
I said: 

"I don't know how to go on living 
either. ..." 

He snorted. 

"Humph! Who does ^ I've never met 
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anybody who knew! People just go on living, 
by habit. . . 

Once more a note of anger and injury cr^pt’ 
into his voice: 

There was another fellow from Orel — 
sent up for rape — he came from the gentles and 
was a marvellous dancer. He used to make folks 
laugh with his song about Vanka: 

Kound the graveyard Vanka walks. 

With a very sober face. 

Vanka, Vanka, why walk here? 

Cant you find a better place? 

''But it's my opinion there's nothing funny 
about that song. It's the living truth! Wriggle 
and squirm, but there's no escaping the 
graveyard. And when I reach it^ I won't give 
a damn whether I was a convict or a warden." 

Tired of speaking, he drank up his vodka 
and cocked one eye at the empty glass like 
a birdj smoking in silence, the smoke 
curling through his moustaches. 

The stonemason Pyotr, who in no way 
resembled Uncle \ akov, had been fond of 
saying: "Try as a /nan will and hope as he may. 
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^lie'll only come to a grave and a coffirt/' And 
how many folk sayings expressed the same 
id0!4 

I had no desire to ask my uncle anything 
else. I pitied him and felt depressed in his com- 
pany. I could not help remembering his gay 
songs and the ring of his guitar^ weaving joy 
through the gloom. Nor had I forgotten the merry 
Tsiganok. No^ I had not forgotten him^ and as 
1 gazed *it the crumpled figure of Uncle Yakov 
I couldn't help wondering if he remembered 
how he had crushed Tsiganok with the cross. 

But I did not ask him. 

I glanced down into the gully^ now brim- 
ming with August mist. From its depths rose 
the fragrance of apples and melons. Lanterns 
flashed along the narrow road leading up to 
th^ town^ and everything about me was poig- 
nantly familiar: this whistle came from the 
steamer bound for Rybinsk; that^ from the 
steamer to Perm. . . . 

'Ah^ well — I must be goings” said my 
uncle. 

At the door of the taverti shook my hand 
and said jestingly: 
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^^Doii't go moping now; you seem to be 
moping. Cheer up; you're young yet. Remember* 
‘’Let's be gay in spite of fate.' Well, good' ye. 
My way lies past the Uspensky Cathedral." 

And my gay uncle went away, leaving me 
more muddled than ever by what he had said. 

I climbed the hill to the city and set off 
through the fields. The moon was full, and 
lowering clouds trailed across the sky, erasing 
myc shadow with their own. Circling the 
tpwn through the fields, I came to the Volga 
at the Otkos, where 1 lay down on the 
dusty grass and gazed for long at the river, 
at the meadowlands, at the motionless earth. 
Cloud shadows slowly streamed across the 
Volga, growing brighter on reaching the mead- 
ows, as though washed in passage over the 
waters. Everything about me was drowsy 2h7d 
subdued; everything moved reluctantly, under 
force of necessity, instead of being impelled 
by an ardent passion for life and movement. 

And 1 longed to give that land and myself 
a good kick, so that everything — myself 
included — would spin- about in a joyful whirl, 
in the rapturous’’ "*ance of people who are in. 
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love with each other and with life^ this life^ 
-conceived for the sake of another life^ to be 
more honest, courageous, and Beautiful. . . . 

And I thought to myself: "If I don't do 
something, I shall be lost." 

Often had I wandered through the woods 
on dull autumn days, when 1 could not see, 
nor even feel the sun, and was quite forgetful 
of its ve'-y existence. 1^ I lost my way, I would 
search anxiously for bypaths leading me bacK, 
until, weary of searching, I would set m^ 
teeth and plunge boldly into the very heart 
of the woovl.s, making my way through 
matted underbrush and across perilous bogs . 
And always, inevitably,, I would come out 
on to the road! 

And this was my decision, 
in the autumn of that year I left for Kazan, 
secretly hoping that I would find some means 
of studying there. 
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